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INFLUENCE OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. 


H. GOODYEAR. 


Of Brooklyn Institute, 


I. 

S AMILIARITY breeds contempt ’’—it 
3 also breeds blindness. Strange as it 
may seem, the eyes of thousands 
on thousands of Americans rest daily on 
Greek constructions and ornaments which 
are so familiar that they literally are not seen 
at all, We grow up assuming them to bea 
matter-of-course part of our surroundings, 
supposing them to have been as common al- 
ways as they are now—and as commonplace. 
We probably do not see rocks until we have 
studied geology, or plants until we have 
studied botany. We donot see buildings un- 
til we have studied the history of art. To 
look at rocks, or plants, or buildings, is not 
exactly to see them ; or it is not necessarily 
to see them. In my own personal experi- 
ence I am able to say that I lived for years 
as a boy and asa young man, in acity (New 
Haven) where Greek architectural forms were 
the matter-of-course ornament or construc. 
tion of nearly every dwelling house, however 
humble; and yet when I was twenty-one 
years old, I had never seen a Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian capital—although I had been 
looking at them all my life. This was clas- 
sical education as conceived by Yale College 

in 1867. 

It is therefore necessary to open up our 
subject by insisting on this point, that peo- 
ple constantly fail to see things which they 
look at, that in modern times the brain and 
the intellect have been cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the senses. That savages see and 


hear better than we do is a matter of com- 
monplace observation ; that the senses of ani- 
mals are often more acutely sensitive than 
our own, belongs to the same range of facts. 
It can be easily demonstrated that the eyes of 
the ancient Greeks or of the early modern 
Italians (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
saw better than ours. The civilization of 
recent times has emphasized the training 
which is obtained from books, at the ex- 
pense of that which is derived from obser- 
vation. It has specialized the occupations 
and thoughts of man in various single direc- 
tions, at the expense of his entire quickness 
of perception in all directions. Above all, 
modern civilization has destroyed leisure, and 
by turning energy in various absorbing di- 
rections, it has drawn off the stimulus which 
exercise alone can impart to our faculties at 
large. Hence the recent movements in the 
matter of manual training, the training of the 
kindergarten, etc. 

It seems to me also necessary to say in in- 
troduction that Greek architecture is not 
per se* more important than other architec- 
ture, although it was frequently more beau- 
tiful, and to say that Greek architecture in 
American use or application does not de- 
serve more attention than other American 
architecture. It frequently deserves less. 
The point is this: It did at a certain time 
so powerfully influence American and all 
modern architecture that at that time no 


*A Latin expression for in itself. 
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other influence was apparent. By various 
channels, and for various reasons, Greek 
architectural details have been strewn 
broadcast over modern history. Hence to 
know ourselves at large architecturally, we 
begin with the Greeks, because until recent 
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City Hall, Chicago. 
Showing Roman-Greek (Renaissance) Details. 


times theyinfluenced us most. The question 
then is, in the large sense, to look under- 
standingly at all American architecture—in 
the smaller sense, to train the eye for a gen- 
eral education by beginning in this special 
quarter. Personally I believe that the eye 
can be trained best by contrast. It is a lib- 
eral education in Greek art to study that of 
the Middle Ages. As I suggested in my first 
sentence, our very familiarity with Greek 
architecture makes it difficult for us to see 
it. Icould not therefore insist too much on 
the fact that in architectural styles we know 
one best by knowing all, but it is also clear 
that we must begin with some one or another 
and that for many reasons the Greek styles 
offer an easy point of departure. 

I have thus far endeavored to say, first— 
that Greek details are numerous in America, 
and that many or most of us look at them 
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without ability to compare them with the 
ancient originals, without knowledge of the 
reasons why they figure at all in modern 
architecture, and without being able in any 
way to exercise our seeing power or our 
critical faculty upon them. 

I have endeavored to say, sec- 
ondly—that the choice of the topic 
of the influence of Greek archi- 
tecture on American buildings 
ultimately implies the necessity of 
extending our studies beyond this 
point and of looking at our archi- 
tectural movement as a whole com- 
posed of parts, of which the exhibi- 
tion of Greek influence has been 
one part only. 

It is not generally known that in 
all modern history down to the 
middle of our own century or later, 
the history of architecture has re- 
flected the influence of a series of 
literary movements or revivals. 

Under these influences the Gothic 
style was used at one time, the 
Greek at another, and the Roman- 
Greek at another. With the decay 
of each literary revival, or by the 
continuity of the movement of 
‘study which turned to a new liter- 
ary impulse and topic, the archi- 
tectural style also decayed or gave 
way toa follower. It isimpossible 
to understand modern architecture 
without understanding the causes 
which produced it, and to under- 
stand these causes we must turn to the study 
of literature, to the sequence of modern stud- 
ies in history, to the largest facts in the 
movement ofthe modern mind. We find in 
the streets of our cities a variety of styles, but 
they are like the fossil strata of geology and 
represent a sequence like that revealed by 
geology. Aseach architectural style decayed 
it left fossil survivals, or rather survivals 
which one might compare to the continuance 
of one form of geologic life when another form 
had displaced it in the larger history of evo- 
lution. 

We find survivals on the earth to-day of 
the age of reptiles, of the age of mollusks, 
etc., although these forms of life no longer 
cover the face of the globe as they once did. 
In a somewhat similar way we find survivals 
of certain architectural styles which once 
ruled the world to the exclusion of all others. 
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And I am speaking now not of the old-time 
dominance of this or that style in its original 
place and home, but solely of the dominance 
of its modern revival. 

It will be our effort to place the Greek styles 
inthis evolution, to show where they belong in 
it, how they were produced by it, and how and 
why they are now tending to disappear from it. 
Regarding a given example of any given style 
in our American architecture the same ques- 
tions have always to be asked—first, what is 
its date actually—second, what is the date of 
the general movement which it represents, 
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power? To make a special application,—the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Public 
Library (see my second paper forillustration) 
is a recent case of the survival of the Greek 
style, owing to peculiar local causes ; whereas 
Girard College in Philadelphia belongs to the 
time when all the buildings of Philadelphia 
were controlled by a corresponding fashion. 

When the actual historic sequence of styles 
and fashions has been explained our judg- 
ment becomes clearer, our criticisms are more 
catholic and our view of the future of Ameri- 
can architecture is more certain. Thus we 





Equitable Life Insurance Building, New York. 
Showing Roman-Greek (Renaissance) Cetails. 


In other words, is the given building a sur- 
vival of a movement which has lost its hold 
on fashion and general use; a survival to be 
explained by special causes ; or does it repre- 
sent the time when mainly nothing else was 
done and when the literary influence which 
produced it was in full sway and tide of 


are obliged to undertake a brief sketch of the 
historical conditions under which Greek archi- 
tecture has been revived in modern times and 
in American use. i 
The beginning of modern history dates from 
the Italy of the fifteenth century and from — 
its revival of classical learning. Theessential 
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germs and elements of all modern civilization 
were found in Italy at this time. Conscious 
of his superiority to the medieval culture of 
northern Europe and imbued with a natural 
prejudice against the north European de- 
scendants in Spain, France, England, and 
Germany, and the Germanic invaders of the 
Roman Empire, the natural patriotic impulse 
of the Italian was to revert in memory to the 
ancient glories of this empire and to consider 
his own superior civilization as a revival of 
this glory. The Italian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was an enthusiastic student and admirer 
of Roman antiquity—first, because of his an- 
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colored, saturated, and inspired the Roman 
Imperial period. Several influences combined 
to exaggerate for the Italians the Latin char- 
acteristics of classic antiquity, as against the 
Greek. It was easy for an Italian to study 
and learn Latin as being the original of his 
own language. Italy wasthe mother country 
of the Roman Empire, and patriotic pride 
played its part. Finally the select and aris- 
tocratic circle of students of Greek existing 
in the early Renaissance was broken up, dis- 
persed, and destroyed by the movement of the 
Catholic counter-reformation * and by the so- 
cial revolutions in Italy which in thesixteenth 





tagonism to the medieval ideals of Northern 
Europe which were still of controlling influ- 
ence there; second, because his patriotism 
could not find in looking backward a period 
which reminded him of hisown prosperity and 
culture, short of that of the Roman Empire. 
Hence the revival of art and literature which 
we know as the Renaissance*—a revival 
based on the study of the monuments and lit- 
erature of Roman antiquity. 

The students of the Renaissance were un- 
conscious of the Greek influences which had 





*[Re-nd-sons’, French nasal n, or re-na’‘sans.] A word 
derived from the French, meaning a new birth. 





Girard College, Philadelphia. 
Greek Temple Copy. 








Corinthian Orders. 


century attended and favored the foreign as- 
cendencies, then founded on the ruins of the 
autonomous Italian principalities and repub- 
lics. 

It was not till the later part of the eight- 
eenth century that the study of Greek litera- 
ture and history displaced and supplanted 
the earlier exclusive preference for the Latin 
literature and the history of Rome. This 
Greek revival was in its turn displaced and 





*A movement which sprang up in the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe to reform the Catholic church with the 
machinery of its own organism, and within the circle of 
its own beliefs. This movement antagonized the study of 
Greck as favored by men of pagan tendency.—W. H. G, 



























































supplanted by a medieval revival (the study Greek revival in architecture shared the fate 
of the literature and history of the Middle of the literary Greek revival as regards the 





Ages) which gradually developed after 1820 
‘ and which culminated about 1850. 

By these dates, and according to this 
sequence, the history of modern architecture 
has been controlled, until the art revival of 


(illustrations—City Hall, , 
Chicago—Equitable Life In- 
surance Building, New York) 
is in ornamental fashions 
and design the Roman- 
Greek, that is to say itis 
the Greek style as used by 
the Roman and as revived 
by the Italians of the fif- "ogee 
4 teenth century (from their 

own ruins), oblivious of the 
Greek element in it or rather 
indifferent to the point of 
view that there was any- 
thing in it that was not 
Roman. The Greek style, 
pure and simple, of modern 
architecture dates from the 
later eighteenth century 
and was unknown in mod- § 


represents and reflects the 
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recent years. The so-called Renaissancestyle ject. Theessence of Greek art is to be free and 





ern copy beforethistime. It Custom House, Philadelphia. Greek Temple Copy. Doric Order. 


study of Greek literature and Greek history spontaneous. The essence of a modern copy 
. which flourished at the same time. This of Greek art is to be formal, rigid, and ‘‘cor- 





turn of interest in 
thesecond quarter 
of the nineteenth 
century to the 
Middle Ages, and 
we have already 
seen that the mod- 
ern Gothic revival 
was the result. 

It is time to 
look at the build- 
ings and architec- 
tural details 
which not only 
illustrate but also 
actually consti- 
tute our subject. 
Greek architec- 
ture is inseparable 
from the idea of a 
portico or colon- 
nade, eitheractual 
or simulated, 
(when simulated 
it is Roman-Greek or Renaissance) and the 
traits and various architectural divisions 
thereof are as sternly organized and as rigid- 
ly fixed as the details of a modern regimental 
uniform. Herein lies the difficulty of our sub- 
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rect.” The modern interest in Greek art in- 
spiredthesecopies. Thesame interest, carried 
further and carried deeper, has taught us to 
abandonthem. These are some of the con- 
tradictions which beset with difficulty the 
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By Greek architecture we understand 
naturally Greek architecture as known to 
us and as known in its ruins ; afew shattered 
remnants of a glorious past, the broken 
fragments which have been spared by chance, 





Catholic Cathedral, Philadelphia. 
Simulated Greek Temple Portico and Roman-Greek (Renaissance) Details. 


path of a modern essayist commissioned to 
write a few simple articles for a popular 
educational magazine on the subject of Greek 
architecture in American use. No matter! 
Let us stick to the facts and begin with the 
colonnade. 


by the indifference of the barbarian, and by 
the exhaustion of the destroyer. Greek 
domestic architecture and Greek public 
utilitarian architecture have scarcely left us 
one stone placed upon another. What we 
know is the temple and even that we know 
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only in a few scattered ruins; and yet it is 
clear that the temple colonnade or portico has 
been the controlling architectural feature, 
not only of the modern copies, but also of the 
other classes of ancient public buildings 
which have disappeared. Our architecture is 
naturally one of walls, doors, windows, and 
roofs, 

We build a Greek portico when we imi- 
tate the Greeks or when we imitate peo- 
ple who imitated the Greeks, or when 
we imitate people who imitated people 
who imitated the Greeks, etc., etc. The 
Greeks built colonnade porticos for different 
reasons; first and foremost, because the 
Egyptians did it and because they originally 
learned from Egypt pretty much all that they 
did or knew ; second, because it is the only 
kind of building which allows you to be in a 
building and to be in the open air at thesame 
time, the portico protects you from the 
heat of the sun or the possible inclemency 
of the weather, but it gives you air and 
it gives you sky; third, the Greeks built 
porticos because they had time to stay under 
them after they were built. 

There are some other reasons. I think one 
of them is that astonecolonnade portico, as 
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conceived and detailed by Greek art, is the 
most beautiful, colossal, noble, and simple 
construction ever devised by man. They 
built some colonnade porticos and liked them 
and then they built more and liked them. 
The Greek was a man who knew a good 
thing when he had done it himself, and who 
was not ashamed to say so, but the best and 
most characteristic thing was that when 
he had donea good thing he was willing to 
stick to it, better it and develop it, and un- 
willing to give it up or try a doubtful experi- 
ment in its place. When colonnade archi- 
tecture died then died the Greek. The only 
difficulty about our modern copies is, that we 
have attempted to resurrect the one and that 
we cannot resurrect the other—cannot, and 
would not, ifwe could. A little while ago 
we were building Greek temples for Christian 
worship and Greek temples for Congressmen 
to legislate American laws in, and Greek 
temples for college students not to study 
Greek in, and Greek temples for the country 
residences of rich plantation owners of the 
South, and Greek temples for New England 
schoolhouses—then all of a sudden we re- 
membered that we were not Greeks but Ameri- 


cans. Then came Hoper and Pennethorne, 





St. George's Hall, Philadelphia. Greek Temple Portico. 
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Penrose and Boutmy.* These gentlemen 
completed the disillusion, They taught us 
that we had never copied a Greek temple at 
all—that a Greek temple was painted in red, 
blue, and yellow and a few other equally 
brilliant colors, that its long horizontal lines 
were all delicate rising curves, that its pro- 
portions were all delicately unequal, that its 
perpendicular lines were never perpendicular 
and always out of parallel, thatits columns 
and capitals were purposely made of different 
sizes, and that the spacings between its 
columns were all purposely irregular. In fact 




















fluence of the Gothic revival previously men- 
tioned, the Greek temple style went out of 
fashion. But it had left its mark on many an 
imposing building of modern times and on 
many a humble one too. In some New 
England towns you can hardly point to a 
dwelling house which does not show its in- 
fluence. The beauty of Greek details had 
been generally vulgarized, the imposing 
massiveness of the stone colonnade had been 
cheapened into wooden orstuccoed imitations ; 
but the Greek colonnade still lives in these 
shadows of its ancient glory to tell the men 
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Girard Bank, Philadelphia. 
Greek Temple Portico, Roman-Greek (Renaissance) Details. 


it was discovered that we had been building 
palpable counterfeits and not the genuine 
article. 

About this time it occurred to some bril- 
liant genius that a Greek temple never had any 
side windows and that it was actually made 
for one distinct and definite purpose—viz., to 
enshrine a statue of a Greek deity. For 
these various reasons, combined with the in- 

* Pennethorne and Hoper both discovered the Greek 
horizontal curves in 1337. See Penrose, ‘‘ Principles of 
Athenian Architecture”’ (expensive folio), Boutmy ‘‘ Phil- 
osophie de l’architecture en Gréce’’ (cheap but not trans- 
lated).—W.. H. G. 


of later times how young America began its 
world career in the time of the French Direct- 
ory and of Gluck’s Operas, when Goethe was 
old and Byron young, when John Winckel- 
mann, living in a foreign home, had launched 
his native Germany on its roadto greatness, 
and when the one thought of every man of 
letters and of learning was to know theGreek 
authors and to have the world recognize them. 
The Philhellenic * enthusiasm of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
took curious shapes. It prompted a member 





* | Fil-he-len’ik.] Loving the Greeks. 
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of the French Convention to propose to burn 
all the Dutch pictures of the Louvre collec- 
tion because they were not classical in sub- 
ject. It led the friends of Voltaire to follow 
his body to the grave dressed in the gar- 
mentsof Greek antiquity. It inspired the 
ladies’ dress of the time of the Directory and 
of Martha Washington whose fashion was 
a not unsuccessful return to Greek simplicity. 
It made Lord Byron give up his life for Greek 
liberty and prompted Goethe to write his 
“Iphigenia.” It suggested subjects for the 
Operas of Gluck and inspired the symphonies 
and sonatas of Beethoven. * It taught the 
republican ideal of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives’’ to the 
ardent patriots of Philadelphia and of Paris. It 
produced the sculpture of Thorwaldsen and 
Canova and Hiram Powers, andit created the 
style of the Madeleine and of Girard College. 
All these things I often think of when I look 
at the facade of some village church or the 
door jambs and lintel of some humble farm 
house. Theinfluence of Greek architecture 
on American buildings is the history of the 
young republic and of all Europe in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenthcentury. How 


* Beethoven’s passion in literature was Plutarch’s 
“Lives. "—W. H. G. 


It 


many things we need to know and how 
many things we need to forget, when we look 
at our modern copies of the Parthenon and 
Erechtheum!* But one main thing is in 
them and one main thing has been said in 
this paper. There was an influence and it 
was world-controlling. Nothing was said, 
or done, orthought, in the year 1800, that 
was not colored or influenced by that study of 
Greek literature which caused the revival of 
the portico colonnade of the Greeks. It 
might have been the marble deportment of a 
Bonaparte or the short waist of a maiden’s 
dress. It might have been the part of Helen 
of Troy in the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust 
or the Dance of the Blessed Spirits in the 
“‘Orpheus”’ of Gluck. It might have been 
the ‘‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn”’ by Keats or the 
simplicity of Wordsworth. It might have 
been the story of Marat and Charlotte Cor- 
day + or the molding of a door panel. But 
it was all in and of, the GREEK REVIVAL. 





*(E-rek’the-um.] See the text-book in the C. L. S. C. 
course on ‘‘ Greek Architecture and Sculpture”? (index). 
All technical terms relating to architecture will also be 
explained in this work. 

¢ The assassination of Marat by Charlotte Corday was 
inspired by the study of ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives.”"—W. H. G. 


(To be continued.) 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


ISTORY is war. The historian has, 
H hitherto, chiefly concerned himself 
with the quarrels of kings, their 
conquests, their victories and defeats. Na- 
tions are historical through their battles. 
Cities are celebrated for their sieges, their de- 
fense or capture. History has thus been 
largely national instead of international, 
special instead of universal. 

Patriotism has been regarded as one of the 
great virtues. ‘‘ My country, right or wrong,”’ 
has been thought to bea very noble sentiment. 
It is, in truth, rather childish, because blind, 
unreasoning patriotism is not a great virtue. 
There is a larger patriotism that includes the 
brotherhood of man, that considers the com- 
monwealthofhumanity. Nationsthere must 
be, and national institutions are necessary for 
the peace and safety of the people. History 
has been almost exclusively national and has 


been international only in its record of wars. 
The closing century sees the historian taking 
a new point of view. History now concerns 
itself more with peoples and less with kings 
and governments. The student of thesetimes 
observes international laws, international in- 
terests, and international institutions with 
ever-increasing interest. 

An international institution is one that 
concerns people quite independent of their 
race or nationality. Such institutions have 
existed in a certain small and irregular way 
for centuries. It is only in quite modern 
times that they have become of permanent 
value. The United States would be impossi- 
ble without the railroad and telegraph. This 
great union of what are, practically, small 
nations, that would in the past have been in 
a state of chronic war, is possible because 
knit together by modern science. In like 
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manner steam and electricity make it possi- 
ble for international institutions to live and 
grow. 

London Punch some years ago published a 
picture representing a gentleman walking 
down a village street in rural England. Two 
natives of the place view the stranger with 
disgust. Says one, ‘‘ Who be that?” 

The other replies, ‘‘ A stranger.” 

“‘A stranger! Then ’eave ’alf a brick at 
im.”’ 

This exactly expresses the national spirit 
of all nations in the past; of nearly all to- 
day. Tomurder the stranger is the first im- 
pulse of the savage. ‘‘ My country, right or 
wrong,”’ is not a much finer sentiment. 

Peace, good roads, and a certain amount of 
freedom and intelligence are essential to any 
international institution. In the past, kings 
and governments had many opportunities to 
create international institutions, but were 
unable to see their value or unwilling that 
they should exist at all. For instance, a 
Roman emperor might command all the world 
to meet in certain cities to be taxed. There 
was then a chance for people to meet for trade 
and for mutual acquaintance. Nothing ever 
came of such commands except the chance to 
collect taxes. Religion, the desire for social 
amusements and trade first led people of dif- 
ferent nations, tongues, and races to meet in 
peace for a common object. The ceremonies 
of some religious festival brought represent- 
atives of different nations together. The 
temple made a meeting place where all might 
assemble in peace. The festival wasin the 
nature of a social amusement and the meet- 
ing naturally resulted in trade. Thus some 
ancient temple sheltered the firstinternational 
convention. Religious meetings became so- 
cial meetings, and the festival led to the mar- 
ket. Intime the meetings became more of 
an entertainment. Games and exhibitions 
became the chief attraction and the religious 
ceremonies served merely as an excuse for the 
meetings. 

The Greek athletic games illustrate this 
growth of international meetings and they 
made the first important international insti- 
tutions. These games, known from their lo- 
calityas the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games, weré practically interna- 
tional exhibitions and in them may be traced 
the idea of our present world’s fairs. The 
Olympic games, the most important, were 
held once in four years in the sacred inclosure 


called Altis, on the Olympic plain in Elis. A 
religious festival gave excuse for the meetings 
and made it possible for people of different 
nationalities to meet in peace and in absolute 
security. The time was a regular stated truce 
and all war was suspended fora month. Safe 
conduct to and from the games was secured to 
all and the only contests were for the prizes 
to be won in the races and athletic trials and 
‘“‘events.’’ All who could leave home as- 
sembled to take part in the religious festival 
and to witness the games. Poets, artists, 
and merchants met to exhibit their works or 
wares or to publish their writings. Every- 
thing was done to make the ceremonies im- 
pressive and to give dignity and grandeur to 
the show. Processions, music, the decora- 
tions of the temples, the games and banquets— 
all tended to attract visitors to the exhibitions 
and meetings, and the fact that all were at 
peace encouraged social intercourse and 
friendly exchange of ideas, promoted com- 
merce, and stimulated invention and the arts. 
These games have been often described and it 
is now necessary only to observe that they 
were thefirst international institutions. They 
undoubtedly had a very great influence upon 
the people who lived sufficiently near each 
other to attend the festivals. There were 
practically no roads. The sea was the only 
highway and all vessels were comparatively 
small and always slow and difficult to navi- 
gate. The influence of the games as inter- 
national institutions was therefore very lim- 
ited. Compared to modern exhibitions they 
were really local meetings between neighbor- 
ing states. The Roman games were an out- 
growth of the Greek games, but they were 
of apparently less international interest as 
they appear to have degenerated into mere 
local spectacles and municipal shows. 

Next in historical importance as interna- 
tional institutions were the countless “‘ fairs ”’ 
that were held at intervals for centuries in 
different parts of Europe and in Asia and por- 
tions of Africa. A fair was a stated market 
or general assemblage of people for trade. 
Two causes seem to have been at work to 
create the general markets or trade meet- 
ings. The want of proper roads made it dif- 
ficult for merchants and traders to meet often, 
and thechronicstate of war or, what was worse, 
the want of protection from robbers, both le- 
gal and illegal, made it necessary for traders 
to travel in parties for mutual protection 
against landlords, footpads, extortionate toll- 
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gatherers, robber barons, and highwaymen. 
It was recognized that to create facilities for 
trade creates trade and the safest way tocreate 
trade was to establish markets or fairs at 
fixed times and places. 

As in the Greek games, religious festivals 
seem to have first suggested fairs. The people 
called to the church to celebrate mass natu- 
rally stopped afterwards in the town for trade 
and social intercourse. Thus it happened 
that merchants prepared for the festival, and 
the church, like the ancient temple, became 
the protector of international meetings. 
There was peace during the time of the fair, 
and people from distant parts met to their 
mutual advantage. There were two classes 
of fairs in Europe, the local or town fairs held 
once a week or once a month and the great 
fairs held once a year. The little village or 
town fairs on market day were purely local 
and it was only the great fairs like the fair at 
Nijnii-Novgorod in Russia, at Leipsic, and 
Frankfurt in Germany, that became inter- 
national institutions. In Russia a kirmess 
was .at once achurch festival, or fair, and a 
social gathering. Amusements, sports, and 
entertainments always formed a part of these 
fairs. Asonthe Olympic plain thegames at- 
tracted the people, so in these great fairs, ex- 
hibitions and shows always flourished. The 
desire to be taken out of themselves, to forget 
their own dulllives in the lives of the gods and 
heroes, led the people to listen to the poets, 
story-tellers, and singers and in this way 
music, poetry, and the drama became inter- 
national, People from distant places heard at 
the games the new poems and spread their 
fame through their own country. Even at 
the fairs crude dramatic exhibitions began to 
teach that all men have a common humanity 
and inspired the international spirit. 

Freedom of intercourse, cheapness of trans- 
portation, and the mail and telegraph have 
rendered these great fairs of less commercial 
importance and they arerapidly disappearing. 
This very cheapness and ease of transporta- 
tion tends on the other hand to encourage the 
international idea. Games are now really in- 
ternational and church conventions, meet- 
ings, and festivals include all the world of a 
like faith. Allinstitutions tend to unite or 
keep in touch with allied institutions the 
world over. Science knows not nations or 
races. Its conventions are universal, its dis- 
coveries announced to all nations on the same 
day. Labor seeks to unite all men in a 
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brotherhood of work and friendly helpfulness. 
Real international institutions now seek to 
do the work of the people instead of the na- 
tions. The Red Cross Society knows no flags 
and the Postal Union forwards letters in 
every language. Every Sunday school has 
its international lessons. The Christian En- 
deavor, the King’s Daughters, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, are in greater 
or less degree international in spirit and in 
practice. Chautauqua is international. 

The Greek games disappeared centuries ago 
and the great fairs are becoming of less and 
less importance, yet we have in the last half 
of this century exhibitions and fairs that ina 
better way and on a far grander scale ac- 
complish all that these festivals and trade 
meetings ever attempted. The most impor- 
tant international institution to-day is the 
universal exhibition, the real world’s fair. 
It is less than fifty years since the first great 
exhibition was held in London and now we 
are looking forward with pleasurable antici- 
pations to one more international show and 
forecasting with curious interest its results 
upon the civilized world. The grand series of 
international fairs beginning in the Crystal 
Palace and culminating in the remarkable 
series of wonderful buildings on the shore of 
Lake Michigan have been, next to the church 
and the printing press, the most powerful 
means of educating all the people ever de- 
vised. 

A great exhibition is agreatteacher. Like 
a picture or the acted drama it is impressive 
because it appeals to the eye. The skillful 
writer may try to describe the airy films 
that came from Eastern looms and tell us that 
the princess could draw the fabric of her robe 
through herfingerring. The actual stuff in 
a showcase will tell more about the real 
fabric than any description by pen or pencil. 

The World’s Fair inthe Crystai Palace in 
London in 1851 was the first great display or 
show of a really international character. It 
was attended by great numbers of people 
from all parts of the world and it was an ex- 
hibition of international industry. It was dis- 
tinctly an international institution and its 
effects were most remarkable in many ways. 
First, for ourselves it was an excellent lesson 
in humility. It pricked the American self- 
conceit. We asked at that exhibition a great 
deal of space and filled it with a very uneven 
and unsatisfactory display of our products 
and manufactures. There was too much 
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bunting and not enough science, too much 
of crude raw work and very little art. Itwas 
for usan exhibition of potential energy. It 
practically displayed what we were going to 
do, not what we had done. 

For the English the Crystal Palace was an 
object lesson in art applied to manufactures. 
It showed them that while English tools, 
machines, and manufactured goods were 
solid, substantial, and well-made, French 
materials and fabrics were more beautiful and 
American tools and machines more conven- 
ient, moreeffective, and therefore more profita- 
ble in use. The ideas underlying many 
American machines shown at the Crystal 
Palace may be seen to-day in every English 
machine shop and in every English railroad. 
The same thing happened indirectly through 
the visits of manufacturers of other countries. 
They saw in London new methods, new ap- 
pliances, new materials, and new machines 
and carried home ideas and facts that after- 
wards appeared in German, Russian, French, 
and Italian shops and factories. For the 
English people the foreign visitors were a 
perpetual lesson in good manners. The 


English were, at first, afraid of their ex- 
hibition. They feared that the cunning 


Frenchman and the smart American would 
learn their trade secrets. The people of 
London were even afraid to attend the show. 
They thought the crowds would be like their 
own street crowds, rude, ill-mannered, per- 
haps dangerous. Moreover, the people of 
London had to wear their ‘‘company man- 
ners’’ for six months and it did them good. 
The French visitors were equally alarmed and 
surprised. They expected disorder and found 
that the common people could really be gentle- 
men without the aid of the policeman or 
soldier. The surprise was mutual, for the 
English were charmed with the gracious man- 
ners of their foreign guests, and people from 
continents found that the islander was not 
the terrible bear they had imagined. The 
French were surprised at the industrial dis- 
play of the English and the English were 
astonished at the art work of the French. 
The Crystal Palace was an international 
schoolhouse on kindergarten principles. 

The exhibition of 1851 created a profound 
impression throughout the world and it is not 
surprising that it was the beginning of along 
series of great exhibitions. There have been 
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since that time over eighty great exhibitions, 
more or less international in character. Six 
ofthese were upon a grand scale and were 
really world’s fairs :—The first Paris exhibi- 
tion in 1855, the second London exhibition of 
1862, the second at Paris in 1867, the Vienna 
exhibition of 1873, the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tion in 1876, and the great Paris exposition of 
1878. We also had an attempt at an interna- 
tional exhibition in New York in 1853, but 
we were not ready for such an undertaking 
and it was unworthy of us and ended in the 
usual American way, by burning down. 

There is a literature of exhibitions. Re- 
ports, catalogues, and histories have set 
forth in many volumes the long story of the 
triumphs and the world-wide influence of the 
shows upon the people. The first Paris ex- 
hibition was a wonderful display of French 
industrial and fine art. The French exhibi- 
tion of 1878, following as it did a disastrous 
war, was an impressive lesson in political 
economy. Ittaught all Europe that a re- 
public did not mean disorder and ruin, that a 
republic can mean business. The Philadel- 
phia exhibition was an object lesson in house- 
hold and industrial art. It revolutionized our 
domestic economy by showing us that our 
homes may be beautiful as well as comforta- 
ble. Nothingever happened in this country 
that was so impressive as an object lesson 
for the nation as the six months’ school at 
Fairmont Park, Its effects are still visible in 
our homes and in our shops and factories. 
It was also an immense advertisement of our 
commercial resources and won us more re- 
spect in Europethanany event in our history. 

The international ideais spreading through- 
out the world. The fast mail and telegraph 
bring, as it were, all minds in touch. Just 
as national costumes are rapidly disappear- 
ing and all the world is dressed alike, so all 
the people tend to become alike. The globe 
trotter finds the great tour round the world 
less interesting than he thought, because 
manners, dress, dwellings, customs, all tend 
toa dull uniformity. Itis better so, because 
national lines thus fade away. A common 
humanity takes the place of races and 
tongues. International affairs fill all the 
papers and international institutions increase 
rapidly, because now are all people drawn to 
the brotherhood of man, and nations learn to 
live in the commonwealth of the world. 
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T is quite common in this country to re- 

] ject the suggestion of city ownership 
and management of gas works as social- 
istic, undemocratic, and sure to entail such 
jobbery and political corruption as to be ut- 
terly Utopian. Fewdisinterested parties who 
talk this way areaware thatin one of the most 
democratic states of this union, Virginia, 
nearly every large city does thus own its gas 
works, without any suspicion of uprooting 
thereby the industrial framework of society, 
and not only without increase but, if the citi- 
zens of those places are to be believed, with 
a positive diminution of political corruption. 
Nor is the movement confined to Virginia. 
However, its greater progress there, at least 
in recent years, may be reasonably ascribed to 
the greater knowledge the people of that 
state now haveof its effects. Thecities own- 
ing their works with the date of the adop- 
tion of eachareas follows: Philadelphia, Pa., 


1841 ; Richmond, Va., 1852 ; Alexandria, Va., 


1853; Henderson, Ky., 1867; Wheeling, 
West Va., 1870; Bellefontaine, O., 1873 ; Dan- 
ville, Va., 1876; Charlottesville, Va., 1876; 
Hamilton, O., 1890; Fredericksburg, Va., 
1891. 

Philadelphia in 1890 had a million popula- 
tion ; Richmond, 81,388; Wheeling, 35,013; 
Hamilton, 17,565 ; Alexandria, 14,339; Dan- 
ville, 10,305 ; Henderson, 8,835; Charlottes- 
ville, 5,562 ; Bellefontaine, 4,238 ; and Freder- 
icksburg about 5,000. 

Thus cities of all sizes are represented, 
though all but three of the ten are under 20,- 
ooo and four are under 10,000, 

From personal visits to these cities during 
1890-91, which I repeated during July and 
August of 1892, I found that public own- 
ership meets with great popular approval, 
and a return to private ownership, despite 
strong attempts of interested parties to se- 
cure it, is scouted as altogether out of the 
question. Mistakes of management are often 
apparent, as in private works. Some cities 
are slowin keeping their plants abreast of 
the latest improvements. In two or three 
of the largest cities there are charges that 
labor-saving devices are too slowly introduced 


in order to permit of more workmen finding 
employment. The same complaint is often 
made by the engineers in private companies 
relative to the undue conservatism of the 
direction. 

On the other hand I think it can be proved 
conclusively that while public works may 
not on the whole manufacture gas cheaper 
than can privatecompanies, yet in the former 
the citizens and in the latter the stockholders 
get the benefits of cheap production. 

To put it in another way, the gas consumers 
of public companies either get their gas 
cheaper than do those dependent on private 
companies similarly placed as regards price of 
coal and residuals and size of city or, the price 
of gas remaining the same oreven, as in 
Philadelphia, alittle higher in the public than 
in the private companies, the cities enjoying 
public ownership derive a large net revenue 
therefrom. 

The experience of Richmond, Va., well il- 
lustrates the advantages of city ownership. 
With gas coal at $4.60 a ton, coke at only six 
cents a bushel, with the price of gas at $1.50, 
and the consumption public and private in 
1891, 184,320,000 feet, the city made above all 
expenses, including repairs, unusual improve- 
ments and extensions, the cash sum of $44,- 
646.46. Besides this, the city obtained free 
51,122,600 feet for public use which at $1.50 
per thousand feet was worth $76,683.90. The 
total profit thus was $121,330.36 or 20.22 per 
cent profit on the $600,000 necessary, accord- 
ing to the superintendent, to duplicate tie 
works. Even if taxes be deducted, and pub- 
lic companies pay none, the profit would re- 
main fully 17 per cent. 

If the gas had been sold at $1.25, as is the 
case in Richmond this year, the net profit, 
not allowing for taxes, would have been 
on the same consumption $11,591.74 cash 
plus $63,902.25 worth of gas used in streets 
and public buildings. This amounts to $75,- 
493-99 or 12.6 percent. Allowing for taxes, 
the profit would still have been 10 per cent. 
The real cost to the city for gas, its works 
having been paid for, is only 84.3 cents and 
this owing to improvements recently made 
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will fall to 80 cents in 1892. When the size 
of Richmond and the price of coal, coke, and 
tar there are considered, this record surpasses 
that of any private ownershipin returns to the 
citizens. 

Wheeling, West Va., makes its gas for from 
40 to 50 cents every year, according as much 
or little is spent for improvements, for all so 
spent I include in that year’s cost of gas. It 
is sold for 75 cents, but a large part of the 
profit has been hitherto taken in the form of 
free gas for public use. Now that public 
owned electric lights are introduced, the profit 
in cash will be considerable. Coal in Wheel- 
ing is about $1.60 a ton but coke yields only 
about three cents a bushel. 

Philadelphiain 1890, paying $3.89 per ton for 
coal and realizing about six cents per bushel 
for coke charged $1.50 for gas, but by so do- 
ing made a profit of over one and one half 
million dollars, if we estimate the gas used 
by the city at the same rate as that charged 
to private consumers, Even if we estimate 
the gas used in streets and public build- 
ings at $1 the net profit would still have been 
$1,330,000 0r 17.7 per cent on the cost of dupli- 
cating the plant. The cost of the gas, aside 
from the extensive improvements in the plant 
was 7ocents. With the latter it was 84 cents 
per thousand feet. 

The city buys one third of the gas used 
from a private company, paying 37 cents 
per thousand therefor, delivered in the 
holder. The cost of distribution adds eighteen 
cents to this, while the coal gas made by 
the city costs a little more, but coal gas made 
in varying quantities from day to day to suit 
the demand costs more in the holder than 
water gas of which a fixed amountis daily 
taken. Thegas engineers of Philadelphia be- 
lieve that the city would save money by mak- 
its water gas also. 

The other cities owning their gas works 
present an equally favorableshowing. Belle- 
fontaine and Hamilton, O., sell for $1 ; Dan- 
ville, Va. and Henderson, Ky., for $1.25; 
Alexandria for $1.44, Charlottesville and 
Fredericksburg, Va., for $1.50. All are mak- 
ing agood profit for the city at these prices 
which are lower than in most cities similarly 

circumstanced in regard to conditions of gas 
production. 

City ownership means far less expenditure 
for high salaries and the subsidizing of the 
press and the city councils but in some of the 
larger cities rather more expense possibly 
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for common labor than is the case with pri- 
vate owned works. On this subject as on all 
details and even on the sum total of cost it 
is impossible to get many returns from pri- 
vate companies. But the comparison of net 
results to citizens and gas consumers in 
public and private works is easy. 

If the profits of gas making absorbed by 
private companies are as great as indicated 
by the profits of public companies, the ques- 
tion arises, how are the profits concealed ? The 
answer iseasy. It is by overcapitalization. 
The cost of duplicating the works in Phila- 
delphia is only about $3 per thousand feet of 
gas sold. In Richmond and Wheeling $3.30 
to $3.50, and in thesmaller cities from $4.50 
to $6. Yet theaveragecapitalization per thou- 
sand feet of gas used in the burner in the fifteen 
largest cities with private ownership of gas 
making full returns in 1890 was as follows: 
New York, $6.48 Washington, §$ 3.25 


Chicago, 13.58 Milwaukee, 2.59 
Brooklyn, 5.01 Jersey City, 13.42 
St. Louis, 19.50 Louisville, 7.32 
Baltimore, 14.70 Omaha, 5.30 
San Francisco, 11.76 Rochester, 9.09 
Cincinnati, 6.50 St. Paul, 9.09 


New Orleans, 20.25 

The average capitalization was $9.85 or 
probably two and one half to three times the 
cost of duplication. 

Now the cost of duplication is the basis of 
capitalization in competitive business. It may 
be permissible here to repeat two paragraphs 
of what I have elsewhere written. 

“‘Suppose that a factory in a competitive 
business costs $100,000 and makes a net profit 
of $10,000, which, we will assume, is consid- 
ered an average profit on a new investment. 
Now suppose that after eight years rival fac- 
tories of equal efficiency are built for $70,000 
each and are content, consequently, with 
$7.000 profit. The first factory will have to 
sell its goods at $7,000 profit if it would con- 
tinue to compete, and therefore the fac- 
tory would no longer be valued at $100,000, 
but at $70,000, which may be looked at 
as a capitalization of its earning power, 
but which, because of freedom of compfeti- 
tion, is virtually equivalent to the cost of 
duplicating equally efficient works. The 
$30,000 depreciation has been counted off as 
part of the expenses during the five years. 
Evidently the same rule ought to be applied 
toa monopoly, as Professor James so con- 
clusively proved in his monograph of the 
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American Economic Association, on The Re- 
lation of the Modern Municipality to the Gas 
Supply. 

‘“‘ The illustration used by him, while much 
like that just given, deserves quotation. Too 
much light cannot be thrown on this popu- 
lar fallacy of all monopolies that a corpora- 
tion is justified in earning dividends forever, 
on all the capital ever invested in the works. 
Says our authority— 


“¢Tfa man goes into the manufacture of cot- 
ton cloth, and finds that he must tear down and 
rebuild his factory, he is prevented from keep- 
ing the cost of the old mills in. his capital ac- 
count, by the simple fact that, if he does so, an- 
other man who is willing to come in and invest 
a sum of money equal to that which the new will 
cost can compete with him on the basis of the 
existing cost. In the same way, if a new proc- 
ess makes his old machinery useless, he must 
simply throw it away, charge it up to profit and 
loss, and begin again. In this way the inter- 
ests of consumers are continually guaranteed, 
so that they always obtain commodities on the 
same basis of their cost of manufacture with the 
newest and most approved processes, Theold 
capital is thus continually cleared away and the 
basis for a regular and rapid economic advance 
is secured.’ ”’ 


Overcapitalization, however, and a conse- 
quent excuse for high charges can with diffi- 
culty be stopped in private owned monopo- 
lies, whether of gas, water, or street trans- 
portation. 

Most ofthe cities owning their gas works 
have entirely paid for them out of their net 
earnings and have been so much pleased with 
the resultsthat several have lately constructed 
city electric light plants. 

Over one hundred cities in the United 
States now own their electric light plants. 
The success in this has been so great that al- 
most monthly a new city is added to the num- 
ber. The profit in gas, however, seems 
greater than in electric lighting at present. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the finan- 
cial results to a community of city ownership 
in the case of water, as of gas and electricity, 
are usually superior to private ownership. 

It is not altogether certain that universal 
public ownershipof an industry like lighting, 
where improvements are from time to time 
made, would surpass a mixed system where half 
or two thirds of our municipalities would own 
their plants and would be spurred on to do 
their best by some enterprising private com- 
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pavies, while the private companies in 
turn would be incited to give cheap gas 
by the example of the public companies 
as in England. 

It is unfortunate that Philadelphia feels 
obliged to derive a large revenue from her gas 
and water instead of reducing the price, but 
thatis no argument against public owner- 
ship. It means simply that through the fail- 
ure as yet of our American people to prop- 
erly reach the rich in taxation, most of our 
taxes have to be borne by the small house 
owners and the 150,000 to 200,000 of these in 
Philadelphia would be taxed 60 cents on the 
$100 moreif it were not for this revenue from 
public works. Naturally they prefer to escape 
the taxes. Graduated income and inherit- 
ance taxes are sadly needed as well as a 
proper assessment of valuable city land. 

While some of the cities have not improved 
the gas plant as fast as they ought, this is by 
no means true of all and, without an excep- 
tion, greatimprovement in this regard has 
taken place during the past two years. 

But, while the financial results of public 
ownership are so good, the question arises, 
what has been the result on politics? Has 
political corruption not been increased 
thereby? Before directly replying it is well 
to notice that private monopolies of a quasi- 
public nature are a great temptation to 
bribery of councils and legislatures. Every 
one who is at all familiar with American 
political conditions knows that this is one of 
the most potent causes of political corruption. 
Frequently the trouble arises not directly from 
the monopoly managers but from unscru- 
pulous politicians who make a raid upon the 
monopoly in council or legislature and have 
to be bought off or fought at great cost. 

All this demoralization vanishes with pub- 
lic ownership as also the subsidizing of the 
press. Instead there arises a pressure upon 
the party in power toemploy rather more men 
than necessary and tomake tenure of office de- 
pend on political service. Therearises, I say, 
a temptation in this direction, but contrary 
to general belief among those unacquainted 
with the facts, this temptation has been fully 
overcome in most of the ten gas owning 
cities and very largely in all the others. 

Superintendent W. C. Adams of the Rich- 
mond gas works has held his office since 1886 
and before that for sixteen years was assist- 
ant superintendent, despite all political 
changes. Mr. Roxbury, the superintendent 
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in Alexandria, died in 1891 after an incum- 
bency ofthirty years. Superintendent Wm. 
Cannings has held his office in Henderson 
since 1882. Only two superintendents have 
held office in Wheeling for the last fourteen 
years. Captain C. A. Ballou has been city 
engineer and superintendent of the gas 
worksin Danville for eighteen years. Superin- 
tendent T. J. Williams at Charlottesville has 
been inchargesince1855. The Bellefontaine, 
Hamilton, and Fredericksburg works are be- 
ing conducted without connection with the 
‘spoils system. ”’ 

Philadelphia has practically reached that 
condition now. When anew mayor in 1891 
displaced Superintendent Wagner with 
Superintendent Windrim for reasons not at 
all political, no changes whatever were made 
among the subordinates. Undoubtedly there 
was great connection between the gas works 
and the “‘ spoils system”’ prior to 1887, but 
this was due, not to public ownership (there 
was even greater political corruption in con- 
nection with the private owned street car 
lines), but to a most unfortunate provision 
of the gas charter of fifty years before, that 
made the gas officials independent of all in- 


vestigation or removal orcontrol by the coun- 
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cil untila certain portion of the debt was 
paid. Abuse of irresponsible power was in- 
evitable. When a better system of manage- 
ment could be legally obtained in 1887, the 
principles of civil service reform were rapidly 
introduced, until scarcely any of the “spoils 
system’”’ is nowleft in the Philadelphia gas or 
water works. 

It should also be noted that the proof is 
conclusive of as great or greater corruption 
in connection with the private owned New 
York gas works during the same period. 
During all but six years prior to 1887 Phila- 
delphia obtained cheaper gas than New York, 
where the compactness of thecity renders the 
cost of distribution less. 

Some, in face of all this, argue against city 
ownership of gas works as leading to public 
ownersuip not only of street and steam rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones, but of baker 
shops and factories. As well hold that no 
one should eat, lest he eat too much! Expe- 
diency and the results of experience must de- 
termine how far to go and they seem tojustify 
public ownership and management of gas 
works, water works and electric lights. The 
same would doubtless be true ofthe telegraph 
and the telephone. 


THE GREEK AND THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACIES.* 


BY DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Allegheny College. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

A GENERAL VIEW. 
OVERNMENT by the people had its 
fi. first splendid epoch in Greece ; it has 
its latest in the United States. The 
comparison of the two isan attractive theme. 
Separated by twenty centuries and by a third 
of the circuit of the globe, a still greater dis- 
tance in human experience and economic 
conditions divides them. Since the light be- 
gan to fail in Greece, Roman power, east and 
west, has risen to splendor in Rome and Con- 
stantinople. The vastness of the Roman 
grandeur appears when we remember that 
some ten centuries lie between the fall of 
Rome and the fall of Constantinople. Popu- 
lar government was dead in Greece when 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. We must go 
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back to the very heart of refined paganism to 
find a Greek people. 

If we add to the changes wrought by Rome 
and Christianity those effected by the develop- 
ment of English institutions, by modern 
science and invention, we shall seem to have 
little left which is common in the life of 
Athens and New York. And yet the princi- 
pal factors remain common—man and demo- 
cratic rule. Man asa political being changes 
very slowly, perhaps it is an illusion that he 
changes at all. An assembly at Washing- 
ton is differently constituted and has other 
rules than those of an assembly at Athens ; 
but the large factors are always thesame, and, 
widely as results and details may differ, the 
large lines are very much alike. Man is man 
and democracy is democracy everywhere and 
always. Perhaps it was not lack of wisdom 
and wisely-used experience which led to the 
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loss of Greek liberty and independence. Per- 
haps we owe our success less to wisdom and 
wise use of experience than we are inclined 
to believe and to boast. 

A good illustration of the constant elements 
in the two democracies is found in the Crown 
Oration of Demosthenes delivered in Athens 
more than twenty-two hundred years ago. 
Stripped of localism this oration is a per- 
sonal defense against what we should call 
a charge of treason. If an American states- 
man were defending himself against a charge 
of treason he could not do better than to fol- 
low the lines beaten out in that old speech, 
which is still admired wherever it is read, and 
most admired by those who have studied it 
most minutely. Indeed, it would beeasy tocite 
passages in American orations which might 
have been constructed upon the Crown Ora- 
tion as a model. The effective appeal toa 
democracy is to what is highest in their patri- 
otism, which assumes that the people love 
honorable traditions and seek the highest 
good of the country. Even those who do not 
live on these high levels of citizenship like to 
be flattered into even a momentary belief 
that they do, and are often lifted by elo- 
quence toward the best and purest actions. 

A striking point of likeness between the 
two democracies is that in neither has birth 
been the basis of distinction or authority. 
Solon made wealth the basis of political priv- 
ileges at Athens, but within classes so de- 
fined individual talents and achievements 
gave esteem and influence. While American 
democracy has no categories of privileged 
rich, yet wealth does of itself tend toward the 
Solonic distribution ; and on the other hand 
at Athens personal talents eventually gained 
a free road to distinction. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the Greeks kept slaves 
who were wholly destitute of political rights, 
and that we have hardly succeeded in cloth- 
ing our freedmen with actual political power. 

If we turn to contrasts, we shall find them, 
for the most part, in elements of political life 
which democracy cannot control. It isan ex- 
ceedingly interesting fact that Greece never 
became a nation until after Roman institu- 
tions Grecized at Constantinople and Teuton- 
ized in Central Europe had taken firm root 
in Greek soil, and, with the aid of Western 
Europe, had founded the present limited 
monarchy. Equally interesting is it that 
there is not in the world a more compact, 
homogeneous, and united people than the two 
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millions of Greeks composing that nation. 
For the old Greek democracy, nature com- 
pelled disunion. The mountains cut the 
mainland into some seventeen portions, and 
islanded the people in each portion, and de- 
veloped that excessive local self-government 
which created and perpetuated intellectual, 
moral, and political separation. Under the 
stress of a great terror, they were united to 
repel the Persian invasion ; but mainly their 
public life localized itself and each local di- 
vision knew the other, now as allies, now 
as rivals, now asenemies. Religion madea 
species of federalism in a council presiding 
over questions of sacred spots and violations 
of their sanctity. But it produced more po- 
litical differences than it removed. In short 
democratic Greece had no true federalism. 
There was no restraint by the whole of each 
part in its dealing with personal rights. For 
justice and just laws every Greek had to de- 
pend on his immediate neighbors. Factions 
and revolutions were natural results of the 
intense localism. Politics was city politics 
mainly. 

In the several states, however, the neces- 
sities of their interstate relations developed 
Greek politics and Greek politicians. De-~ 
mosthenes says in his famous oration that: 
when he entered public life he chose Greek 
affairs as his department and field of action ; 
and that all his life had been devoted to Greek 
questions. It was as though we were fifty 
separate American nations anda statesman 
should devote himself wholly to the relations 
of his own state to the others and to the com- 
mon interests of all. Moreover, as no part of 
the land was forty miles from the sea, and as 
much of it was infertile, commerce became 
the chief interest ; and the small commercial 
towns—even Athens hardlyrose to more than 
30,000 inhabitants—maintained a close and 
vexatious rivalry which was fatal to union. 
Athens did indeed maintain for about half a 
century a headship and supremacy which al- 
most made a Greek nation. But her power 
did not seek to consolidate itself in common 
Greek institutions. And Thebes and Sparta 
did not succeed to a Greek headship, but only 
to a Theban and Spartan power over the other 
states. 

Democracy has need of two parallel organi. 
zations of power. The moreimportant one— 
local self-government—Greece achieved, 
Mountains and the sea enabled the Greek 
cities to cradle and nurse personal liberty in 
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a comparative security. If Greece had been 
a level plain, Greek democracy would never 
have been heard of. Andit may be added 
that if Greck experiments with self-govern- 
ment, under the protection of the hills and 
the waves had not developed a marvelous 
and potent civilization, it is not probable 
that any other people could have nursed 
freedom into full strength. The whole 
race to the westward felt the force of Greek 
democracy. 

American democracy hasachieved the other 
necessary element at the base of government 
by the people in an efficient federalism. We 
owe this gain to several happy influences, 
not the least of which is the very failure of 
localism in Greece itself, and in the Italian 
republics. Federalism is in fact aslow-grown 
fruit of the political experience of mankind. 
In the time of Pericles men had not learned 
the imperative necessity of shearing off some- 
thing from localism in order to gain the se- 
curity offered by federalism ; and if a Demos- 
thenes perceived the necessity, he had none 
of the experience essential to success in de- 
vising a federal system. The entire Roman 
experience in spreading common institutions 
over the worid, the medieval failures with di- 
verse systems and laws for peoples geograph- 
ically united, and the slowly built Teutonism 
of Anglo-Saxon localism which was over- 
flowed, after the conquest, by the federalistic 
genius—that is to say the Romanic gen- 
ius—of the Norman kings :—all these and 
much besides went to the making of American 
federalism. 

It is sometimes said that we owe federal- 
ism to the fact that the people in the several 
colonies were, in 1776, of common blood and 
traditions and but recently united in the one 
English nation. But the Greeks of the age 
of Solon were as distinctly one in race and 
traditions and whatever their former political 
experience had been it certainly must have 
filled them with the sense of unity. Indeed 
there is abundant proof that they felt this 
sense of union keenly. They were Greeks ; 
the rest of mankind were barbarians. But 
this was not sufficient. The Americans of 
1776 had inherited a localism organically 
subject to a federalism, and this inheritance 
has a history running back to the Roman 
imperialism with its universal institutions. 

Many differences between Greek and Amer- 
ican democracy arise out of the absence of 
tederalism in the former. Some of these will 


come under our notice in a subsequeat paper. ' 


One large consequence deserves immediate at- 
tention. It was not possible for Greek de- 
mocracy to secure the highest liberty nor to 
give security to the lower measure of freedom 
of which it was proud. One’s neighbor be- 
comes a bad despot when he has no superior, 
and he is constantly and pervasively present. 
So Socrates was condemned by the resent- 
ments and jealousies which he had aroused 
and through the ignorance and narrowness 
of the jury which tried him. A liberty ex- 
posed to such dangers lacks much of reach- 
ing the ideals we cherish. Besides public life 
is menaced on one side by the mob and on the 
other by the oligarch and the dictator. Mob, 
oligarch, dictator, whichever attempts a revo- 
lution, has only the one town to capture. 
There is no state of Pennsylvania to rescue 
Homestead out of the hands of rioters; no 
federal bayonets to restore orderin the Coeur 
d’ Alene Mountains. The mob, the oligarchs, 
and the dictators were numerous enough and 
successful enough to make Greek personal 
liberty insecure. 

Besides all this there is a seed of death in 
pure localism. Pure localism was the rule in 
Greek democracy. Even Demosthenes was 
an Athenian first and a Greek afterwards. 
Local patriotism without the shelter of the 
rooftree of federalism, lives under a burden 
of inevitable personal discount. The dis- 
appointed and the outraged become soured 
and some of them turn traitors. Philip of 
Macedon conquered Greece through the trea- 
son of the disloyal in the several cities. 
Every city had defeated parties and injured 
citizens capable of finding excuses for dis- 
loyalty. In federalism there is a remedy for 
personal wrongs ; and the federated people is 
able to make treason a perilous enterprise. 

Liberty under American democracy has 
continuously endured longer than it contin- 
uously endured at Athens. Thatcity did not 
really become a free commonwealth until 510 
B. C. and in 404 B. C. Sparta captured 
Athens. The restoration .of the Athenian 
democracy was not long deferred, but it was 
overborne by Macedon eighty years later. 
American democracy has a continuous his- 
tory of more than two centuries. 

Greek democracy and Athenian democracy 
are nearly equivalent terms. The Greek 
states were divided into democracies and 
aristocracies. But for Athens, we should 
have no occasion to speak of popular govern- 
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ment in Greece, so relatively insignificant 
were the other popularly governed cities and 
so effective was the influence of Athens in 
maintaining liberty in the states allied to her 
in forms of government. Ifthe alliance had 
been in the nature of an efficient federation, 
the fate of Athens would have been more 
fortunate. Unfortunately Athens made in 
the time of her expansion an empire rather 
than a federated republic. 

Our modern success seems to be due to 
party organization ; that is to say, to the 
voluntary distribution of the people into two 
great parties, one of the Government and the 
other of the Opposition. There may be more 
parties in name—and for good reasons—but 
the minor parties fall into one or the other 
largecamp. This modern method is greatly 
strengthened by the representation of prin- 
ciples by each party. And ifprinciples seem 
sometimes to lack precise definition and cut- 
ting edge, there is still a spirit and tendency 
which hold the party together and give it a 
continuous life. Of course thissystem is im- 
perfect—and imperfect human nature will 
keep it so—but it has rendered an immense 
service in our century and exhibits no signs 
ofdecay. Wecannot conceive of the success 


of popular government with the people di- 


vided into many parties. Some better sys- 
tem there may be, but nobody certainly 
knows what it is. However plausible its 
professions might be, we should have to re- 
ply that nothing but actual trial can dem- 
onstrate the usefulness of a political system. 
In fact, however, the party system is supreme 
in the American democracy. However vision- 
ary any reformer may be he instinctively 
sets himself about securing a majority for his 
measures. Itis hardly less significant that 
a single personality never dominates an 
American party in such a sense as to sup- 
press the feeling that principles are at stake ; 
and since Washington no personality has ob- 
literated party lines. In truth, the fear of 
personal superiority in a party or against all 
parties is one of the instinctive safeguards of 
the American democracy. The party system 
is almost if not quite as valuable a discovery 
as our compromise of the claims of sectional- 
ism and nationality. There are obvious sub- 
tractions to be made from any theory of the 
perfection of the party system ; but a better 
device for effecting popular government has 
not been found. 

The party existed in democratic Greece, 
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but the party system did not exist. Under a 
party system, both bodies of the people are 
loyal to the country ; and, after an election, 
the minority submits gracefully to the rule 
ofthe majority. The Greeks hardly knew 
this bit of ethics, and the defeated were apt 
to conspire against the authority they had 
not been able to overthrow in legitimate 
ways. The party often, if not generally, 
meant a faction, and even great men did not 
scruple to intrigue abroad against their coun- 
try. This topic is so closely interwoven with 
Greek method in elections, that further dis- 
cussion of it will be postponed to a future 
article, 

Among the differences between Greek and 
American democracy, the matter of migra- 
tion and immigration occupies a large place. 
Migration between different parts of the terri- 
tory of our democracy has been a very whole- 
some influence which was small in the 
Greek republics. Among us it has tended to 
strength. It produces community of feeling 
and ideas and moderates the force of local- 
ism. We owe to it the strong development 
of national feeling which has come to us since 
1860, quite as much as we owe it to the strug- 
gle for national unity from 1861 to 1865. 
The migrating, and even the traveling citi- 
zen takes and gives. He receives an inspi- 
ration to patriotism in the sense of the breadth 
and power of the republic, and gains civic re- 
pose in finding everywhere the signs of a 
common country governed by common in- 
stitutions, 

In Greece commercial intercourse might 
seem to have had a similar effect ; but it was 
so largely characterized by intense rivalries 
that the inevitable good of it was fully neu- 
tralized by commercial strife. There was a 
limited migration of the dissatisfied, the ban- 
ished, and the fugitives from oppression or 
justice; but this was distinctly harmful. 
Athens gained nothing when Aschines, after 
his defeat in his assault upon the character 
of Demosthenes, left his native city for 
Rhodes. Asa rule such a change of resi- 
dence planted a dangerous foe in some rival 
city. There was some healthful intercourse 
by the travel of philosophers and artists or 
their changes of residence; and Athens 
doubtless obtained some influence in this way, 
not enough to overcome the dangers pro- 
duced by removals which were more or less 


involuntary. 


If we turn to the effects of immigration, we 
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find the advantages wholly on the side of the 
Greek democracy. Practically, there was no 
immigration into Greece after the rise of the 
democracy. The entire history of Greek 
liberty was worked out by a race as nearly 
pure as any one that is known to have done 
a great work. Such incoming as there was 
had so trifling an effect that it need not be 
considered at all. There is a reasonable 
doubt whether this constancy of race elements 
was a realadvantage. The modern successes 
belong to mixed races. But on the other 
hand we must reflect that an Athens as 
mixed in race as New York, Chicago, or 
Philadelphia could not have remained free 
and popularly-governed. 

In the United States immigration in an- 
nual installments—not in mass at once—has 
given some forms of strength and some 
wholesome growths. It has lessened the 
dangers from a narrow illiberality and from a 
changeless conservatism. Buton the other 
hand it has severely strained our forms of 
government ; andit is probably now exerci- 
sing its largest measure of deleterious in- 
fluence. We have had and have, not merely 
toeducate hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants each year, but we have also to beedu- 
cated by them. The latter necessity is the 
more important since what the greater num- 
ber ofthem teach us is not new lessons in 
liberty regulated by law. 

There was in Greece a long conflict anal- 
ogous to our own struggle of Northand South. 
It was not sectional in our sense, but astrug- 
gle between the oligarchic and democratic 
states, each state being politically independ- 
ent, in theory. The oligarchic states 
grouped about Sparta as a leader, and Athens 
was the head of the democratic states. For 
Greece the struggle ended in a common ruin. 
The two divisions first weakened each other 
and then both fell under the power of Philip 
of Macedon. We owe it to that federal sys- 
tem which had built up a national patriotism 
that our conflict strengthened and consoli- 
dated the nation. The principle of localism 
went down before that of federalism because 
the latter was really supreme in men’s minds 
evenattheSouth. Therevolting states at once 
formed themselves into a new confederation 
and fought for independence as a nation and 


not as a more or less provisional league of 
sovereign commonwealths. Neitherdivision 
of the Greeks attained to the unity represented 
in the Congress and president of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

To Athens belongs the glory of evolving 
the individual man as a maker of the state 
and supreme in his function asa citizen. A 
sense of reserved rights not needing to be 
carefully defined pervaded Athenian civic life. 
Individual liberty, the only real liberty, grew 
to stalwart vigor. In Sparta the individual 
was only a fragment of a whole; in Athens 
he had to be reminded that he owed duties to 
the state and he became too large and too 
free fora well-ordered state. In short, the 
problem of regulating liberty by law had but 
an imperfect solution in Athens. The prob- 
lem is always a living one; it will never 
cease to perplex statesmen ; it will always 
provoke philosophers and dreamers to de- 
vise systems of socialism. Plato’s Republic 
is a thoroughgoing condemnation of the 
Athenian individualism which made a Plato 
possible. Weseem to be reading a socialistic 
newspaper when he tells us that every city is 
really two cities, ‘‘a city of the rich and a city 
ofthe poor.’? His remedy for thisand other 
evils is to abolish the individual, to found a 
state in which one is nothing and the whole 
everything. Thereis, in principle, nothing 
in modern socialism which is not found in 
Plato’s Republic, the chief difference being 
that no recent scheme is so radical as Plato’s. 
American democracy has, in the main, made 
light of schemes to suppress the individual, 
and this is due mainly to the large limita- 
tions of American liberty under law. Here, 
too, a balance has been reached between the 
rights of the one and the many, which, though 
more or less unsatisfactory to ideal politics, is 
preferred to the least radical socialism. Mean- 
while as practical cases of dangerous indi- 
vidualism arise, they are dealt with by new 
laws. (The laws regulating the sale of oleo- 
margarine are an example of this method.) 
The creation of the free citizen was the splen- 
did achievement of Greek democracy ; the 


restraint by law of the free citizen is the. 


task which American democracy has set be- 
fore itselfand largely accomplished—and still 
left the citizen free. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[October 2. ] 

‘*See that thou make all thimrgs according to 
the pattern shewed to thee in the mount.—He- 
brews., viii., 5. 

HE elements which make a perfect 
| work are two—a perfect workman, 
and a perfect pattern. A perfect 
workman must have perfect faithfulness and 
perfect skill; and so to make any accom- 
plishment entirely complete, faithfulness and 
skill must join in the fulfillment of the perfect 
plan. It is very much like the casting of 
some great work in metal. There is skill in 
the mixing of the elements. Faithfulness is 
like the pervading heat which keeps the whole 
mass fluid. But the plan or pattern of the 
work is like the mold into which the well- 
mixed and molten metal must be poured, that 
it may get form and value, and not remain 
a merely shapeless mass. 

There are, then, two great reasons why 
men’s works are failures: one is the lack of 
the personal qualities of faithfulness and skill 
in the worker ; the other is the absence of a 
pattern, or the presence of a wrong pattern, 
in which the faithfulness and skill take shape. 
Plenty of people there are who, with most 
perfect plans of life, are so unfaithful or un- 
skillful that their lives come to nothing. 
The world is full of men who, with great 
faithfulness and skill are doing little, because 
the plan, the standard, the pattern of their 
life is weak or wrong. To them, and of 
them, let me speak, using for my text these 
words out of the old Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“* See that thou make all things according to 
the pattern shewed to thee in the mount.”’ 

The warning had been given to Moses when 
he was about to make the Tabernacle. The 
leader of the Jews was full of faithfulness, 
and all the skill of all the people was at his 
command. Hecould make what he would; 
but never in all the world before had there 
been such a tabernacle as he was now to build. 
We read in Exodus that God called him up 
into a high mountain, and there He gave His 
servant a description of the Tabernacle which 
He wanted him to build. He showed it to 
him in elaborate detail, and when, upon the 


seventh day, Moses came down from Mount 
Sinai, the unbuilt Tabernacle was already in 
existence in the mind of God. It was not yet 
in being as a material fact, a bright, strange 
apparition, such as by and by moved with the 
host of the Israelites and filled the tribes of 
theirenemies with wonder. But yet, in atrue 
sense, it was—it had existence, when God 
had opened the chamber of His will in which 
the idea of the unbuilt Tabernacle already 
stood complete, and showed it to His servant. 

We have only to enlarge the conception 
which is in this story and make it general, 
and we come at once to one of the loftiest and 
most inspiring thoughts of human life. As 
the old Tabernacle, before it was built, ex- 
isted in the mind of God, so all the unborn 
things of life, the things which are to make 
the future, are already living in their perfect 
ideas of Him, and when the future comes, its 
task will be to match those divine ideas with 
their material realities. Surely in the very 
statement of such a thought of life there is 
something which ennobles and dignifies our 
living. The things whichcome to pass here 
in the world are not mere volunteer efforts of 
man’s enterprise, not self-contained ven- 
tures which are responsible to nothing and 
to no one but themselves. For each of them 
there is an idea present already in the thought 
of God, a pattern of what each in its purest 
perfection iscapable of being. Out of the de- 
sire to realize that idea must come the high- 
est inspiration. In the degree to which it 
has realized that idea must be the standard of 
judgment of every work of man. 

To-day begins a baby’s life. A child is 
born into the world. What shall we say 
about that child’s unlived life? Noman can 
tell what it willbe. Its lessons are unlearned, 
its tasks untried, its discoveries unmade, its 
loves unloved, its growth entirely ungrown, 
as the little new-born problem lies unsolved 
on this the first day of its life. Is there 
nowhere in the universe any picture of what 
that child’s life ought to be, and may be? 
Surely thereis. If God is that child’s father, 
then in the Father’s mind there must surely 
be a picture of what that child with his pe- 
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culiar faculties and nature may become in the 
completeness of his life. Years hence, when 
that baby of to-day has grown to be the man 
of forty, the real question of his life will be, 
what? Not the questions which his fellow- 
citizens of that remote day will be asking, 
What reputation has he won? What money 
has heearned? Not even, What learning has 
he gained? But, How far has he been able to 
translate into the visible and tangible reali- 
ties of a life that idea which was in God’s 
mind on that day in the year when he was 
born? Howdoes the tabernacle which he has 
built correspond with the pattern which is in 
the mount? Ah, somewhere in the universe 
of God, dear friends—if not among our breth- 
ren beside us, if not by our own hearts—that 
question is being asked to-day of every one 
of us who has grown up and left his youth be- 
hind him. 


[ October 9.] 

All this is true not merely of a whole life 
as a whole, but of each single act or enter- 
prise of life. We have not thought richly 
or deeply enough about any undertaking un- 
less we have thought of it as an attempt to 
put into the form ofaction that which already 


has existence in the idea of God. You start 
upon your profession, and your professional 
career in its perfect conception shines al- 
ready in God’s sight. Already before Him 
is the picture of the good physician, the broad- 
minded merchant, the fair-minded lawyer, 
the heroic minister, which you may be. You 
set yourself to some hard struggle with temp- 
tation, and already in the fields of God’s 
knowledge you are walking as possible vic- 
tor. You build your house, and found your 
home, It is an attempt to realize the picture 
of purity, domestic peace, mutual inspiration 
and mutual comfort which God sees already, 
Your friendship which begins to shape itself 
to-day out of your intercourse with your com- 
panion has its pattern in the vast treasury of 
God’s conceptions of what man, with perfect 
truthfulness and perfect devotion, may be to 
his brother man. It is not vulgar fate and 
destiny; itis not a mere settlement before- 
hand by God’s foreknowledge of what each 
man must be and do, sothat hecannot escape. 
The man’s will is still free. The man may 
falsify God’s picture of him, he certainly will 
fall short of it ; but it is the essential truth of 
the Father comprehending all His children’s 
lives within His own, the infinite nature con- 


taining the finite natures in itself and hold- 
ing in itself their standard. 

The distinction between ideas and forms 
is one which all men need to know, which 
many men so often seem to miss. The idea 
takes shape in the form, the form expresses 
the idea. The form, without the idea behind 
it, is thin and hard. The form, continually 
conscious of its idea, becomes rich, deep, and 
elastic. He who once gets thesight into that 
world of ideas which lies unseen behind the 
world of forms never can lose sight of it again, 
never can be content with any act of his un- 
til he has carried it into that world and 
matched it with its idea. To the man who is 
trying to do just or generous things, but who 
is perpetually conscious of how imperfect is 
the justice or the generosity of the things he 
does, it is a constant incentive and comfort 
to be sure that somewhere, in God, there is 
the perfect type and pattern of the thing of 
which he fails. That certainty at once pre- 
serves the loftiness of his standard and saves 
him from despair. 

If all that I have said be true, then it would 
seem as if thereought to bein the world three 
kinds of men—the men of forms ; the men of 
limited ideals, or of ideals which are not the 
highest ; and the men of unlimited ideals, or 
the highest ideals, which are the ideals of 
God. And threesuch kinds of men thereare, 
very distinct and easy of discovery. First, 
there are the men of forms, who, in all their 
self-questionings about what they ought to 
do, and in all their judgments about what 
they have done, never get beyond the purely 
formal standards which proceed either from 
the necessity of their conditions or from the 
accepted precedents of other people. How 
many such men there are! To them the ques- 
tion of their business life never comes up so 
high as to mean, ‘‘ What is the best and loft- 
jest way in which it is possible for this busi- 
ness of mine to be done?” It never gets 
higher than to mean, ‘‘ How can I best sup- 
port myself by my business ?’’ orelse, ‘“‘What 
are the rules and ways of business which are 
most accepted in the business world?’ Tosuch 
men the question of religion never becomes : 
‘What are the intrinsic and eternal relations 
between the Father God and man the child?” 
But only, ‘‘By what religious observances 
can a man get into heaven ?’’ or else, ‘‘ What 
is the most current religion of my fellow- 
men?’ There is no unseen type of things 
after the pattern of which the seen deed must 
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be shaped. Every deed is single and arbi- 
trary and special, a thing done and to be 
judged, not by its conformity to some eternal 
standard of what such a deed ought to be, but 
simply by its fitness to produce results. Of 
course no visions haunt a man like that. He 
dreams no dreams of finer purity and lofti- 
ness which might have given a more subtle 
and divine success to acts of his which the 
world calls successful. He lives in a low 
self-content, and knows no pain or disappoint- 
ment at his actions unless his act fails of its 
visible result, or unless other men condemn 
the method in which he happens to have 
acted. 


[October 16.] 


There is a second sort of man who distinctly 
asks himself whether his deed is what it ought 
to be. Heis not satisfied with asking whether 
it works its visibleresult or not, whether other 
men praise itor not. There is another ques- 
tion still, Does it conform to what he knew, 
before he undertook it, it ought to be? If 
it does not, however it may seem successful, 
however men may praise it, the doer of the 
deed turns off from it in discontent. If it 
does, no matter how it seems to fail, no matter 
how men blame it, he thanks God for it and is 
glad. Here is atrue idealism ; here is a man 
with an unseen pattern and standard for his 
work. He goes his way with his vision be- 
fore his eyes. ‘‘I know something of what 
this piece of work ought to have been,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ therefore I cannot be satisfied with it 
as itis.”” What isthe defect of such an ideal- 
ism asthat? Itis, that as yet the ideacomes 
only from the man’sown self. Therefore, al- 
though it lies farther back than the mere 
form, it does not lie entirely at the back of 
everything. It shares the incompleteness of 
the man from whom it springs. It may be 
born of prejudice and selfishness. It is the 
source very often of bigotry and unchari- 
tableness and superstition. These are not 
seldom the fruits of narrow ideality. It is 
the man who asks for principles, who seeks 
to conform his life to some conception of 
what life ought to be, but who seeks his 
pattern no higher and no deeper than his 
own convictions. 

Therefore it is that something more is 
needed, and that only the third man’s life is 
wholly satisfactory. I said that he not 
merely looked for an idea to which he wanted 
to conform his life, but he looked for that idea 
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in God. Literally and truly he believes that 
the life he is to live, the act he is to do, lies 
now atrue reality, already existent and pres- 
ent, in the mind of God; and his object, 
his privilege, is not simply to see how he can 
live his life in the way which will look best 
or produce the most brilliant visible result, 
not simply to see how he can best carry out 
his own personal idea of what is highest and 
best, but how he can most truly reproduce 
on earth that image of this special life or ac- 
tion which is in the perfect mind. 

Does it sound at first as if there were some- 
thing almost slavish in such a thought as 
that? He whothinks so has not begun to 
apprehend the essential belonging together 
of the life of God and the life of every man. 
For man to accept the pattern of his living 
absolutely from any other being besides God 
in all the universe would be for him to sacrifice 
his self and to lose his originality. But for man 
to find and simply reproduce the picture of 
his life which is in God is for him not to sac- 
rifice but to find his self. The ideal, the pos- 
sible perfection of everything that he can do 
or be, is there in God ; and to be original for 
any man is not to start aside with headlong 
recklessness and do what neither brother 
man nor God dreamed of our doing ; but it is 
to do with filial loyalty the act which, be- 
cause God is God, a being such as we are ought 
to do under the circumstances, in the con- 
ditions in which we stand. Because noother 
being ever was or ever will be just the same 
as you, and because precisely the same con- 
ditions never before have been and never wiil 
be grouped about any other mortal life as are 
grouped around yours, therefore for you to do 
and be what you, with your own nature in 
your own circumstances, ought inthe judg- 
ment ofthe perfect mind to do and be, that is 
originality for you. 


[October 23.] 

What quiet independence, what healthy 
humility, what confident hope there must be 
in this man who thus goes up to God to get 
the pattern of his living. To-morrow morn- 
ing to that man there comes a great over- 
whelming sorrow. Bereavement breaksopen 
his house’s guarded door, and the unbroken 
circle is shattered at what seemed its dearest 
and safest spot. The man looks about and 
questions himself—What shall he do, what 
shall he be in this new terrible life which has 
burst upon him? Of course he may look 
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about and copy the forms with which the 
world at large greets and denotes its sorrow, 
the decent, dreadful conventionalities of grief. 
He may alter his dress and moderate his walk 
and tone, and even hide himself from sight, 
and so give all his pain its proper form. That 
does not satisfy him. The world acknowl- 
edges that he has bornehis grief most properly, 
but he is not satisfied. Then, behind all that 
he may reason it over with himself, think 
out what death means, make his philosophy, 
decide how a man ought to behave in the 
terrible shipwreck of his hopes. That is a 
better thing by all means than the other. 
But this man does something more. The 
pattern of his new life is not in the world. 
It is not in himself. Itisin God. He goes 
up to find it. There is, lying in God’s mind, 
animage of him, this very man, with this 
very peculiar nature of his, of him bearing 
this particular sorrow, and trained by it into 
a peculiar strength, which can belong to no 
other man in all the world. That imageis a 
reality in God’s soul before it becomes a visi- 
ble thing in the man’s soul living on the 
earth. To get up, then, into God, and find 
that image of his grieved and sorrowing life, 
and then come back and shape his life after it 
patiently and cheerfully, that is the struggle 
of the Christian idealist in his sorrow, 
of the man who tries to make all things 
according to the pattern which is in the 
mount. 

But now it is quite time for us to ask 
another question. Suppose that all which we 
have said is true ; suppose that there is such 
a pattern of the truest life, and of each truest 
act of every man lying in God’s mind, how 
shall the man know what that pattern is ? 

Do you not see? Is not Christ the moun- 
tain up into which the believer goes, and in 
which he finds the divine idea of himself. 
As a mountain seems to be the meeting place 
of earth and heaven so Christ is the meeting 
place of divinity and humanity ; He is at once 
the condescension of divinity and the ex- 
altation of humanity ; any man wanting to 
know God’s idea of him, must go up into 
Christ, and he will find it there. 


[October 30.] 

I would not have that sound to you fanci- 
ful and vague, for I am sure that there is in 
that statement the most sure and practical of 
truths. It was so in the old days of the visi- 
ble incarnation. See how, when Jesus 
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walked on earth, the men and women who 
were with Him were always climbing up into 
the mountain of His life, and seeing what 
God’s idea of their lives was. A young man, 
puzzled with matching commandments, 
weary of wondering which little corner of duty 
he should make his own, came up into Christ 
and asked, ‘‘ Lord, which is the greatest com- 
mandment?”’ and instantly, as Christ looked 
at him and answered him, theman saw a new 
vision of himself, a vision of a life filled with 
a passionate love of the Holy One ; and so he 
went back determined not to rest until he had 
attained all holiness. If he came down from 
Christ alarger man, giving his whole life 
thenceforth to the attainment of the love of 
God, and letting all duty do itself out of the 
abundance of that love, that was the way in 
which he did all things according to the pat- 
tern which had been shewed to him on the 
mount. Every man who came to Jesus saw 
in Him the image of his own true self, the 
thing that he might be and ought to be. Hun- 
dreds of them were not ready for the sight, 
and turned and went their way, to be not 
what they might be, nor what they ought to 
be, but what they basely chose to be. But 
none the less the pattern had been shewed to 
them in the mount. 

All kinds of men have found their ideals 
inJesus. Entering into Him, the timid soul 
has seen a vision of itself all clothed in 
bravery and known in an instant that to be 
brave was its proper life. The missionary 
toiling in the savage island, and thinking his 
whole life a failure, has gone apart some 
night into his hut and climbed up into Christ, 
and seen with perfect sureness, though with 
most complete amazement, that God counted 
his life a great success and so has gone out 
once more singing to his glorious work. 
Martyrs on the night before their agony ; re- 
formers hesitating at their tasks; scholars 
wondering whether the long self-denial would 
be worth their while ; fathers and mothers, 
teachers and preachers whose work had 
grown monotonous and wearisome, all ofthese 
going to Christ have found themselves in 
Him, have seen the nobleness and privilege 
of their hard lives, and have come out from 
their communion with Him to live their lives 
as they had seen those lives in Him. 

This, then, is the great truth of Christ. 
The treasury of life, the life of every man and 
every woman, however different they are 
from one another, they are all in Him. In 
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‘Him there is the perfectness of every occupa- 
tion : the perfect trading, the perfect house- 
keeping, the perfect handicraft, the perfect 
school teaching, they are allin Him. In 
Him lay the completeness of that incomplete 
act which youdid yesterday. In Him lay the 
possible holiness of that which you made 
actual sin. In Him lies the absolute purity 
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and military teachers that there is no art 
of war; that the movements of armies 
and fleets, their points of attack, their 
method of approach, their conduct in the 
field, or what is known as the strategy and 
tactics of war, vary as the conditions and the 
commanders vary. Much is gained by the 
study of campaigns and battles and all suc- 
cessful commanders are reputed to have been 
close students of historical precedents and to 
have become saturated with their lessons; but 
Clausewitz [klow’ze-vits] has declared that 
the theory of the art of war is valuable only 
in so far as it serves to guide a man through 
the vast labyrinth of military experience and 
to prepare his mind to act for itself under the 
emergencies of actual war, though it must re- 
nounce all pretension to accompany him on 
the field of battle, while both Clausewitz and 
Jomini [zho-me-ne] agree in asserting that it 
must have become an instinct, almost ab- 
sorbed in the blood, to beof any valuetoa man. 
In fact it is quite evident that as at any stage, 
one’s opponent may introduceany new device 
or employ to your undoing any and every 
moral and material means at his command, 
or since “‘ All is fair in war’’ there can be no 
fixed rules of warfare, though it is often held 
that such rules exist and commanders who 
have won battles or campaigns have not in- 
frequently been criticised as having fought or 
conducted them in violation of the rules, when 
they have followed the one rule which, we 
may assert without fear of contradiction, does 
always hold, and that is to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding the absence of conven- 
tional rules there has been and is a continual 
advancement taking place in the means of war- 
fare due chiefly to the application of the dis- 
‘coveries and inventions of the physical 
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and loftiness of that worship which we this 
morning have stained so with impurity and 
baseness. Togo to Him and get the perfect 
idea of life, and of every action of life, and 
then to go forth, and by His strength fulfill it, 
that isthe New Testament conception of a 
strong, successful life. How simple and how 
glorious it is !|—Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


SCIENCE OF WARFARE. 
E. MUNROE. 


sciences and this has compelled the adoption 
of profound changes in the methods of pro- 
cedure. In considering these changes, in 
what may be styled the science of warfare, we 
must remember that not only is an army or 
fleet to be ready to fight at a given time, 
which would require it to be provided with 
weapons of all varieties and with means of 
protection ; but, as it may be compelled to 
travel considerable distances from its original 
base and to keep the field for considerable 
lengths of time, it must be provided with 
means of transportation, with food, clothing, 
fuel, medicine, shelter; with all the necessi- 
ties of life ; and with means of communication 
between its various parts. 

The feature among all these which would 
seem first to claim our attention is the 
weapons of attack, which to-day take the 
form of breech-loading rifled muskets and 
guns, and which are justly regarded as singu- 
larly perfect mechanisms. Yet there is scarcely 
a feature in them that is wholly new and 
modern, for the system of rifling * was in- 
vented by Gaspard Zollner of Vienna in 1480, 
while breech-loading guns are known to have 
been made in China as early as 1313, speci- 
mens of them, captured in engagements by 
our navy in the Corean War of 1871, and oth- 
ers of similar pattern brought to Mexico by 
Cortes, and seized there as trophies, may be 
seen at the Naval Academy. 

Notwithstanding this it was not until 1830 
that rifling as a means of insuring accuracy 
came into vogue, since which time its use has 
extended until it has become general. This 
was brought about by the invention of the 
elongated expanding projectile, the best 
known form being the famous Minié [min- 
* The operation of cutting spiral grooves in the bore of 
a gun. 
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i-4’] ball, which made the loading of the 
piece simpler, reduced the rate of fouling, and 
gave greater assurance that the ball would 
take the rifling. 

Although there were upward of 400,000 
special small arms issued for use to our troops 
at that time, our civil war was principally 
fought with the muzzle-loading rifle just re- 
ferred to. This gun had a caliber* of 0.58 of 
aninch and with the 500-grain lead bullet and 
a charge of 60 grains of black powder it pro- 
duced an initial velocity of about 960 feet per 
second. The penetration of the bullet, meas- 
ured by the number of pine planks one inch 
thick, placed 134 inches apart, that it could 
traverse, was 11 at 200 yards, 6 at 600 yards 
and 3 at 1,000 yards. The highest point of 
the trajectory} at 200 yards’ range was 20 
inches above the line of sight, and at 300 
yards’ range, 40 inches. 

Shortly after this the breech-loading princi- 
ple came into general use and in 1873 the 
breech-loading Springfield rifle, caliber 0.45 
inch, with which oursoldiersarestill equipped, 
became the service weapon. With a lead 
bullet weighing 405 grains and a charge of 70 
grains of black powder this piece gave an in- 
itial velocity of about 1,330 feet and a pene- 
tration, in pine planks, of nearly 9 inches at 
500 yards. The highest point of the traject- 
ory at 220 yards’ range is 15 inches; at 550 
yards 11 feet ; and at 1,100 yards 60 feet above 
the line of sight. The dangerous horizontal 
space at 500 yards’ range is 200 feet; at 800 
yards, go feet ; and at 1,050 yards, 75 feet. 

Marked as this advance was, this rifle falls 
far behind when its performance is compared 
with that of the modern rifles of different 
models with which the armies of the great 
powers are now furnished. Sucha musket 
having a caliber of about 0.31 inches, a 
German-silver-mantled lead bullet weighing 
231 grains, anda charge of 41 grains of smoke- 
less powder, has given an initial velocity of 
over 2,000 feet and at 750 yards’ range a dan- 
gerous space of about 360 feet. The highest 
point of the trajectory at 218 yards is 5% 
inches ; at 547 yards, 55 inches, and at 1,093 
yards, 31 feet, while the efficient range isover 
1,900 yards. Steel plates 1.2 inches thick, 
have been pierced at short range, and 15 
inches of solid oak at 220 yards. Still better 
results have been obtained in certain in- 
~ * The diameter of the hollow inside of the cylinder or 
barrel. 

t The curve described by the projectile, 


stances which have been brought to our no- 
tice. 

Although so ancient in conception the ap- 
plication of the breech-loading principle has 
been made practically possible only through 
the wonderful development in machine tools 
by which breech-closing mechanisms could 
be readily produced and duplicated, and more 
especially through the invention of self-ob- 
turating* metallic ammunition. We appar- 
ently owe this important device to Flobert, 
who introduced it for use, with a quick powder, 
in his parlor rifle in 1845, but it did not come 
into use for larger calibers until some ten years. 
later and this extended use has depended on 
the discovery of metal having the requisite 
ductility and strength and the perfecting of 
machinery for their economic and rapid pro- 
duction. Socompletely has this been accom- 
plished that the manufacture now constitutes. 
one of our more important industries ; a single 
factory alone having a capacity of 400,000 
cartridges per day. 

Ali of these devices would have proved futile 
but for the improvement in the means for ef- 
fecting ignition. In the original gun the 
powder was ignited by means of a match. 
The matchlock was followed by the wheel- 
lock, invented by Auremberg in 1577, the ig- 
nition being effected by the heat generated 
through the friction of a rapidly revolving 
wheel, which was itself superseded about 1630 
by the flintlock which held the field for about 
two centuries. In 1786 chlorate mixtures, 
which were exploded by percussion, were dis- 
covered in France ; in 1800 mercury fulminate 
was discovered in England by Howard ; per- 
cussion priming was employed by Forsythin 
1807 ; percussion caps were invented by Jos. 
Egg in 1818 and finally the cap and nipple 
were adopted in France in 1839. With the 
development of the metallic cartridge the ful- 
minate priming was inserted within the case, 
either in the rim, or as now more commonly 
prevails, in the center of the base of the shell, 
so that ametallic cartridge contains within it- 
self not only the projectile and its charge of 
powder but also the means for its own ig- 
nition, and it is so securely sealed that the 
ammunition may be exposed to severe con- 
ditions of weather or prolonged immersion 
in water and yet be certain to explode when 
desired. 


* Closing or stopping up. Said of a primer for explod- 
ing the charge of powder in a cannon, and at the same 
time closing the vent. 
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An additional advantage which has resulted 
from the introduction of the metallic cartridge 
lies in the increased rapidity of fire. This ob- 
tains with the single loader but is most conspic- 
uous in the magazine gun, a form of weapon 
which became possibleonly after the perfecting 
of metallicammunition. The modern breech- 
loading rifled musket described above is pro- 
vided with magazines holding from five to 
eleven cartridges which can be discharged at 
the rate of one shot per second. 

Prior to our Civil War, inventors sought to 
produce a weapon, which was manageable by 
a single man, but which could pour forth a 
storm of bullets equal to the volley from a 
large hody of troops. A somewhat crude 
though promising weapon of this class was 
exhibited by Dr. Gatling in 1867, anda weapon 
based on this idea was used by the French in 
the Franco-Prussian war under the name of 
‘‘mitrailleuse.’’** The machine guns of to- 
day, of which the Gatling and Hotchkiss are 
excellent types, are usually formed by mul- 
tiplying the number of musket barrels and 
automatically feeding the chambers with me- 
tallic ammunition. The modern Gatling gun 
has been known to fire 1,200 shots per minute. 
The single-barreled Maxim machine gun is 
novel in that when once supplied with its 
store of ammunition and once fired it goes on 
firing automatically until its supply of am- 
munition is exhausted, the force required 
being supplied by the recoil of the piece. 

The many advantages attending the use of 
metallic ammunition in small arms has led 
in recent years to its use in so-called rapid- 
fire guns, which are practically cannon so ar- 
ranged on pedestals as to be aimed from the 
shoulder, and which are fired by a trigger. 
Although there are many makers of these 
guns and each type claims certain special 
advantages, the most advanced experiments, 
so far as caliber is concerned, have been made 
by Lord Armstrong, whose 4.7-inch rapid- 
fire gun, with 12 pounds of powder imparts to 
the projectile, weighing 36 pounds, a muzzle 
velocity of 2,473 feet per second and a muzzle 
energy exceeding 1,500 foot-tons, with a pene- 
trative power for over 10 inches of wrought 
iron and a rate of 12 shots per minute; and 
whose 6-inch, with 40 pounds of powder, 
throws six shot per minute, each of which 
weighs 100 pounds and possesses a muzzle 
velocity of 2,340 feet per second, a muzzle 


ie *[Me-tra-lyes. The ly represents the French liquid 1, 
which is p:onounced almost like y.] 
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energy of 3,797 foot-tons and a wrought iron 
penetration of 14.7inches. For these large 
calibers the metallic ammunition has been 
so increased that the cartridges are nearly 
the height of a man of ordinary stature. 

The progress in great guns has kept pace 
with that of small arms and, thanks to the en- 
gineering skill of Rodman, Treadwell, Arm- 
strong and Krupp, and the metallurgical re- 
searches of Bessemer, Siemens, Martin, and 
Holley, the bronze breech-loading Corean gun 
of 1313, which weighed but 133 pounds, has 
developed into the 111-ton rifled, wrought steel, 
Armstrong gun which, with a charge of 960 
pounds of cocoa powder, imparts to a 1,800- 
pound projectile a muzzle energy of 5,758-foot- 
tons and acapacity for penetrating 30.8 inches 
of steel. Up to 1840the longest range at- 
tained by any ordnance was 5,720 yards; the 
longest range reached by 1858 was 7,270 yards, 
but in the jubilee year of Victoria a shot was 
fired whose range was so great that had Mont 
Blanc been placed between London and Wool- 
wich and the gun been fired in London, the 
shot would have passed 5,482 feet above the 
summit of the mountain and lodged on the 
other side in Woolwich. It is interesting to 
note here that so late as 1859, Scoffern, in his 
‘* Projectile Weapons of War,”’ said ‘‘ Experi- 
ence has proved that ordnance of cast metal, 
whether of brass or iron, can hardly exceed 
the dimensions of ten inches for long guns, 
and thirteen inches for mortars,’’ yet 15- 
inch Rodman, cast-iron smoothbores were 
used in the monitors during our war and 20- 
inch ones were completed for use shortly af- 
ter. Now all great guns are made of wrought 
steel being either built up of tubes and hoops, 
or wound with steel wire of various figures 
in its cross section. 

The advance in the art of gun-construction 
and the form and use of the propellent has 
been greatly promoted since the founding of 
the science of gunnery. Notwithstanding 
the very early date of the discovery of gun- 
powder, that it had been used in cannon in 
Europe in 1346 and that the effects which it 
produced on projectiles had been speculated 
upon and discussed by Tartaglia [tar-tal’ya], 
Galileo, Newton, Huygens [hi’gens], and 
many others, the science of gunnery had no 
existence until Robins devised the ballistic * 


* The ballista was the name of an anciert military en- 
gine forthrowing missiles. Ballistics is the name given to 
the science of discharging large missiles. The derived 
adjective means, pertaining to the science of projectiles. 
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pendulum by which he measured the velocity 
of projectiles and with which he obtained the 
experimental data upon which his ‘‘New 
Principles of Gunnery,” printed in 1742, were 
founded. Robins’ principle was extended 
by Hutton in 1778 to the use of the gun also 
asapendulum bob. This method was em- 
ployed for larger and larger calibers until it 
reached its practical limit in the very elabo- 
rate and precise series of experiments made 
at Washington from 1842 to 1847 by Major 
Mordecai, who succeeded in swinging cannon 
weighing about 7,700 pounds and throwing 
32-pound balls ; but this necessitated the use 
of a pendulum weighing over 9,300 pounds 
the center of gravity of which was over fourteen 
feet below the axis of suspension. The weight 
and length of the pendulum increased so 
rapidly with the increase of the projectile that 
to determine the velocity of the projectile from 
a 100-ton gun, by this method, would require 
towers like those from which the Brooklyn 
Bridge is suspended, between which to swing 
the pendulum. 

Fortunately in 1843 Dr. Joseph Henry an- 
nounced his invention of a method of deter- 
mining this quantity by interposing screens, 
which were electrically connected with a 
chronograph, * in the path of the projectile 
and at definitely determined distances from 
the gun. This method, which while posses- 
sing the merit of simplicity is extremely pre- 
cise and capable of being used with guns of 
every caliber, is now universally employed 
with chronographs such as the Boulengé 
[bou-l6n-zha], whilethe principle has been ex- 
tended by Captain Noble, in his very ingen- 
ious chronoscope, so that the velocity of the 
projectile can be determined at frequent in- 
tervals even when it is moving through the 
bore of the gun. 

Equally important with this is the measur- 
ing of the pressure exerted by the propellent. 
The first direct determinations ofthe pressure 
exerted by fired gunpowder were made by 
Count Rumford in 1797, but no means were 
available for directly measuring the pressures 
developed in the gun itself until the invention 
of the pressure gauge by Captain Rodman 
which is described in his ‘‘ Report of Experi- 
ments’’ published in Boston in 1861 and this 
together with several modifications of it, such 
as the Noble crusher and the Woodbridge 
spiral gauges, are now in quite general use. 

*An instrument for recording the exact instant an 
event occurs. 


The precise information obtained by the 
observations made with these instruments 
has not only shown how guns should be 
built, but combined with the results obtained 
in the researches of Bunsen and Schischkoff 
[shish’kof], Abel, Berthelot [bair-te-lo], 
Debus, Nobel, and other chemists, it has 
proved a safe guide in the development of the 
powder with which these guns were to be 
charged. It is recorded that Benvenuto Cel- 
lini [chel-lé’né], who was as versatile as he is 
famous and who was an acute observer, noted 
in his time that the effect of gunpowder 
charges for the same piece was varied with 
the size of the grain; while Rodman proved by 
the use of his pressure gauge that, for large 
calibers the form and density as well as the 
size of the grains were important factors. As 
a consequence he invented the form known 
as the perforated hexagonal prism which, 
after further development abroad, is now 
used for the largest calibers in grains 1.36 
inches in diameter by 1 inch in height, and 
which with some modifications in composi- 
tion, is known as cocoa or brown prismatic 
powder, 

Within the past five years a decided im- 
provement in propellents has been effected, 
as has been intimated, by substituting pow- 
ders made from organic nitrates for the gun- 
powder up to this time in use. Prominent 
among these nitrates are the bodies familiarly 
known as gun cotton and nitroglycerine, and 
they possess the property that the products 
of their combustion are wholly gaseous and 
invisible, while but 45 per cent of the prod- 
ucts of the combustion of gunpowder are 
gaseous. This smokelessness of the organic 
nitrates when burnt was early recognized 
and attempts were made to employ gun cot- 
ton as a ballistic agent soon after its dis- 
covery in 1845, these experiments being con- 
tinued both in Europe and in the United 
States up to 1865 when they were abandoned 
owing to the dangerous pressures developed 
by the charges. Recently, however, means 
have been devised by which the pressure de- 
veloped by these nitrates is reduced to safe 
limits and made more uniform and reliable ; 
consequently they are now adopted for use in 
many countries. 

The property of smokelessness is the 
feature of these modern powders which seems 
to have produced the strongest impression 
on the public; but, though this is a most val- 
uable property and one which has already 
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seriously modified strategy and tactics, it is 
not the only one, forthese new powders are 
those which have produced the enormous 
velocities noted above, while besides they are 
so powerful that 18 grains will do the work 
of 70 grains of the old musket powder, which 
means that the soldier need carry either a 
less weight of ammunition than before or 
else a greater numberofrounds. In addition 
they givean assuranceof constancy in compo- 
sition and permanency in properties which 
even the best of the old powders has never 
possessed. 

Until recently it has been customary for 
the soldier to estimate by his eye his distance 
from his target, but except with specially 
skilled individuals the result has been much 
in error and this error is enormously in- 
creased with the increased range of modern 
guns ; hence it has become necessary to use 
optical instruments somewhat similar to 
those used in surveying for ascertaining this 
distance by trigonometrical methods. Natur- 
ally, these fine instruments known as range 
finders or telemeters [te-lem’e-ters] can only 
be used in a clear atmosphere and so cannot 
be employed after the engagement is under 
way unless the firing is conducted with smoke- 
less powder. 

While these advances have goneon in the 
offensive weapons and the appliances by 
which their use has been made more effective, 
invention in means of defense has not been 
lacking. The earliest shelter of course was 
found in natural objects such as trees and 
rocks, then came earthworks and palisades, 
and then forts and castles of masonry which 
so developed under the genius of Vauban and 
Albrecht Durer as to have aroused the ad- 
miration of Viollet-le-Duc [ve-o-la le dik] 
and evoked his most charming essay on 
military architecture. But the strongest of 
these masonry fortresses finally crumbled 
under the racking blows ofthe 15-inch smooth 
bores and were scattered by the Paixhans’ 
explosive projectiles so that to-day protection 
is sought in metal forts, such as those con- 
structed by Gruson of chilled iron, combined 
with concrete and earthworks and defended 
by other appliances. 

While these changes were taking place on 
land equally striking ones were occurring on 
the sea. Early in the Christian era lines of 
metal shields were placed about the decks of 
vessels to protect the crews and in 1530 one 
of the fleet of the Knights of St. John was 
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sheathed with lead, but the first practical ex- 
position of the value of armor for naval use 
was made by John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. 
J., who designed a battery protected by in- 
clined armor for the United States in 1812, 
and who with members of his family, carried 
on experiments with projectiles against 
armor until 1841, when they had demonstrated 
that four inches of wrought iron added to a 
ship’s side was sufficient to arrest the pro- 
jectile from any artillery then existing. Asa 
direct result of these experiments Congress 
appropriated money to build the Stevens 
battery in 1854, but it was never completed. 
However, two months after the keel of this 
battery was laid at Hoboken, four ironclads 
were on the blocks at Toulon and on October 
17, 1855, three of these French batteries, 
forming the first ironclad squadron ever seen, 
received their baptism of fire under the Kin- 
burn forts, which, after having held the com- 
bined fleets of France and England at bay, 
were silenced in four hours by the ironclads, 
This comparatively insignificant action, 
which had but little effect on the Crimean 
War, changed the whole condition of armor 
for naval use from one of speculation to one 
of actual and constant necessity, which was 
confirmed by the famous and decisive combat 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. In 
1843 the armor consisted of thin wrought iron 
plates piled one on another, ten years later 
this laminated system gave way to single 
wrought iron plates 4% inches thick which 
by degrees increased in thickness until the 
inflexible bore 26 inches of armor in two 
12- and two 1-inch plates. In the meantime 
steel and compound armor contended for a 
place and though trials with them date back 
to 1858 it was not till 1870 at Spezia that steel 
asserted its supremacy. Since then the 
metallurgists have produced a great variety 
of steel by adding chromium, tungsten, 
manganese, nickel, and other substances to 
the melt and by special methods of treat- 
ment ; but the recent trials at Annapolis and 
on the Potomac haveshown that the Harveyed 
high-carbon, nickel steel is undoubtedly the 
best armor ever subjected to ballistic tests. 
The pressing necessity for armor was made 
manifest when in 1849 General Paixhans in- 
vented the ‘‘shell’? and Dahlgren shortly 
after perfected the system of ordnance, bear- 
ing his name for firing it, for this pro- 
jectile could not only penetrate the then ex- 
isting walls but would, after penetration, 
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burst within, scattering death and destruction 
all about. Although shells have since in- 
creased in size with the caliber of the gun, 
gunpowder only has been used as the ex- 
plosive charge in action. However, about 
twenty years ago experiments were begun by 
Barker in this country and by others 
abroad on the use of detonating high ex- 
plosives for this purpose ; and to-day France 
has her shells loaded with the nitro-substitu- 
tion explosive melinite, while Germany and 
Italy have devised means for safely employ- 
ing gun cotton, and most nations have pro- 
visionally provided one of this numerous 
variety of explosives for use for this purpose. 

The use of these high explosives was how- 
ever earlier applied to military mining and 
the charging of torpedoes by which they 
could be brought to bear on the enemy’s 
weakest point, for no matter how powerful a 
fortification or heavy an armor be, there is 
yet some vulnerable spot. So long ago as 
1379 at the siege of Merat powder was em- 
ployed in springing mines and in 1585 a 
floating torpedo was used at Antwerp; but 
though mines from the nature of things were 
early successful, the torpedo was not to be 
counted as an available weapon until, during 
our Civil War, Cushing blew up the 4/ée- 
marle. Even then the device was very crude, 
but he so brilliantly demonstrated the possi- 


bilities of this weapon that an immense im- 
petus was given to its development, with the 
result that the torpedo of to-day is one of the 
most ingenious and deadly instruments of 
warfare. We possess to-day torpedoes which 
while carrying a charge of 500 pounds of gun 
cotton or dynamite can travel at a speed of 
25 miles per hour beneath the water, and ex- 
plode their charge under the vessel where its 
armor affords no protection. The recent affair 
of the Blanco Encaladain Caldera Bay proved 
the destructive efficiency of this device. 

Space is too limited to notice all of the in- 
numerable devices employed in modern war- 
fare or to cover the entire field of improve- 
ment, but we may say that all of the ad- 
vances noted in this paper are but mere de- 
tails when compared with the tremendous 
advance and profound changes which have 
resulted from the invention and perfecting of 
the steam engine and its application to roads 
and to ships, and from the invention of the 
electric telegraph ; for the power to transport 
quickly at will large bodies of men and ma- 
terial and to communicate with all parts 
rapidly is the first essential to success in all 
military movements. 

To Watts and Stephenson, to Fulton and 
Morse is the credit due of having effected the 
most marked improvements in the science of 
warfare. 


THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM.* 


BY PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 
Of the University of Chicago. 


banking institutions, created mainly 

by the statutes of the United States 
in 1864, touch the interests of the people in 
two important ways : (A) as affecting the cir- 
culating medium used in daily transactions ; 
and (B) as affecting the management of in- 
stitutions where business men keep their 
daily deposits, and where men go to borrow 
capital for ordinary commercial uses. 

A. It is not generally appreciated by per- 
sons who have no time to inquire into the or- 
ganization of banks how the continuance of 
national banks may be of distinct benefit or 
injury as affecting a part of our currency. 


[Te existence and perpetuation of the 


*Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 


(1) In the first place, the note of a national 
bank is a promise to pay by the bank, and 
not by the United States. It is, therefore, 
not government paper money, like the ‘‘green- 
backs.”” As only the banks themselves must 
redeem their own notes—and the notes must 
be redeemed at any moment on demand 
in lawful money—the government steps in 
only to the extent of obliging the banks to 
deposit a special part of their resources, in- 
vested in United States bonds, with the treas- 
urer at Washington, for the security of the 
notes issued. On every $100,000 of bonds, 
at par value, a bank can issue only $90,000 of 
its notes. There is thus the most perfect se- 
curity to holders of notes, since our national 
bonds sell much above par. If a bank should 
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fail, the government could sell the bonds, 
and with the proceeds have more than enough 
to redeem the notes. A national banknote 
is, also, a much safer note to carry (so long 
as gold is paid by the United States) than sil- 
ver dollars, because the latter have only 65 or 
7o per cent of value behindthem. In fact, no 
one ever lost a cent by having in his posses- 
sion a national banknote, although this sys- 
tem passed through the great commercial 
crisis of 1873. This fact is in striking.con- 
trast with our experience under the old state 
banks before 1864, when the notes had as 
many different values as the banks which is- 
sued them ; and no one could then take notes 
in change without resort to a ‘‘banknote de- 
tector’’ to find their value week by week, or 
without losing by discount (through ‘‘ ex- 
change’’) when sending money for payment 
to different parts of the country. 

(2) Each national bank must, also, redeem 
its own notes at its own counter on demand. 
Above, I have referred to the method of ulti- 
mate redemption, as in the case of the failure 
ofabank. Now, I refertothe method of daily 
redemption. Inasmuch as notes are so safe, 
they go to any part of the country far distant 
from the issuing bank. Consequently, it was 
finally arranged that each bank should keep 
asum of lawful money equal to five percent of 
its circulation at the Redemption Agency in 
Washington, so that, instead of sending a 
mutilated note to the bank itself, any one at 
a distance from the bank could send the note 
to Washington and there get it redeemed in 
lawful money (that is, in United States notes, 
gold, or silver, or silver Treasury notes of 
1890). Then in addition, any bank to which 
a person is in debt is obliged to accept in pay- 
ment (as legal tender) the notes of any other 
national bank (whether solvent, or insolvent). 
This explains why a national banknote is 
not only perfectly secured, but also why it 
circulates at par, without question, in every 
part of the country. The perfection of this 
kind of a circulating medium is such that it 
attracts no attention. Should the national 
banking system be destroyed by ignorant 
legislation, the distresses arising from a vari- 
egated state bank system would be a con- 
vincing demonstration of the superiority of the 
system now existing. It stands to reason that 
a concentration of publicity and attention to 
one unified system of banks will afford greater 
security than a multiplication of systems each 
governed by the varying whims of state leg- 
D-Oct. 
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islatures, which usually regard a bank as an 
offense to society. 

(3) If the reader will compare a ‘‘ green- 
back ’’ with a national banknote, he will dis- 
cover that the latter is not a ‘‘legal tender.”’ 
That is, in paying debts, you cannot legally 
discharge the obligations by offering national 
banknotes. But, although you cannot force 
your creditor to accept them in private trans- 
actions, it is so easy to get them redeemed in 
lawful money that in practice no one refuses 
them. United States notes (‘‘ greenbacks’’) 
were declared, February 25, 1862, to be law- 
ful money and a legal tender in payment of 
all debts publicand private, within the United 
States, except duties on imports and interest 
(on the public debt); but national bank- 
notes are receivable for all dues to the United 
States except for duties on imports and can 
be paid by the United States for all its debts 
except interest on the public debt and the re- 
demption of the United States notes. 

B. While the national banking system is 
peculiar in the feature of a secured note-issue, 
it differs only in details from other systems 
in the essential functions of banking which 
are known as Deposit and Discount. But it 
will be necessary here to refer to some sim- 
ple explanation of these functions of bank- 
ing. 

‘‘In trying to understand clearly how bank- 
ing accounts are kept, one may liken a bank 
to acloakroom at a concert. For every ar- 
ticle deposited a little ticket is given. Now, 
if the management of the cloakroom were sus- 
pected, and in the investigation it was found 
that there was the proper article for every 
ticket, or evidence of deposit, then it would 
be said that it was rightly conducted. But, 
if any articles could not be found on presen- 
tation of the ticket, it would be at once said 
that things were going wrong. So it is with 
abank. For everything put into a bank vault 
or safe the management is to be held adie; 
consequently, all the claims against a bank 
are known as /iabilities. Then whenever an 
investigation of the contents of the safe is 
made, there must be found inside, if the man- 
agement is honest and efficient, either money 
or the equivalent of money (such as salable 
securities) to an amount equal to all that was 
put in. That which is found in the safe 
makes up the vesources of the bank, and, if 
the bank is rightly conducted, the resources 
must always equal the liabilities. If they do 
not, something is wrong.’”’ This will give 
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us the point of view when looking at any bank 
account. 

‘A bank, we have seen, is an institution 
in which individuals deposit money, or the 
means of payment, for which they have no 
immediate use, and this function is termed 
deposit. When a bank advances to individ- 
uals money, or the means of payment, on 
proper security . . . it is said to exercise the 
function of discount.”” An institution which 
both receives deposits and makes discounts 
is always to be regarded as a bank, even 
though it makes no use whatever of the func- 
tion of zssue of notes. This statement may 
contravene a popular impression, according 
to which the issue of notes is regarded as the 
most important act of a bank. Such a con- 
ception, however, overlooks the fact that a 
bank can perform the same service by other 
means than by note-issues. Let us follow 
this idea. On a national banknote is printed 
a promise of the bank which issues it to pay 
money on demand ; it gives the right to call 
for cash at any moment. ‘But adeposit also 
gives the right to draw money at any mo- 
ment. When a bank makes a loan it can 
give the borrower the means of payment in 
any form he prefers: either in cash, or in a 
right to draw on a deposit, or in its own bank- 
notes.’”” By such an operation the bank be- 
comes the ownerofthe promissory note given 
by the borrower tothe bank, and—ifcashis not 
demanded—the bank creates a corresponding 
liability by giving the borrower (1) either a 
deposit, or (2) its promises to pay in the form 
of its own banknotes. Thus, it can be easily 
understood how a bank, in a community ac- 
customed to deposit funds and pay only in 
checks, serves the borrower quite as well by 
giving aright to draw on a deposit by check 
as by using the function of issue. 

In order to make this fully clear, let us 
take a skeleton bank account, in its simplest 
form : 

Dr. 
Capital, 
Profits, 
Deposits, 


Resources. 


Liabilities. | ce. 
$40,000 


$100,000 | Loans, 
200 | Bonds and 
34,800 stocks, 85,000 
"$135,000 Cash (reserve) 10,000 


$135,000 


Now, suppose D wants a loan of $20,000 at 
6 per cent for 3 months, and see how the ac- 
count changes. The resources under ‘‘ Loans’’ 
are increased by its purchase of a promise to 
pay $20,000 in three months; for this the 
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bank pays $19,700 (less the interest for 3 
months), and credits D with a deposit. So 
the item of ‘‘Deposits’’ is increased by 
$19,700; and ‘‘Profits’’ by the $300 of dis- 
count. Then, the account will balance as 
follows : 
Dr. 
Capital, 
Profits, 
Deposits, 


Resources. 


$60,000 


Liabilities. 
$100,000 
500 
54,500 
$155,000 


Cr. 
Loans, 
Bonds and 

stocks, 
Cash, 
$155,000 

Had the borrower been given the bank’s 
own notes, instead of a deposit, the account 
would have been changed as follows : 

Dr. Liabilities. Cr. Resources. 
Capital, $100,000 | Loans, $60,000 
Profits, 500 | Bonds and 
Notes issued, 19,700 stocks, 
Deposits, 


85,000 
10 000 


85,000 
10,000 


$155,000 | $155,000 

A national bank, then, can make a loan by 
using its credit in the form of its promises to 
pay on demand, either called ‘‘ notes’’ or ‘‘ de- 
posits.”” It makes no difference to the bank, 
in general ; it will accommodate itself to the 
business habits of its customers, 

The profit to the bank is found not in its 
issue of notes, but in its discounting business 
paper. The profit is as great if it buys this 
business paper by giving a right to draw on 
a deposit, as by issuing its own notes. 
When a man, like D, gets a note discounted 
at a bank, it is often called ‘‘ getting a loan”’ 
from the bank, when in reality it is a pur- 
chase and sale. D sells his note to the bank, 
and gets in return the means of paying his 
own creditors. The bank buys the note, 
accompanied by collateral securities, and gives 
the so-called borrower the right to draw 
money, if he wants it. The bank makes a 
profit by giving D for the notethe sum which 
the note promises to pay three months from 
now, less the interest on it for the three 
months, or $19,700. At the end of three 
months, when the note is paid by D, the bank 
gets back its $19,700 plus its profit of $300. 

“It might seem at first glance as if it were 
an advantage to a borrower toget banknotes, 
instead of only a right to draw money in the 
form of a deposit. In order that A may 
make a payment with a check to B, by which 
he transfers to B the right to draw money 
from the bank, it is only necessary that B 


34,800 | Cash, 
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should present at the bank the check he got 
from A, and have the bank make a change 
on its books, declaring that B, not A, is now 
the owner of the fight todrawmoney.”’ All 
the borrower wants is the means of payment 
accepted by others, and it matters little to 
him how he pays. If he can doitmoresafely 
by not drawing out the actual cash of $19,700, 
he will care nothing for the real money. He 
has been given aright to draw money and 
he can transfer this right to draw money to 
others by checks ; and no money leaves the 
bank. It is important to bear in mind, then, 
when ‘‘loans”’ are made, a borrower is first 
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cording to which the United States decided to 
keep the government money in its own vaults 
and not leave any on deposit with private 
banks, the national government withdrew 
from all connection with the money-market. 
The emergencies of the Civil War caused 
some departure from this policy. Being in 
great need of money, and finding it hard to 
sell bonds, Secretary Chase presented the 
scheme for national banks, because they 
would require large amounts of government 
bonds as security for their note-issues. The 
acts, in accordance with this recommen da- 
tion, in a practical form, were not passed until 


granted aright todraw money in the form of June, 1864; and then our people were so 


a deposit ; and if the community are in the 
habit of giving and receiving checks, the 
item of ‘‘deposits’’ in a bank account will 
change with the change in ‘‘ loans.”’ 

It must be remembered, still, that the use 
of a check drawn on a deposit implies an 
easy accesstoa bank. ‘‘Incountry districts 
this will not be found convenient; so that 
country banks are generally called upon for 
banknotes rather than for the right to draw 
onadeposit. In these banks, consequently, 


the note-issues will be largely used, while the 
deposits and checks will be found less con- 


venient. ‘ In city banks just the 
opposite is true. The transactions areon a 
large scale, the buying and selling being in 
the wholesale as well as retail trades. Men 
in the cities, therefore, want a means of pay- 
ment best suited to transfer great sums in 
safety and with rapidity. Banks are found 
rear at hand, while access to them is easy 
and requires littletime. If men have a large 
payment to make, they will prefer tomake it 
by transferring the right to draw money rather 
than to run the serious risk of loss in carry- 
ing a great sum of money through the streets. 
So, when they borrow, they will prefer to be 
given a deposit rather than something which 
will be lost if stolen, or burnedup.’’ This ac- 
counts for the relatively small use of their 
privilege of issuing notes by the large city 
banks in the national banking system. Their 
profit does not arise from that function ; and 
some of them have practically no notes out- 
standing (except so far as to conform to law). 
This explanation will help us to understand 
propositions for the future of the system. 

C. The future of the National Banking 
System is very uncertain ; and for reasons 
very discreditable to our American common 
sense. By the Subtreasury Act of 1846, ac- 


much alarmed by the issue of the deprecia- 
ting ‘‘greenbacks,’’ or inconvertible paper 
money, that the national bank act, which 
provided a highly satisfactory currency, safe 
in any part of the Union, and protected 
against possible depreciation, was readily 
passed under the title of an ‘‘ act to provide a 
national currency.’’ There is no doubt what- 
ever that, at the end of the war, Congress ex- 
pected to see the United States notes (‘‘ green- 
backs’) withdrawn, and the national bank- 
notes the solecurrency of the nation.* Tothis 
extent had we departed from the policy of 1846. 

The new banking system far surpassed the 
expectations of its founders. So far as it was 
wanted as a means of marketing bonds it 
was a failure, because it came into successful 
operation too late; but, even as furnishing 
a currency, it is now ceasing to be useful, be- 
cause the nation’s bonds, by which the notes 
are secured, are fast disappearing. The pub- 
lic, therefore, after seeing one proposal after 
another for a new kind of security for the 
note-issues thrown aside, assume that when 
the 4 per cent honds (due in 1907) are gone, 
no security for the notes will be devised, and 
that the system will disappear zz foto. ‘This 
assumption, it is clear, is based on the idea 
that the note-issues are essential to the ex- 
istence of the banks ; an idea which we see to 
be wholly unfounded. The great question as 
to the best medium of exchange for the coun- 
try is one thing, separate and apart from the 
best system of banking included under the 
heads of Discount and Deposit. Independ- 


* March 3, 1865, an act was passed by Congress levying a 
tax of 10 per cent on all notes of state banks paid out by 
any such bank after July 1, 1866. This preserved the 
field for the national banknotes. It is this act which one: 
ofthe political parties has, unfortunately, declared its. 
wish torepeal, thus laying open the way for a return to. 
the losses of the old state bank issues.—/. LZ. L. 
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ently of its perfect system of issues, the 
national banks have proved the best the coun- 
try has ever enjoyed. This means that for 
nearly thirty years the business interests of 
the country have been interweaving their op- 
erations with those of a good banking sys- 
tem, and trade has been accordingly steadier. 
Many firms establish private banks for dis- 
count and deposit, but mainly becausethey es- 
cape the requirements for publicity of ac- 
counts and examinations exacted of the na- 
tional banks ; but, in the interests of deposi- 
tors and the public, the more they know of a 
bank’s condition the better. The National 
Banking System is, therefore, democratic, 
protecting the rights of the weaker share- 
holder and depositor. 

A serious movement, threatening the 
future of the National Banking System, is 
connected with the competition of trust 
companies, organized under state laws. By 
virtue of their special charters, or by the 
indulgence of state laws, these trust com- 
panies are permitted to do business free 
from the requirements of publicity and re- 
serves exacted of the national banks. While 
permitted to hold smaller reserves, or to keep 
these reserves on deposit at interest else- 
where, the trust companies earn more profit 
for shareholders, but are less safe for the 
general public. The tendency of banking 
capital to escape the rigors of our national 
system and to take refuge under the state 
systems is clearly apparent. This alone suf- 
fices to show that banks profit little by the 
issue of national banknotes; and that the 
national system ought to becarefully guarded 
in the interest of the general public. The 
banks can, and will, look out for themselves ; 
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some one should look out for the public. A 
banking system of some kind is sure to ex- 
ist; if we do not have a good one, we shall 
certainly have a poor one. 

These banks are obliged by law to furnish 
statements of their condition at any moment ; 
to submit to examination ; tokeep on hand 
a reserve in cash, which for the banks in re- 
serve cities is twenty-five per cent of their de- 
posits, and for banks outside of these cities 
(known as country banks) is fifteen per cent. 
These country banks may keep three fifths of 
their reserves on deposit in some national 
bank in one of the reserve-cities ; and banks 
in areserve-city may keep one half of their 
reserves in a bank in New York, Chicago, or 
one of the central reserve-cities. In this way 
the interests of the banks are strongly 
united, even though the reserves are not so 
large as they would otherwise be. 

Since the Resumption Act was passed in 
1875, we have had ‘‘ free banking ’’ : that is, 
any number of banks can be established by 
any persons in any place if they conform to 
the requirements of the general banking laws 
ofthe United States. The system has now 
become well adapted to our wants and busi- 
ness habits. A foolish and ignorant prej- 
udice against banks in general, based on a 
misconception of the office performed by 
banks for the community—and which is as 
legitimate and necessary as a grain store or 
an express company—ought not to prevent an 
examination of the merits of the National 
Banking System, and the adoption of ade- 
quate legislation for its permanent existence. 
Congress could do no better thing than estab- 
lish a national commission of experts on 
banking to report on the subject. 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR SUGAR. 


BY HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D., PH.D. 


SECOND PAPER.* 


HE manufacture of sugar from the beet 

| varies in some particulars from the 

process described in the preceding 

paper. I have shown the treatment of the 

sugar beet up to the timeof harvest. Afterthe 

beets are taken from the ground they are pre- 
pared for the factory as follows : 


*The first paper on this subject appeared in THE 
CaavuTavgvan for June, 1892. 


Each beet is taken separately and the leaves 
are cut off with a part of the top known as 
the neck. This part contains a much larger 
proportion of mineral matters than the rest 
of the root, and it is important to prevent as 
much as possible of them from entering the 
factory. These mineral substances are de- 
rived from the soil and fertilizers employed, 
and exist in composition with organic acids 
forming salts. Thechiefsubstance is potash, 
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and salts of potash form the principal mineral 
ingredients of the beet. 

The beets are then removed to the factory, 
where they enter at once into the process of 
manufacture or are preserved in silos* for 
future use. For the purpose of removing the 


dirt the beets are placed in a flume by which 
they are conveyed bya stream of water to the 
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of liquid among the slices in the cells of the 
diffusion battery soon to be described. It 
can be seen at once that such cuttings would 
allow a free circulation of a liquid even if 
placed under considerable pressure. 

The cuttings are next conveyed by means 
of a swinging chute to the diffusion battery, 
an apparatus designed to extract the sugar 


Interior of a Beet Sugar Factory, 


washing machine. This consists ofa trough 
carrying a journal} on which are arms ar- 
ranged spirally. Theserevolving arms carry 
the beets through the trough ina direction 
opposite to that of the stream of water by 
which they are cleaned. All dirt and pebbles 
adhering to the roots are removed by the 
time thetransit through the troughis finished. 

From the washer the beets are conveyed to 
the slicing machine placed over the diffusion 
battery, which consists of a horizontal disc 
carrying knives arranged radially. These 
knives are not provided with straight edges, 
but are so corrugated that they producea cut- 
ting resembling a V. The walis of this cut- 
ting are from one sixteenth to one eighth of 
an inch in thickness. The object of securing 
slices of this shapeisto allowa free circulation 


oe 

*[Si’lés.] Underground pits or cavities in rocks, or air- 
tight structures above ground, used for the storing of 
green crops for future use. 

+‘‘ That part of a shaft or axle which rests in the bear- 
ings.” 


from them. To get some idea of a diffusion 
battery, imagine a series of tanks, usually 
twelve in number, each one provided with 
hinged water-tight doors at top and bottom. 
Each of these tanks will hold about one and 
a half tons of beet cuttings. These tanksare 
called the cells and when properly joined to- 
gether form a battery. Thecells are so con- 
structed asto permit aliquid to be forced 
from one to the other, entering either at the 
top or bottom of each cell. In passing from 
one cell to another the liquid is conducted 
through a heater which keeps it at any de- 
sired temperature. The pipes and valves by 
means of which this circulation is effected ap- 
pear likean inextricable tangle to those unac- 
quainted with their operation, but an intelli- 
gent laborer soon learns the secret of their 
manipulation. 

The cells may be arranged in single or 
double line or in acircle. The latter method 
of erection is preferred. To operate the bat- 
tery, three or four cells are filled with water, 
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which, passing through the heaters, is 
brought to the proper temperature, namely, 
180° to 190° F. The next cell is then filled 
with the chips, the door closed, and water 
from the full cells admitted at the bottom, 
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tank placed from twenty to twenty-five feet 
above the battery. Eachtimeacellis filled 
with chips acharge of diffusion juice is drawn 
off. The time required for filling a cell is 
usually from six to ten minutes. 

The principle on which 
the action of the diffusion 
battery rests is known in 
physics as os-m6/sis. 
When water is brought in 
contact with beet chips the 
sugar stored in the cellular 
tissue of the beet imme- 
diately begins to pass 
through the cell walls and 
becomes diffused in the 
outer liquid. When this 
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the air being allowed to escape through a 
vent at the top. A second, third, and fourth 
cell is filled with chips in like manner, the 
water being passed through each previously 
filled cell in order to reach the one contain- 
ing the fresh chips. The liquor, however, 


passing from onecell to another, enters each 


time at the top of the cell except with the 
fresh chipsas noted above. This process con- 
tinues until ten cells are filled with chips and 
two of those first filled with water are empty. 
The battery is now charged and the process 
continues regularly as follows : 
While one cell is filling with chips the next 
one is emptied, the sugar 
having been practically all 
extracted, by opening the 
lower door and allowing 
the exhausted chips to fall 
out. These chips are passed 
through a press and are 
used as food for cattle. In 
a battery of twelve cells, 
ten are therefore under 
pressure, one emptying, 
and one filling. When the 
last cell of fresh chips is 
filled with liquor from the 
other cells it is emptied 
into a measuring tank. 
This diffusion juice con- 
tains the sugar which has been extracted. 
This drawing of a charge of diffusion juice 
is accomplished in the same way as the or- 
dinary circulation of the battery. The pres- 
sure is secured by pumping water into a fed 


liquor partially charged 
with sugar is passed into 
the next cell of the battery, 
this process tends to increase the percentage of 
sugar in thediffusion juice. Theoretically a 
battery could be constructed so that it would 
give a diffusion juice containing as much sugar 
as thecells of the beets, but this would require 
an infinite number of cells. Practically, after 
ten contacts the diffusion juiceis nearly as 
rich in sugar as the natural juice of the beet. 
This is sufficient for commercial purposes. 
In properly constructed and operated beet 
sugar factories ninety-five per cent of the 
sugar in the beet is extracted. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of describ- 
ing such a technical operation as that of dif- 
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fusion, in language clear and intelligible, but 
I have endeavored to divest the above descrip- 
tion of all technical terms and I trust all may 
understand it. 

The diffusion juice extracted as above de- 
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scribed is carried to clarifying tanks, where 
it is subjected to the following treatment. 

To each hundred pounds of juice two 
pounds of lime are added. This makes the 
juice intensely alkaline. To get rid of the 
lime a stream of carbonic acid is blown 
through the juice, by means of which the 
lime is precipitated in the form of carbonate. 
Toward the end of the operation the liquor 
is raised to the boiling point. The carbonic 
acid is furnished by a limekiln or coke oven, 
generally the former. The lime combines with 
the free acids of the beet and also 
precipitates albuminoid matters 
and other substances contained in 
the beet hurtful to the yield and 
quality of the sugar. The car- 
bonate of lime formed is granular 
and in a shape to aid the process 
of filtration by which it and the 
precipitated impurities are sepa- 
rated from the juice. This sepa- 
ration is effected by means of 
filter presses, heavy apparatus of 
iron containing chambers two feet 
square and an inch thick. These 
chambers are lined with heavy 
cloth, permitting the juice to pass 
through but retaining the solid 
matters, which gradually fill the 
chambers and are removed as a 
firm, hard cake. The juice after 
filtration is treated a second time 
just as above described, except 
that only about one quarter to 
one half a pound of lime is used 
to each hundred pounds. This 
process is called carbonatation. 

After this double carbonata- 
tion, the subsequent treatment of 
the juice to obtain the sugar is 
exactly like that described for 
cane juice in the former paper. 

Beet molasses, on account of the large 
quantity of potash salts which it contains, is 
not suited for cooking or table use as cane 
molasses is. For the same reason unrefined 
beet sugar is not fit for table use, while the 
yellow unrefined cane sugars are preferred to 
the refined article by many. 

The process of refining is common to all 
sugars whatever betheir source. It consists 
in separating foreign matters, and especially 
coloring matters, from the sugar. Sugar be- 
fore refining is commonly called raw. In 
some cases the process of refining is carried 
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on conjointly with the manufacture of the 
sugar from the raw material. It is more 
common, however, to make it a separate proc- 
ess. The essential steps in sugar refining 
are solution, filtration, decolorization, and 
recrystallization. 

Raw sugars are melted with hot water and 
reduced to the density of a thin syrup. By 
filtration, usually through bags, the undis- 
solved particles are removed. The decolori- 
zation is effected by filtering the syrup 
through boneblack. Boneblack is made by 
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roasting the bones of animals in closed re- 
torts untilthoroughly charred. By the re- 
torts being closed the organic matter of bones 
is preserved from combustion. Dried blood 
treated in the same way also makes a fine de- 
colorizing material. Thecharred bones are 
ground to a coarse meal, ranging in size from 
fine dust to particles as large as peas, accord- 
ing to the way itis to be used. The finer the 
grinding the better the decolorizing power, 
but the greater the difficulty of forcing the 
syrup through it and the greater also the loss 
of material in washing and reburning tke 
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black. Sugar solutions, even when highly 
colored, are made water white by filtering 
through boneblack. After use for a certain 
time the black loses its decolorizing power and 
requires to be revivified. This is done by 
first washing it with dilute acid and water 
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and afterwards reburning it in the retorts 
already described. The decolorizing power of 
the black, however, is permanently impaired 
after repeated use. It isthen sold as a fer- 
tilizer, for which it is valuable on account of 
its chief ingredient, phosphate of lime. 
Refined sugar is sold as granulated, loaf, 
powdered, etc. ; such sugar is boiled at a high 
vacuum and comparatively low temperature 
in a vacuum pan which has already been 
described. Granulated sugar is made by tak- 
ing the crystal sugar as it comes from the 
centrifugals * and passing it through a re- 
volving drum heated by steam until it is 
thoroughly dry. It is almost pure sugarcon- 
taining usually about 99.7 per cent of sucrose. 
Loaf sugar is made by pressing the sugar 
from the centrifugals into molds, which 
molds may be on the centrifugals themselves. 
The lumps are then thoroughly dried and 
broken or cut into convenient shape. Cut 
loaf sugar is nearly as pure as granulated. 
Powdered sugar is any pure white sugar 
ground to a fine powder. It is often made 
from the particles produced in making loaf 


* Small drums into which the crystal sugar has been 
drawn as it comes fromthe vacuum pan. The molasses 
is drained off through the fine wire gauze cloth forming 
the sides, while the drums are in rapid motion, and the 
crystals are retained in the meshes. 

+[Sii’crose.] The name by which the chemist knows 
the cane or beet sugar. 
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sugar. Itis generally not quite so pure as 
the other two varieties. 

The molasses from the sugars described 
is reboiled at a high vacuum and low tem- 
perature and from the product are made the 
moist or coffee sugars of commerce. Such 
sugars may be quite white and yet contain 
only from eighty-five to ninety per cent of 
sucrose, 

All the refined sugar made in the United 
States is the product of a few large establish- 
ments which are under the control of one 
company, the American Sugar Refining 
Company, known as the ‘‘Sugar Trust.’’ 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco are the chief centers of the 
refining industry. Refineries are also 
found in Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
The cost of refining sugar is very low. Itis 
estimated to be from one eighth to one half a 
cent a pound. 

The molasses of commerce is supposed to 
be derived from the sugar cane, sorghum, or 
maple tree, but, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
would say, ‘‘that is another story.” It 
would require an entire article to describe 
the adulterations which are practiced with 
this substance. Thoseinterested can get a 
full account of these frauds by asking the 
secretary of agriculture for Part 6, Bulletin 
13, of the Chemical Division. 

Maple sugar is made chiefly in Vermont. 
Nearly all the states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers have extensive maple 
orchards, The maple sap contains from two 
to five per cent of sugar. It is collected in 
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the transition period from winter to spring. 
The sap runs best after a sharp frost followed 
by a warm bright day. The sap is concen- 
trated in open kettles and pans. Maple 
sugar is never refined, for the process would 
remove from it the peculiar ethereal flavor- 
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ing matter which gives it its chief value. 
It is difficult to estimate the amount of sugar 
made from the maple. There are thousands 
of orchards, and much that is made is used at 
home and does not find its way to the tables 
of the statistician. The totalamount may be 
roughly estimated at 40,000,000 pounds, 
From six to eight million pounds of sugar 
are made from beets in this country and the 
amount is rapidly increasing. There are 
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to two cents a pound is paid directly to 
domestic producers. Foreign refined sugar 
pays a duty of half a cent a pound. 

The prospects now are bright for a rapid in- 
crease in the output of domestic sugar. 
Sugar cane, beets, and sorghum are all 
capable of rapid development, and capital 
will not wait long to embrace so promising 
an opportunity. 

It will be a great boon to the agriculture of 
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three beet factories in California, one in 
Utah, and two in Nebraska. 

The amount of sorghum sugar made in this 
country does not exceed 1,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. It is produced chiefly in Kansas. 

Ofthe 3,840,000,000 pounds of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States annually, about 
400,000,000 only are produced at home. Of 
this amount, 353,000,000 are made from sugar 
cane, 40,000,000 from maple trees, 6,000,000 
from beets, and 1,000,000 from sorghum. 

Foreign raw sugar is admitted free of duty 
and a bounty of from one and three fourths 


Diameter 17 feet. 
Capable of making 1,000 barrels of sugar at each 
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our country when wecan produce our own 
sugar. Weare now paying to foreign coun- 
tries nearly $100,000,000 in gold annually for 
this articlealone. This amount added to the 
income of our farmers will prove no mean 
factor in their prosperity. Can it be done? 
Yes, but slowly and in the face of many 
difficulties. Sugar cane, beets, and sorghum 
will all helpto the establishment of an in- 
digenous sugar industry. When this is ac- 
complished, if we will learn to do without tea 
and coffee, we will be independent of the 
world. 


End of Required Reading for October. 





GAYETY. 
BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 


NOW’ST thou alluring Gayety and these 
Who tread within her toilsome, tiresome mill, 
Doing the penance of her frivolous will ? 
Not Tantalus nor Sisyphus seek ease 
More vainly than this band of devotees, 
Who climb a constantly receding hill, 
Who drain a draft which cloys but does not fill, 
Who surfeit self, but may not self appease. 


A glance at Gayety seems all delight 

For every Circe is at first most kind, 

But envy not the ones who have enshrined 
The siren as a goddess. Folly’s rite 

Instills a lightness, not of heart, but mind 
And constant sweets-make ill the appetite. 


THE ROMANCE AND THE NOVEL. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


division between the novel and the 

romance ; but it has existed only in 
criticism, not in fiction itself. Wecan dem- 
onstrate the difference between art and arti- 
sanship ; for the artist and the artisan bear 
the relation of master and slave to each other. 
The artist controls the artisan. The design 
ofatemple is the work of art ; the building 
of the temple is mere artisanship. We may 
carry this truth over into our study of fiction ; 
and it cannot be too well remembered that all 
art is fiction—that the product of artisanship 
is concrete fact. For instance, in designing 
a poem I am an artist—in making it I am an 
artisan. The design is a fiction, the product 
isa fact. Miss Emily Dickinson designed 
strangely striking and beautiful poems ; but 
her execution, her artisanship, was curiously 
imperfect. In sculpture the artist designs 
while the artisan does the chiseling. The 
architect makes the abstract temple, the mere 
contractor builds it in the concrete. 

A novel is a fiction designed by an artist 
and built by an artisan. Let us not be satis- 
fied with the mere superficial view of this 
general truth. Underlying it is the true 
wonder of genius; because genius is both 


[avs has been a vague, filmy line of 


artist and artisan, both designer and builder. 

If there is any possible demarcation be- 
tween the novel and the romance it will be 
found at the line where the materials of orig- 
inality and those of mere imitation refuse to 
weld together. In a word it is the margin of 
difference between a transcript and an inven- 
tion. In this view the novelist is a mere re- 
corder of things actually seen—a mere his- 
torian of life as itis. He invents nothing, 
adds nothing, changes nothing. The favor- 
ite phrase is: He holds ‘the mirror up to 
nature.”” In his novel you see the features 
of commonplace, average lifeas ifin alooking- 
glass. If he is a painter he copies a land- 
scape just as it is and hangs it on your wall ; 
he idealizes nothing. 

Now when the matter is thoroughly thought 
out we discover that the novel isreally only a 
low order of romance ; for no fiction is actually 
a kodak sketch of life, it is always an imag- 
ined reflection of life, and at its most real 
point it is imitation and therefore it is ro- 
mance, ‘‘ Jack the Giant-killer’’ is no more 
romance than ‘‘ Daisy Miller’’ or the ‘‘ Rise 
of Silas Lapham ’”’ ; Jack never lived, neither 
did Daisy or Silas. But one is like life, the 
other is not, some one may say. This sug- 
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gests another possible distinction between the 
romance and the novel, the line of probability 
or of possibility. I donot propose, however, 
to deal with the romance of impossibility ; 
for I deem this outside of the discussion of 
dignified fiction having the human life for its 
theme. The novel of human life and the ro- 
mance of human life; these are what I am 
asked to separate and distinguish from each 
other. This can be done, I think, by adopt- 
ing the following definitions as bases. 

1. A romance is a fiction representing hu- 
man life. 

2. A novel is a romance of human life re- 
garding particularly the average of manners, 
customs and social usages. A romance deals 
with the heroic, the extraordinary, and the 
picturesque. A novel portrays the common- 
place. 

Bearing in mind that what is extraor- 
dinary is not therefore improbable or im- 
possible, and that what is commonplace is 
not necessarily insignificant or uninteresting, 
we may come toa fair consideration of our 
subject. Napoleon’s conduct at Lodi was éx- 
traordinary and heroic ; but it was not beyond 
the possible. Thesuffering of people in pov- 


erty is commonplace, and yet it is of deep in- 


terest toevery enlightened soul. Napoleon’s 
act belonged in the field of romance, the suf- 
fering of the uncomplaining poor has its 
place in the novel of low life. 

Scott in writing ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ Dumas in 
making ‘‘ Monte Cristo,”” and Hugo in build- 
‘‘Les Miserables’? have given us three sorts 
of romances; yet neither of the works men- 
tioned is wholly referable to either of the ar- 
bitrary divisions of fiction. In each, man- 
ners, customs, and social usages are carefully 
depicted, while at the same time the most ex- 
traordinary phases of human life are painted 
with powerful coloring. Thackeray's ‘‘ Van- 
ity Fair’’ is classed.as a novel; but it is 
brimming with the extraordinary. Dickens’ 
‘Tale of Two Cities’? goes on the shelf of ro- 
mance in every library; still there are few 
fictions cumbered with more commonplace 
details of average life. 

Some writers have preferred to use the term 
‘novel’? as generic and to divide fiction into 
the real and the ideal. The novel of real life 
according to this view is a representation of 
human motives, actions, customs, and man- 
ners just as the author has seen them or just 
as he has drawn them from history; the 
novel of ideal life is a representation of hu- 
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man motives, passions, and manners as the 
author imagines they would be under certain 
extraordinary circumstances. 

It is very interesting to trace the genesis 
of modern prose fiction and to note how the 
two general forms of it have been evolved. 
One form has grown out of the example of 
the poets and dramatists, the other out of the 
early prose romancers ; but, strange as it may 
seem, the novel has come of the latter, the 
romance, as it now exists, of the former. 
Scott’s novels (romances) are built on the 
plan of Shakespeare’s plays; Jane Austen’s 
fictions (novels) took their spirit and their 
form from the earlier English romances that 
grew out of Lyly’s ‘“‘Euphues.” The first 
novel of manners in the modern form was 
Madame La Fayette’s ‘‘La Princesse de 
Cleve’’; but this drew its inspiration from old 
romances, not from the more realistic dramas 
of the Frenchand English masters. Ina word 
the realism of to-day, whichis the distinguish- 
ing mark of the current novel of manners, is 
a direct evolution from the methods of the old 
prose romancers. 

Most critics have attempted to make out 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ to be the first 
‘realistic’? novel. To understand how er- 
roneous such a thought is we have but to re- 
member that the whole story of Robinson is 
romance, pure and simple. What indeed can 
be conceived of more extraordinary than his 
life on the lonely island in midsea, what 
more romantic than his simple adventures? 
No poet’s vision of remote and solitary ex- 
istence could be more picturesque or less like 
the humdrum of commonplace life. This re- 
fers to the artistic conception of Defoe in 
originating the story ; in its form and spirit 
it is romance ; but in artisanship it is a real- 
istic piece of work. This distinction must 
be kept clearly in mind even in reading the 
fiction of Balzac. The great French master 
was an inveterate romancer ; almost every 
one of the chief characters in his stories is ex- 
traordinary both in disposition and in experi- 
ence. Balzac’s method, however, that is, his 
mere workmanship, belongs to realism. He 
invented the meanest, the vilest, the filthiest 
characters that are to be found in fiction, and 
in a few instances he built up beings of un- 
paralleled purity, sweetness, and beauty. His 
was extreme, almost epic romance clothed in 
the details of modern analytical prosing. 

The trouble with recent critics in the con- 
sideration of fiction has been that they have 
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dealt with manne: too much and too little with 
substance. Because Balzac’s method of ar- 
tisanship was ‘‘realistic’’ they have called 
him a “‘ reporter of society,’’ overlooking the 
absolute romance which is the soul of his fic- 
tion. Did not Balzac choose the extraordi- 
nary in making all of his most noteworthy 
creations? Pick upany of his storiesand before 
you have read long you feel that you are in 
strange yet humancompany. You never met 
just such people; but they are real people ; 
they impress you as characters singularly 
original, memorably uncommon, and ever af- 
ter you recollect them as those remarkable 
and extraordinary acquaintances to whom 
one Honoré de Balzac introduced you. If I 
should be asked to point out the most heroic- 
ally vile, the most romantically odd, and the 
most ethereally and preternaturally spirit- 
ual characters in all the world of fiction I 
should go to Balzac’s stories to find them. 
Certainly there never could have been a 
time when the average life of the French 
people was represented faithfully in those 
fictions. 

Let us take four of the most remarkableand 
influential fictions ever written, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ 


‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Les Miserables,’’ and 
“Vanity Fair,” and try to find out what 
their secret of power is and why they have 
satisfied the appetite of lovers of art. What 
shall we say is the magnetic force in ‘‘ Vanity 


Fair’? No intelligent mind will admit 
that the mere social caricature which is so 
large a part of the work is sufficiently attrac- 
tive to render it perennially pleasing, nor is 
the story particularly dramatic as a whole. 
Most of us who read it do not know of our 
‘“‘own personal knowledge” whether its 
scenes are like or not like the particular life 
they purport to be drawn from, hence their 
fascination does not lie in their ‘‘ realism.” 
What actually captivates us is the presenta- 
tion of extraordinary people in extraordin- 
ary situations amongst scenes and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly picturesque, amusing, 
and interesting. It is social romance, not 
mere transcription from commonplace Eng- 
lish social life, that we have here. 

‘‘Les Miserables,” that wisp of thrilling 
sketches drawn with such freedom and power, 
were it written in Balzac’s manner would be 
classed as realistic. 

‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ as I have said, is a 
schoolboy’s vision of romance told with in- 
imitable vraisemblance. ‘There is not a hint 
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of everyday common experience init. It is 
all extraordinary. 

Turning to ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ the greatest ro- 
mance ever written, we find it quite as near 
the mark of truth to the life it represents as 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham” is true to cur- 
rent American life. Mr. Howells’ story has 
vraisemblance, but it is no more a real photo- 
graph of the commonplace in our experience 
than Scott’s romance is a mere transcript 
from English history in the time of Richard 
I. Itisthestyle, the manner, the method, 
of Howells that make his story less a romance 
than Scott’s. Asa matter of fact Silas Lap- 
ham isjust as much an imaginary and un- 
usual character in life, manners, and speech 
in Boston, as Front de Boeuf and Ivanhoe 
were unusual in theirdayin England. The 
difference is twofold: Scott chose interesting 
characters, Mr. Howells did not ; but Howells 
by his manner of telling made his story seem 
real, while to a critical reader Scott some- 
times shows too plainly that he is telling a 
mere tale. Mr. Howells is a defter artisan 
than Scott was; Scott however, was im- 
measurably the greatest artist who ever 
wrote fiction. If Mr. Howells would sit down 
and conscientiously write out ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
precisely in Scott’s lines but with the diction 
and the literary workmanship of his own 
choosing, the book would be far more highly 
finished as a piece of concrete fiction ; but it 
would be not one whit changed as an ab- 
stract artistic conception. The genius of 
Scott invented the story and formed it in the 
mold of greatness, but the master designer 
did not know or care about the effect of sand- 
paper and varnish. His was not woodwork ; 
it was bushhammered masonry ; rough, but 
enduring as the pyramids. 

If the student has caught the spirit of my 
hurried suggestions he will now begin to 
suspect that, after all, the only difference 
that can possibly exist between the romance 
and the novel is one of aim. The romancer 
aims to produce the effect of life imbued with 
somewhat of extreme aspirations and pressed 
by unusual surrovndings. The extremity, 
however, need not, nay must not, be the im- 
possible ; and the unusual should fall short 
of grotesqueness. Genius invariably finds 
the just limit. The greatness of Scott is best 
shown in his supreme judgment of what is in- 
teresting to the average healthy mind. His 
vision was absolute in the matter of selecting 
materials ; and in arranging them for dra- 
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matic effect his sense of the picturesque and 
the effective was perfect. By comparing the 
method of Scott with that of Balzac the stu- 
dent will discover how the great Frenchman 
reached the limit of legitimate romance by a 
route precisely the opposite of Scott’s. In- 
stead of depending upon bold, forceful, in- 
stantaneous projection of scenes and char- 
acters Balzac wrought his effects by tedious 
whittling and filing and fitting, so to speak. 
He could not lift a great curtain, as was 
Scott’s habit, and uncover a field, likethat of 
the Cloth of Gold, with kings and knights 
and queens and ladies moving upon it with 
all the show of chivalry and love; but he 
could build, piece by piece, scenes of strange 
squalor, of romantic depravity, of picturesque 
abandon, of unearthly hideousness, or of in- 
comparable beauty and sweetness. 

By a failure to comprehend the romance 
that is Balzac’s glory, recent fiction writers 
have fallen into the rut of what has been 
aptly named analytical realism, which has 
given rise to the American school of which 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James are the leaders. 
The novels of these distinguished writers are 
interesting chiefly for their beautiful diction, 
their elegant style, and the consistency and 
proportion of details. Thus far they are an 
improvement upon Balzac’s stories; and, 
especially in the case of Mr. Howells, the 
humor is far superior to the saturnine wit of 
the Frenchman. When it comes to the 
initial force of art—that original creative 
power by which romance is engendered and 
by which the fascination of extraordinary 
human character is exerted—Balzac stands 
alone ; his disciples have failed to catch his 
meaning or to apply his recipe. They have 
taken his method for his chief excellence, 
when in fact it was his one almost unbear- 
able fault. In spite of their smothering 
masses of petty details, not by virtue of them, 
Balzac’s novels are great ; so, notwithstand- 
ing the preponderance of commonplace ex- 
periences wearisomely described in them, 
they turn in their deepest articulations on 
absolute romance. It is the lack of absolute 
romance in any of their parts that reduces 
the best novels of American realism below 
the standard of greatness. In a word our 
realists have aimed at Balzac’s method, not 
at his conception of art; they have greatly 
improved upon his artisanship; but have 
fallen far below his vision of the spirit of 
fiction. 
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The fictions of George Eliot have been 
sometimes pointed to as examples of the re- 
alistic novel; but it is hard to see how 
‘‘Adam Bede,’’ ‘‘ Middlemarch,”’ or ‘‘Romola’”’ 
can be soclassed. Itis true that these sto- 
ries are not stirring tales of romantic adven- 
ture, like ‘‘Monte Cristo’’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe, ’’ 
and yet no person can read them and feel that 
he is in commonplace company the while. 
The analytical method of George Eliot does 
not go to the extreme, observable in Mr. 
Henry James’ novels. Romola, as acharacter, 
is not a dissected body ; but she is a living, 
breathing,romantically conscientious woman. 
If I should have to say, however, which 
style of artisanship in literature I prefer, 
Eliot’s or James’, I should elect the latter. 

So it may be seen that, as I understand it, 
the romance and the novel are separated 
along the line of the old divisional margins 
of genius and talent—originality and imita- 
tion—creation and compilation. The roman- 
cer makes his story, the novelist puts his to- 
gether out of scraps of observation and read- 
ing. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ is a romance, be- 
cause it is made wholly from the figments of 
Defoe’s imagination. Defoe never visited 
the island to get ‘‘local color’”’ or to study 
the conditions prevailing there. He went 
into himself and there wrote his immortal 
story. The ‘‘ Rise of Silas Lapham”’ is a 
novel, because its author in writing it worked 
outside of imagination, asit were, and com- 
piled it out of impressions left over from ex- 
perience, observation, and study of local life. 
Note the difference in the effect upon you as 
you read the two works. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
delights you with what is going on,—‘‘ Silas 
Lapham ”’ charms you with the manner in 
which Mr. Howells tells how things are 
going on. You are not aware of Defoe’s 
diction while you are perusing his story ; but 
you cannot be conscious of much besides 
style when you read Howells’ fiction, and yet, 
in reality, Defoe’s style is almost the perfec- 
tion of simplicity and strength. In Howells 
the artisan is greater than the artist, judging 
by his novels ; but I am inclined to attribute 
this apparent defect to the aim chosen by Mr. 
Howells rather than to a lack of genius. 
Certainly no living man has shown more 
remarkable literary cleverness than he, and 
in the field that he has taken for his labor he 
stands pre-eminent at all points. The novel 
as he constructs it, is without intrinsic mus- 
cles, so to speak, and all of its movements 
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ate external. Indeed the analytical novel is 
not an organism ; it is a machine, likea watch 
ora clock, cunningly devised and cleverly 
constructed, moving and working to an end 
without life. You feel as you read how won- 
derful and how excellent is the workmanship 
of it alland you havea keen sense of a de- 
lightful personality shimmering through the 
fine, warm humor; yet never once are you 
impressed with the presence of a remarkable 
creation. 

Jane Austen’s fictions are novels. Here 
again we find the commonplace predomina- 
tingin the aim of the author. She seeks to 
depict only the dead level of the local aver- 
age in English life. There is a certain lei- 
surely grace and a charm of movement in her 
stories that have given them a lasting value 


in the esteem of a few critics ; but they have 
never been widely and genuinely attractive. 
They lack universality of appeal which is the 
certain badge ofhigh romance. Theyare the 
work of a specialist whose limits were narrow 
and whose vision was microscopic. Indeed 
in a general way the romancer uses the tele- 
scope and finds out heavenly bodies; the 
novelist is expert with the microscope and 
makes much over the animalcule in a drop 
of stagnant local existence. 

In conclusion, if I might go so far in a 
familiar talk as to point out the typical ro- 
mancer and the typical novelist, I should 
direct attention at once to Sir Walter Scott 
and to William Dean Howells. Between 
these two extremes lies the whole field of 
fiction. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF KOREA. 


BY GORDON HADDO. 


HE history of the opening of Korea 
to the higher civilization of the west- 


ern world is yet to be written. There 
is hardly anything in our language upon the 
subject, except the reports of a few naval of- 
ficers scattered here and there through a 
vast body of government publications, and 
the work of Griffiths compiled from Japanese 
sources. 

The opening of Korea to other nations is a 
comparatively recent event, brought on not so 
much by the acts of foreign governments as 
by the deeds of a band of brilliant young men, 
who founded the Progressive party and at- 
tempted to gain control of the king and the 
empire. They wished to inauguratea new 
system of government, to throw Korea open 
to foreigners and to commerce, and to gain 
for it the civilizing influence of the outside 
world. The adventures and schemes of this 
party of young men would form one of the 
most romantic pages of the history of the 
nineteenth century, and it is due to them that 
Korea is no longer the hermit nation of the 
world. 

Prior to 1880, Korea prohibited all inter- 
course with other countries, even refusing 
communication with China and Japan, except 
upon rare occasions, when visits were ex- 
changed by high officials, The govern- 
ment strictly prohibited importations of 


foreign books, especially those relating to re- 
ligion. In 1868 it was found that some Cath- 
olic missionaries from France had been se- 
cretly working in Korea, and had succeeded 
in making many thousandconverts. Theac- 
tions of these missionaries having excited the 
suspicion of the officers of the government 
and of the people they were brought to trial. 
These suspicions were further increased by 
the missionaries’ disregard of the customs of 
the country and the people finally became so 
incensed that they rosein arms against them. 
The result was that thousands of Catholic 
converts fell under persecution, victims of the 
fury of an ignorant multitude. 

It remained for a few young noblemen of 
Korea to start the movement that was to open 
the Land of the Morning Calm to the outside 
world, and which, from no fault of their own, 
failed in 1884. Among the noble families of 
Korea were several youths who, from time to 
time, succeeded in secretly procuring books 
from China, which had been open to Euro- 
peans for many years. From these books they 
learned about the countries of Europe and 
America,especially the United States, and this 
led them to wish to make a radical change 
in their country in many respects. The plan 
they made known to several of their friends 
who were influential and held high positions 
in the government and who favorably re- 
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ceived theidea. They wished first, tolimit the 
power of the king by having district councils 
elected by the people; second, to introduce 
customs of modern civilization, railroads, 
telegraphy, etc.; third to change certain un- 
* just laws which imprisoned the innocent and 
oppressed the weak ; fourth, to deliver Korea 
from Chinese influence, China having always 
claimed a protectorate. Such were the ends 
for which these young men were working. 

Pom-K-Soh, a member ofa family having no 
superior in Korea in ancient and honorable 
ancestry, and Kim-Ok-Kum, a marquis of the 
kingdom and a member of one of the oldest 
families of Korea, were the first to organize 
the movement. They were soon joined by 
other young men, notably, Pok-Yung-Hyo, 
brother-in-law to the king, bearing as such 
the title of royalty, which by ancient law pro- 
hibited him from holding an office; Hong- 
Yung-Sik and Han-Kin-Chik, counts of the 
kingdom ; and Pyon-su, a noble. 

Of course it could not be long before such 
a body would make its influence felt. The 
existence of the party became generally 
known in 1880, at which time many of the 
head men of the nation were its friends. Still 
it was not strong enough to accomplish its 


purposes. To be well posted when the time 
should come, Soh and Kim secretly went 
to Japan to study the plans and methods 
of the European governments, and the means 
used by them in trade, commerce, and man- 


ufacture. To pay the expenses of this trip, 
Soh took with him twenty thousand dol- 
lars, which he obtained from his father. 
To appreciate the enthusiasm of the two 
young men, one must understand that in 
Korea if a nobleman runs away it is a great 
disgrace to his family. 

In Japan they entered with great perse- 
verance andenergy into the progressive spirit 
of the official classes, and became pupils of 
Fukuzawa, a distinguished political leader. 
Both, but in particular Pom-K-Soh, were 
noted among the foreigners of all classes who 
met them, as frank, intelligent, active, and 
useful men, 

They had been in Japan but a short time 
when events in Korea caused the king to send 
for them, granting a full pardon. It was 
brought about in this way: The queen of 
Korea, a member of the great Min family, 
was very superstitious, and, wishing to gain 
complete control over the king, spent large 
sums of money for superstitious rites: so 
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much, in fact, that the soldiers were deprived 
of their rations, and thus great suffering was 
brought upon them. The father of the king 
hated the queen and all foreigners, and seized 
this opportunity to lead the soldiers in revolt, 
capture the king, and attempt to poison the 
queen, who, however, was saved by one of 
her maids who impersonated her and took the 
poison. Such was the position of the king 
when he sent for Mr. Soh and Mr. Kim to 
quiet the army, over which they had great 
influence. 

At the time that Mr. Soh received his re- 
call from the king he heard that Japan was 
about to send troops to Korea. Soh imme- 
diately went to the minister of foreigr affairs, 
who told him the troops were only to protect 
the Japanese embassy. As this was satisfac- 
tory Mr. Soh joined them. On arriving at 
Chemulpo’he found a force of Chinese troops, 
brought there by Cho, a Korean nobleman, 
to suppress the revolt. Mr. Soh and Mr. 
Kim protested on the ground that it would 
make the Korean government a vassal of 
China. Finally they agreed to submit this 
question to the king, whether the Chinese 
should enter Seoul or not. 

Mr. Kim disguised himself as a low Korean, 
and went to Seoul to obtain an audience with 
the king, but was unsuccessful, as he found 
Tai-wen-Kum (his bitterest enemy) in charge 
of the king’s person, and all of his friends 
gone. Upon hearing this the Chinese entered 
Seoul, seized Tai-wen-Kum, and carried him 
to China. 

This event not only brought the Progres- 
sive party into power, but it was also the 
means of their destruction, as the Chinese 
troops promptly occupied a strong position 
inthecapital. Mr. Sohand Mr. Kim were now 
graciously received by the king, who appre- 
ciated their ability and their knowledge of 
foreign affairs,—thinking they could ren- 
der valuable assistance in advising him re- 
garding certain proposed treaties with the 
United States and other foreign powers de- 
sirous of making commercial treaties with 
Korea. The king therefore appointed both 
Mr. Soh and Mr. Kim to high positions. To 
Mr. Soh he gave a special rank of nobility, 
by virtue of which he was constantly near the 
person of the king ; he was also made the 
vice president of the home department ; Mr. 
Kim was made vice president of the foreign 
office, and placed at the head of the coloniza- 
tion department ; some of the others were 
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also given important positions. Thus Mr. 
Soh and Mr. Kim found themselves able to 
begin some of their reforms. 

It was not long before they found that the 
Mins had sold their country anew to the 
Chinese, and their first great effort was to 
lessen the effect of this secret treaty ; they 
struck their first blow by ratifying the treaty 
with the United States, Commodore Shu- 
feldt having been asked to come to Korea at 
Mr. Soh’s request. Having done this, their 
next plan was to get the army under their 
control ; this they did by sending a body of 
fourteen young Koreans under the leadership 
of Pil-che-Soh, a near relative of Mr. Soh, to 
Japan to study in the Japanese military col- 
lege. Upor the completion of their course 
they were made officers of the army. Upon 
assuming command they proceeded to in- 
struct the soldiers taking the places of the 
Chinese officers who had held those positions. 
Meanwhile the Progressive leaders had suc- 
ceeded in introducing numerous reforms, and 
made several treaties with foreign powers. 

In 1883 the Korean government decided to 
send an embassy to the United States. In 


this embassy were Pom-K-Soh, Pyon-See, 
and Hong-Yong-Sik, who afterwards joined 


the Progressive party, expressing himself as 
being ‘‘in a light so bright as todazzlehim.”’ 
Min-Yong-Ik, the chief of the embassy, 
claimed to have joined the Progressives, but 
upon his return to Korea, he submitted to 
the influence of his family and joined the Con- 
servatives, becoming in a short time one of 
the bitterest enemies of the opposite party. 

The embassy proceeded to the United States, 
and, after traveling across the continent, had 
an audience with President Arthur, in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. They re- 
turned in the 7venton, which had been placed 
at their disposal, arriving at Chemulpo in 
May, and entering Seoul June 2, 1884. 

Meanwhile the Progressives had made many 
changes for the better in the country. They 
had established schools under French teach- 
ers, introduced telegraphy, adopted modern 
military tactics, established post offices, steam 
printing, a police system, newspapers, had 
changed the dress of the people, sent to 
Japan a number of intelligent men to study 
the different modes of manufacture, and 
founded the American Farm, where they 
grew the seeds sent to them by our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

But this prosperity was not to last long. 
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The minister in charge of the finances being 
a Conservative, cut off the money needed to 
carry out the plans of the Progressives when- 
ever he could and replaced the Korean officers 
by Chinese. Finally Min-Yong-Ik deserted the 
Progressives, having had a heated argument 
with Soh before the king, in which the king 
sided with Soh, for the king was at heart a 
Progressive though too weak to dare admit it 
openly when the Conservatives werein power. 

Having heard that the Conservatives had 
planned to send all the Korean troops out of 
the country as an escort to the yearly tribute 
of Korea soon to leave for China, and intended 
to replace them with Chinese troops, thus 
putting the government completely in their 
control, the Progressive leaders decided to 
make one bold stroke for supremacy and the 
salvation of Korea. Expecting the support 
of the Korean army and the sympathy of 
Japan they decided upon a coup @ état. 

On December 4, 1884, a grand dinner was 
given by Hong-Yong-Sik, vice president of 
the embassy to the United States, to which 
were invited all the prominent men in Seoul, 
and the foreign ministers. Among them 
was Min-Yong-Ik, who was especially hated by 
the Progressives and who was at this time 
commander of the Right Palace Guard Battal- 
ion, and, as such, was required to attend all 
the fires in Seoul. When the dinner was at 
its height, an alarm of fire was given,—the 
signal for the revolt. Min-Yong-Ik rushed 
out, but returned ina minute covered with 
blood from a number of sword wounds in- 
flicted by a party of Progressives, who lay in 
wait for him. He was assisted toa chair by 
the American minister. Meanwhile the Pro- 
gressive leaders rushed to the palace, a strong 
fortress in the heart of the city. This they 
seized, ordering the portion of the Korean 
army that was in the palaceand loyaltothem 
to defend its gates and prevent any of the 
Conservative leaders from entering. The 
Koreans were soon joined by three hundred 
Japanese troops who rendered much efficient 
service by their bravery during the short 
time before the final castastrophe was reached. 

Many of the Conservatives tried to gain an 
entrance to the palace, and in the attempt a 
number were killed. Seven thousand Chinese 
troops now joined the Conservatives and re- 
newed the attack upon the gates of the 
palace. Soh hastened to Japan, to ask that 
country for assistance, which, however, was 
refused. Meanwhile the Korean army went 
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over to the Conservatives, and finally on 
December 7 the Progressives, finding they 
could not succeed, abandoned the palace and 
sought safety in flight. One hundred Pro- 
gressives were killed while defending the 
palace gates, and nine hundred have since suf- 
fered death, many in the most awful forms. 
Thus perished the first Progressive party 
of Korea. Of the members of this party who 
escaped, Kim is in Japan and six are in this 
country. Soh and Jashion are in the employ- 
ment of the United States government. Pin 
was unfortunately killed by a train at College 
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Station, Maryland, a few months ago, having 
previously made an excellent record as aclerk 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Thus was abandoned one of the noblest 
causes for which men have given their lives 
in this century, It ought to be the hope of 
the civilized world that Korea may soon 
come again under the influence of enlightened 
men, and may recall Mr. Soh and his col- 
leagues to positions to which their patriotism, 
intelligence, and the suffering they have gone 
through for the sake of Korea justly entitle 
them. 


ADULTERATED FOODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


? “HE United States is the greatest food- 

producing country in the world. 

From the sale of our food surplus to 
other peoples comes the bulk of that balance 
of trade in our favor that is making us richer 
all the time and more envied among the na- 
tions. Our manufactures are growing all the 


time, to be sure, and are adding to the gen- 


eral wealth, but the great source of our pros- 
perity is from the soil in the form of food and 
this condition will be likely to continue for a 
long time to come. Merely looking at this 
fact from its commercial side it is of the ut- 
most importance that the food supplies of the 
country should be kept pure and most strin- 
gent laws enacted and enforced punishing 
those who for the sake of gain adulterate 
foods so that purchasers and consumers get 
something else than that which they bargain 
for. 

The adulteration of that which we eat and 
drink is no new thing in the world but it is 
comparatively newin America. The tricks by 
which these things are done were originally 
learned abroad, but with characteristic Yan- 
kee shrewdness, having gone into the thing 
we have improved on what was imported and 
even in this sad business of fraud American 
ingenuity has lentits aid. And now accord- 
ing to the estimates of United States chemical 
experts and statisticians, of the whole food 
supply of the country one seventh is adul- 
terated. 

If the food that is sent abroad or any con- 
siderable proportion of it is inferior or made 
so by adulterations then all of the food that 
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goes from America is looked upon with sus- 
picion by foreign buyers and consequently a 
smaller priceis paid forit. Before the per- 
fection of the refrigerating process American 
meat was sent to Europe ‘‘on the hoof,’’ that 
is, the cattle were shipped alive and arriving 
in bad condition American beef was long re- 
garded as fit only to stay a famine and was 
sold at very low prices. It really was bad 
and deserved no more than it received. At 
this time, however, the American beef that 
goes to England is generally most excellent, 
but in the popular mind the belief still lingers 
that our beef is inferior and should be sold at 
low rates. Whenever a butcher has any in- 
ferior beef he calls it American, it matters not 
whence it came, and sells it accordingly. 
The real American beef of good quality is sold 
as English and answers the purpose most ad- 
mirably, for, as a matter of fact, venturesome 
though it be to say so, American beef is bet- 
ter than the famous beef of Old England in 
many particulars. This statement is made 
as an illustration of how any product of a 
country having once received a bad name suf- 
fers in consequence even when the name is 
not deserved. Another instance is the re- 
proach that for long attached in Europe to 
the American hog and caused the exclusion 
of pork packed in the United States from both 
France and Germany. 

The serious difficulty in the way of sup- 
pressing food adulterations in the United 
States is to a large extent due to the scheme 
of our government. The regulation of local 
trade and traffic as well as the preservation 
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of the public health is relegated to the various 
states and by the members of one of the great 
political parties of the country it is main- 
tained that the general government must not 
concern itself with such affairs even though 
negligence in the administration of the laws 
or insufficient laws in one state work harm to 
the people of other states. Those who hold 
such views are called strict constructionists 
of the Constitution and there have been since 
the beginning of our national history few pub- 
lic questions of moment in which such views 
did not in the discussion of them figure toa 
greater or less extent. For instance if the 
laws in New Jersey be lax the people of New 
York may suffer from that laxity or if the 
laws in New York be not enforced then the 
people in New Jersey may suffer, without the 
right to appeal to the general government. 
These views carried to their logical conclu- 
sion work a very serious hindrance to the 
general suppression of food adulteration 
throughout the whole country. But when 
the people are in earnest in any matter all 
difficulties vanish before their sovereign will 
and so they willin regard to keeping the food 
supply pure. 

At present about the only national law in 
regard to adulterations is thatin regard to 
butter and the mixtures known as butterine 
and oleomargarine. The various societies of 
dairymen and butter makers have not only 
succeeded in getting stringent laws passed in 
several of the states making it unlawful to 
sell or expose for sale as butter any of the 
substitutes for that article but they have also 
succeeded in getting a stringent national law 
passed on the subject and this law is now in 
operation and enforced. I believe that the 
dairymen and butter makers themselves do 
uot charge that there is anything unhealth- 
ful in butterine or oleomargarine ora mixture 
of butter or either of these others with lard 
or cotton seed oil, but they do charge that to 
sell any of these compounds for butter is a 
manifest fraud upon purchasers and for that 
reason should be suppressed. No one will 
gainsay them inthis contention. They might 
go a little further, I think, and compel the 
hotel keepers and restaurateurs to put some 
kind of a sign on their butter plates, so that 
those in the dining rooms would know 
whether they were eating a genuine product 
of milk or something quite different. 

But if it is right for the general government 
to concern itself with genuine and imitation 


butter it naturally follows that itis also right 
to stipulate that other foods, liquors, and 
drugs shall not be tampered with. There is 
nothing exceptionally sacred about butter. 
The position it occupies is only exceptional 
because those interested in producing it went 
to work with zeal and earnestness to secure 
its protection against fraudulent substitutes. 
At the present time about the only thing the 
general government does in regard to the de- 
tection and suppression of adulterants is to 
make inspections through the Department of 
Agriculture in the various states and to pub- 
lish the results of these, which are usually in 
the form of chemical analyses. Appropria- 
tions have been made by Congress for this 
purpose and when the people know how gen- 
erally they are defrauded in what they buy 
to eat and drink it would be no great wonder 
if they demanded a national law which should 
make such crimes the felonies that they 
morally are. 

The greater proportion of the adulterated 
foods are not made unwholesome by the proc- 
esses to which they are subjected but a fraud 
is committed all the same. If a customer buys 
a pound of acertain kind of food for ten cents 
and gets something else that is worth only 
two cents he is cheated, though he may not 
be poisoned ; to cheat him and poison him too 
would be adoublecrime. When heis robbed 
of his eight cents per pound the robbery is 
just as evident as it is to purloin his pocket- 
book inacrowd. The pickpocket who does 
his work quietly and without danger to life 
commits a definite crime. The garroter who 
robs and endangers life at the same time also 
commits a definitecrime. For each there is 
a suitable penalty. And so it should be with 
those who tamper with food, drugs, and 
liquors. For those who only rob, there 
should be one penalty ; for those who both 
rob and kill, there should be another penalty. 
The gentlemen of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment estimate that the fraud against property 
in this matter amounts annually to $700,000,- 
ooo. That is a great sum of money and well 
worth considering purely from a commercial 
standpoint. 

The commercial standpoint, however, is 
by no means the most important in this 
matter. The moral consideration is of 
much greater moment. If fifteen per cent 
of the food supply be adulterated it means 
that nearly all of the merchants large and 
small dealing in foods also deal in these 
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spurious and fraudulent articles. They do it 
in ignorance or knowingly. Ignorance of 
the right is no excuse whatever for commit- 
ting a wrong, and a grocer has no moral ex- 
cuse for selling something else than sugar for 
sugar or for selling molasses impregnated 
with sulphuric acid or honey chiefly com- 
posed of glucose. When one thinks of the 
kind of men who usually deal in foods at 
corner groceries, he is inclined to acquit so 
ignorant a person of any great crime in sell- 
ing the things he does. He does not tamper 
with either sugar, molasses, or honey, we 
feelsure. Probably he does not, and for the 
same reason heis probably not nearly so guilty 
asother men who are not ignorant by any 
means. They know what they are about and 
they make these adulterations willfully and 
deliberately. They are the wholesale men 
and the manufacturers. They are the manip- 
ulators and the chief criminals inthis colossal 
robbery of the people. From these fraudu- 
lent gains they make great fortunes so that 
they can live in fine mansions, hang their 
walls with pictures, and patronize the opera 
and other such costly amusements. These 
are the people the law should reach and upon 
them the penalties should bear with salutary 
effect. 

As has before been remarked, the character 
of the adulterations used is generally harm- 
less except from a financial standpoint. 
Were the case otherwise the damage done to 
the public health would be alarmingly great. 
While the commercial frauds are the rule 
there are, as has been proven by the Agricul- 
tural Department, many cases where ill health 
and even death follow the use of articles 
poisoned with pigments, acids, tin, rancid 
oils, and other injurious commodities which 
are used to cheapen or add beauty to the 
articles sold. Polishing, powdering, - water- 
ing, and adding such ingredients as earth, 
cracker dust, pease, beans, starch, etc., 
are comparatively harmless, and might 
pass for horesty and uprightness when com- 
pared to the compositions above alluded to, 
and others, such as plaster of Paris, soap- 
stone, fusel oil, red ocher, fuller’s earth, terra 
alba, and other ingredients of like character. 
It is hard to believe that manufacturers and 
merchants who use such adulterants as these 
have any comprehension of what they are 
about. A recent writer on the subject has 
expressed an indisposition to believe this, be- 
cause, he says: 
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** Such men would not be merchants or trades- 
men. The depravity and soullessness necessary 
to bring a man to such a depth would take him 
entirely outside of the pretense of respectability 
and place him among the classes that the police 
keep constantly under surveillance because they 
are criminal.”’ 

The laws of England have done much to 
mitigate the evil practice of adulterating 
food there, but it is not stopped. The Lon- 
don Hospital recently said this on the subject : 

‘*Speaking from an experience of fifteen or 
twenty years, one medical man, at any rate, is 
able to say that he has not found his fellow-men 
of the business class half so black as they have 
been painted. Wines, which are so commonly 
ordered for sick people, are seldom or never the 
poisons they are said to be, unless they are pur- 
chased at poison prices. The poor, who cannot 
afford to pay for good wines and spirits, should 
leave such things entirely alone, if they cannot 
procure them from charitable friends. An 
old-fashioned wine merchant admitted to the 
writer quite recently that poisonous wines and 
liquors are undoubtedly manufactured, but then 
they are manufactured because thereis a de- 
mand for them on the part of people who can- 
not afford to pay for bona fide wines and spirits. 
Those persons who can pay for genuine articles 
are just assure of getting them honest and good 
as they are of getting honest and capable med- 
ical practice when they can offer reasonable fees 
for it.. Exactly the same may be said of teas, 
coffees, cocoas, beef juices, infants’ and invalids’ 
food, and their makers. All these things can 
be and are obtained of the highest order of ex- 
cellence by people who are able and willing 
to pay for them according to their market 
value. ” 


How delightfully English that is! If you 
can pay and are willing to pay to keep from 
being poisoned you can do so. If you are 
not able you must do without food and drink 
andrun the risk, As you are poor, it does 
not matter much, and these delightful risks 
or indeed certainties are but among the penal- 
ties of poverty. However true this may be 
in England it is not a correct picture of the 
situation in the United States. Mr. A. J. 
Wedderburn, the special agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says in a recent re- 
port: 

‘*Good prices are no longer a guaranty of the 
excellence of those most excellent articles 
taken into the human system, It is plainly 
stated in New York State official reports that 
the cost has little to do with the quality of 
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articles as the poorest were often the highest in 
price, while the best were often sold at a low 
rate. Allthat can be learned from such testi- 
mony is that the practice of sophistication is 
general and sometimes, fortunately not often, 
dangerous. ”’ 

Now look at some of the commonest adul- 
terants used. 

Baking powders are more frequently than 
not adulterated withalum, though the makers 
insist that only pure cream oftartar is used. 

Black pepper (out of 13 samples analyzed 
in Connecticut 9 were adulterated) is mixed 
with buckwheat flour, cracker crumbs, 
Indian meal, wheat flour, charcoal, sand, 
bran, linseed meal, cocoanut shells, mustard 
husks, sawdust, olive stones, red clay, and 
ship bread. Even the pepper used to cure 
hides sent from South America is washed, 
dried, and solid as pure pepper. 

Cheese is adulterated with oleomargarine, 
skimmed milk, coloring matter, salts of mer- 
cury in the curd, and cotton seed oil. Prob- 
ably no ordinary article of consumption is 
more generally adulterated than cheese. 
Chrome yellow, a very dangerous article, is 
very generally used by bakers and confec- 
tioners to add beauty of color to their goods 
and to give the appearance of a generous use 
of eggs. 

Coffee is adulterated by green coloring mat- 
ter, by polishing, burnishing, and lactoserine 
(the Swedish coffee bean), an almost exact 
imitation of the real bean, even to the crook 
intheseam. Roasted coffee is often steamed 
to increase its weight. Ground coffee is 
adulterated with chicory, beans, pease, corn, 
rye, acorns, almond or other nut shells, 
burnt sugar and pea hulls. 

Cream oftartaris mixed with sulphate of 
lime, acid phospate of lime, alum, cornstarch, 
and flour. 

Confectionery is adulterated with glucose, 
terra alba, arsenic, sulphate of copper, prussic 
acid, tartaric acid, fusel oil, aniline dyes, and 
chrome yellow. 

Ground horseradish is adulterated with 
turnips, and honey is adulterated with 
glucose, sugar syrups, molasses, and raw 
sugar. Indeed itis difficult to buy in any 
store a pure articleofhoney. And soon and 
so on through the list, which is too long to be 
considered in detail in this article. 

It is doubtless possible to get pure wines 
and beers and liquors, but it is improbable 
that more than five per cent of all that is con- 
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sumed in this countryis pure. A few distill- 
ers, brewers, and wine makers no doubt send 
from their establishments pure products, but 
the proportion is very small. As a rule the 
adulteration begins where these beverages 
are made and never seems to stop until the 
consumer has swallowed them and then they 
most effectually get in their deadly work. 
The rectifier, the wholesaler, the jobber, and 
the retailer each has his whack at these 
drinks and each of them does all he can to 
make them yield a greater profit to him. It 
is not possible to say how great is the per- 
centage of adulteration practiced in regard to 
beers, spirits, and wines. but it is enough to 
make the most hardened tippler, if he have 
any reason left, stop tippling entirely or con- 
siderably moderate the amount he takes. 

There is an impression among many peo- 
ple that liquors or wines bought from apoth- 
ecaries can always be relied upon as pure. 
Has it not been bought for sick people, they 
ask, and surely no one would tamper with 
stimulants prepared for such consumers? 
No greater mistake could be made. I don’t 
know where to tell those who would buy 
pure liquors to go, but I am convinced that 
any place is preferable toa drug store. Asa 
rule the liquors kept in such places are vile 
beyond comparison and worse than those to 
be had in the meanest groggery. 

This brings us to another feature of the 
subject, that is, the adulteration of drugs. 
This is almost universal and for it there is no 
excuse whatever. Men who put up foods 
may adulterate them without appreciating the 
gravity of their wrongdoing. So much can- 
not be said for those who prepare medicines. 
The men who handle medicines are required 
to have more or less chemical knowledge and 
thereforethey must know that to tamper with 
the things that we depend upon to produce 
certain results in the cure of disease is heart- 
lessly wrong. And yet such adulterations 
are almost universal. Thisis no idle charge 
but is borne out by the reports of the chem- 
ists who have bought drugs in the open mar- 
kets and analyzed them in behalf ofthe De- 
partment in Washington. And it is also 
borne out by the practice of careful medical 
men who very frequently take their own 
drugs on their rounds of visits or when they 
write prescriptions stipulate that they shall 
be filled by some certain apothecary who is 
known to be honest, conscientious, and trust- 
worthy. Druggists need not sell poor med- 
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icines in ignorance of their quality, for if a 
druggist be competent hecan test the purity 
of all the supplies he purchases. 

The remedy for these commercial frauds, 
this moral debasement, and these attacks 
upon the public health is in the hands of the 
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people. They must insist on more stringent 
laws and their strict enforcement. When the 
people are in earnest the lawmakers are will- 
ing to do their bidding and the administrators 
of the laws zealous in the enforcement of 
them. 


THREE PHILOSOPHICAL POEMS OF HENRI IBSEN. 
BY ERNEST TISSOT. 


Translated for '‘ The Chautauquan "’ 


FTER a youth of struggle for bread 
A and of continual moral suffering ; 
after weeks and weeks of travel 
across Germany and Austria, one summer 
morning of the year 1864, a little before ar- 
riving at Trieste, Ibsen suddenly perceived 
the marvelous blue of the Adriatic. It was 
dazzling to him. From Trieste to Venice, 
from Venice to Rome, hetraveled as in fairy- 
land, from enchantment to enchantment. 
Compared to the pale skies, to the dead cities, 
to the somber landscapes of Norway, the bril- 
liant skies, the picturesque cities, the luxu- 
riant fields of Italy filled him with enthusi- 
asm, They drove from his mind all thought 
of the slanders and jealousies that had been 
assailing him, All thoughts of despair went 
floating off in the floating clouds toward the 
icy fiords of Norway. Here there was sun- 
shine, joy, beauty. 

At Rome he visited from preference the an- 
tiquities—the Coliseum, the Forum, the Pala- 
tine, The memory of Julian the Apostate 
haunted him, symbolizing the struggle of 
paganism with Christianity, or as he said 
significantly, ‘‘of antique beauty with mod- 
ern truth.’” Then according to the logic of 
the heart comparing the present to the past, 
he lived over again his former life, recalling 
the things, the persons, the ideas of his own 
country. His past thus came back to him 
withanewclearness. And while he passed his 
winters in Rome, his summers in the azure 
isles of the divine Bay of Naples, almost as a 
recluse, in the society of only his wife and 
his son, he fixed the virtues and the failings 
of the Norwegian soul in two poems as dis- 
paraging as they were satirical, as passionate 
as they were brief, as original as they were 
strange: ‘‘ Brand’’ written in 1866, and ‘‘Peer 
Gynt,”’ in 1867. 

Brand is one of those popular prophets who 


from the ''La Nouvelle Revue.'’ 


in order to obey an imperative conscience, 
live in mortifications, preaching on street 
corners penitence and reformation. One day 
during a tempest, crossing a mountain of 
Norway, Brand learned a threefold lesson. 
He met a countryman who, from fear of the 
danger, refused to cross a glacier to see his 
dying daughter; some lovers who were 
thoughtlessly enjoying themselves upon the 
side of an abyss ; and a robber who was plan- 
ning todoevil. Brand understood it all—all 
the lesson for him : his life work should be 
to preach the word of God, who accepts no 
compromise in the combat against the weak- 
ness, the frivolity, and the madness of the hu- 
man heart. But the world—is it faraway ?— 
is not his native hamlet the world for him? 
Brand is given to understand. In order to 
carry consolation to a criminal he braves, in 
a light bark, the fury of the waves. The peo- 
ple whom this heroic act has filled with en- 
thusiasm ask him to become the pastor of 
this bleak place. He refuses; they insist. 
He hesitates, and soon hears the command of 
God that he shall remain to reform these citi- 
zens. 

He will remain. He says sadly, ‘‘My 
dream is all dreamed ’’; he makes a sacrifice 
of his ambition. < But to regenerate the souls 
of others, in truth would be difficult, if his 
own soul was not first fully regenerated.» Be- 
fore attempting to remove the mote he must 
remove the beam. Brand knows that such is 
his duty. So in spite of the intolerable grief 
which he experienced, he refused the last 
sacraments to his mother, whom he ardently 
loved, but who had always served two mas- 
ters, God and Mammon. And his son ?—for 
Brand is married—this eternal winter ex- 
hausted him ; he needed sunshine, warmth, 
but they were impossible since God had com- 
manded Brand to remain in this country. The 
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child must die. Inthe next scene in the play the 
boy is dead and the poor Agnes, the mother, 
cannot accept the sacrifice. She gives way 
to her heartbroken grief. Brand counsels 
submission, and little by little she becomes 
resigned, she also understands. But when 
later she gives up tothe needy gypsies the 
clothes of her lost darling, compelled to re- 
sign even the last relic, she feels that her 
hour of departure from earth has also come ; 
and she rejoices in it. 

Brand was appalled. But he yielded the 
sacrifice which God demanded of him. His 
child dead, his wife dead, he had the courage 
to persevere in his task as a reformer. He 
became popular; the surrounding nobility 
came out to hear him speak. His projects 
were modified, and on the day in which his 
new church was to be dedicated—the church 
tn which there was to be taught only devotion 
to the truth—Brand discovered that he had 
only replaced the old form of falseness by a 
new one. In his anger he threw the keys of 


the church into the sea, and called upon his 
people to follow him tothe mountains, far 
from evil, nearer toGod. They marched for 
days and days, enduring fatigues and hard- 


ships. The people then began to complain, 
lamentations passed to insults, and in a su- 
preme crisis of fury their hands ignominiously 
stoned him from their midst. Bleeding, filled 
with anguish, out in the bare snow fields, 
upon a bleak mountain side, Brand perished 
miserably, buried under an avalanche. He had 
sacrificed everything to God and he had failed 
in his life because he had not known Him 
who is not the God of terrors but the God of 
love. 

Peer Gynt is a Norwegian, twenty years of 
age, strong, careless, a spendthrift, a boaster. 
His mother reprimands him: ‘‘ You are 
bringing meto ruin ; the years pass, and you 
do not think ofestablishing yourself. Ingrid 
of Haegstad looked upon you with favor, but 
to-day she is to be married.”’ 

‘“‘How! Then let us attend her wedding.” 

And upon the refusal of his mother to ac- 
company him, he abuses her. Then follow 
the arrival at the féte, disputes with the 
guests, the fear of all, the tears of the bride 
who, having seen him again, no longer wished 
for her affianced. For him she will abandon 
her parents, herlover. But, for men like Peer 
Gynt, women like Ingrid are only the friends 
of a day ; they will soon be forgotten ; such 
men are pitiless toward those who fetter their 
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projects in the future. Peer Gynt with Ingrid 
left his friends, his home. He gave himself 
up to the influence of evil spirits. However, 
he was young, and a true love came to help 
him. But he had grown too vacillating ; it 
was too late for happiness, and even when she 
who loved him in the purity of her heart— 
the noble Solveig so unlike the false Ingrid— 
offered herself to him he dared not accept her 
love. 

Then the last tie which bound him to his 
native land was broken: his mother died, 
pardoning him for herruin. The follies of 
his twenty years compromised all his future. 
It was necessary to depart, to begin elsewhere 
a new life. 

Twenty years more have passed, and, at 
Morocco, Peer Gynt is very rich. His wealth, 
it is true, did not spring from a good source— 
but, what matter? He had succeeded. But 
he remained vain and a boaster. He too 
freely told his projects, and ended by being 
duped by one of his friends, and lost all that 
he had gained. Poor, ruined, the occasion 
offers itself to him asecond time to realize his 
dream of a noble life, to make a man of him- 
self. But he loses his second opportunity. 

Twenty years more pass. Peer Gynt at 
last comes back to his country. No person 
expects him ; no person recognizes him. De- 
cidedly, his life had been a failure! During 
a tempest, strange apparitions foretold him 
of his approaching death. Suddenly all na- 
ture becameanimated. The mosses sang to 
him, ‘‘ We arethe thoughts which you ought 
to have thought’’; the leaves said, ‘‘ We are 
the words which you ought to have spoken’’; 
the winds, ‘‘ We are the songs you should 
have sung’’; the drops of dew, ‘‘ We are the 
tears you should have shed’’; the faded 
flower, ‘‘ We are the deeds you ought to have 
done.’’ Already implacable Death presented 
itself before him, andeven Death scorned him, 
crying, ‘‘ Youare neither a sinner nora saint ; 
you are nothing, and that is why your life 
does not count. You must begin again.”’ 
Then Peer Gynt supplicated, he demanded 
proof and proofs were forthcoming. No, he 
was great neither in good nor inevil. He 
was only an egotist. But one evening he 
found again Solveig, the woman who had al- 
ways loved him ; Solveig grown old, but who 
loved him now as in the springtime of her 
life, and, this love which showed on his part 
the only good action of his life, gave him rest 
at last. It saved him as he dropped into 
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the sleep of death, while Solveig sung softly, 


“T will rock thee, I will watch over thee, O my 
poor child.” 


As compared to ‘‘Brand,”’ ‘‘ Peer Gynt’ is 
superior in naturalness and in the grace of its 
episodes. The first three acts form the most 
suggestive readings Iknow. The last acts 
are more confused. The scenes with Anitra 
(the chieftain’s daughter through whose cun- 
ning Peer lost his fortune) possess a marvel- 
ous sweetness, and the mysterious inter- 
views with Death are of that terrifying style 
of poetry suited to Edgar Poe. The whole 
work is eminently original and will remain 
one of the masterpieces of this century. 

In 1878, afterten years of meditation, Ibsen 
wrote the long philosophical drama, ‘ Em- 
peror and Galilean,’’ in which he symbolized 
in the Emperor Julian the modern soul hesi- 
tating between the beauty of paganism and the 
austerity of Christianity. The Julian of Ibsen 
is not, perhaps, the true historical character 
who lived from 331 to 363, but certainly he is 
a spiritual brother of ‘‘Brand’’ and “‘ Peer 
Gynt.’”’ In the first act of the first part the 
son of Jules Constant is already a Christian. 
But in the ardor of his new faith one foresees 
trouble for him. He isa Hamlet to whom 
the specter has not yet appeared. In the 
second part of the drama, we see rare psycho- 
logical penetration and greater fastidiousness. 
The whole is a drama of importance and 
splendor, but in spite of its beauties it is lack- 
ing in harmony, sometimes in interest, often 
in clearness. 

These three works drew upon Ibsen the at- 
tention and the admiration of the whole 
thinking world. 

In personages more or less lifelike Ibsen 
incarnated ideas, and these symbol-beings 
he put in his plays in scenes moreor less real 
but which served him as a pretext to discuss 
the essential questions of the human con- 
science. The religious problem was con- 
sidered in ‘‘Brand’’; the vital problem in 
“Peer Gynt’; the political problem in 
“Emperor and Galilean. ’’ 

It would be puerile to seek in these dis- 
ordered poems for charming tales or senti- 
mental reveries or psychological studies. 
Immediately after their publication the critic 
recognized that in no one of the three is there 
to be found a minute analysis of the evolu- 
tion, the development ofa soul. The Brand 
who refuses the holy sacrament to his dying 
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mother and finds in the overwhelming 
avalanche a supreme garden of Gethsemane, 
is not the same Brand, a good father, a good 
husband, who weeps one Christmas night 
with his dear Agnes at their desert fireside. 
The Peer Gynt, drunk, disputing with the 
Norwegians, is found no longer in the strug- 
gling millionaire drinking his coffee under 
the palm trees of the Morocco coast ; and the 
millionaire Peer Gynt no longer exists in the 
artful, timorous being appearing in the 
scenes with Death. Astothe Julian of the 
first part of ‘‘ Emperor and Galilean,’’ with 
his eager, reasoning, and prudent mind, he 
recalls in no particular the totally feeble, the 
partly demented, would-be philosopher who 
appearsas the Emperor Julian. The prin- 
cipal figures being thus shown to be de- 
prived of real life, the secondary characters are 
only pure abstractions. And the unreal beings 
such as the Tempter in ‘‘ Brand, ’’ and Death 
in ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ think, speak, and act ex- 
actly like the soz-disant real beings. 

But one should not reproach Ibsen for not 
having succeeded in giving the impression of 
true action, of real, suffering humanity, since 
such was not his object. Having placed in 
sharp contrast subtle philosophical discus- 


sions and delicate delineations of life, he ap- 
peals abruptly through them now to our pow- 


er of thought, now to our emotions. We 
know that the eyes of Ibsen were always in- 
terested in the appearance of things. For 
this reason he dwells upon his picturesque 
scenes, such as themelancholy reveriesof Ag- 
nes over the empty cradle, and theenlivening 
pictures of the rural Norwegian Christmas 
time. But when he wrote these three great 
dramas he knew that the spiritual life had 
power to indelibly stamp itself on, and to 
dominate, the natural life. 

Having noted the lack of harmony, the ob- 
scurity, and the grace of these poems, it is 
idle to carry further an esthetical analysis of 
them, since, for Ibsen this was all a second- 
ary matter, scarcely worthy the interest of a 
thinker. Certainly he is neithera pure art- 
ist, like Flaubert, nor a simple suffering 
soul like Alfred de Musset ; but a poet in the 
Greek sense of the word, that is to say, a 
creator, a creator of ideas especially, and 
more than Balzac, he has the right to be 
called a master of the social sciences. 

At first thought it would seem paradoxical 
to pretend that a drama like the ‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean ’’ could be hostile to the Chris- 
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tian religion sinceits aim is to present the 
abasement of paganism. But init onerecog- 
nizes the modern theory of truth and the 
claim of the relative insufficiency of a def- 
inite religion. The Divine Spirit is, accord- 
ing to it,all perfection, all wisdom : but it can 
be only vaguely conceived by our limited in- 
telligence. From this come all the errors, 
all the cruelties of our dogmas. For Ibsen, 
perfection is harmony. 

Passing by thus briefly the religious prob- 
lem, for which he has indicated no solution, 
we will look at his mystical theory of society 
and of thestate, ‘‘ Brand ’’ and ‘‘ Peer Gynt”’ 
are full of attacks, of satires, on laws and in- 
stitutions ; and the ‘“‘Emperor and Galilean” 
exposes ideas at once so socialistic and aristo- 
cratic as to justly give him the name of ‘‘ the 
Norwegian Carlyle.’’ For Ibsen the prin- 
cipal essential for all happiness, for all use- 
ful life, is the principle of liberty. Accord- 
ing to him, modern government tends to 
fetter in a thousand ways individual liberty. 
Militarism ruins thought, and consequently, 
science. Universal suffrage is only an in- 
justice, a deception, since itconstrains intelli- 
gences to obey the masses. Leaving the 
domain of facts, as a poet he advances into 
the mysteries of hypotheses. Like the an- 
cient Hebraic writers he prophesies the age of 
the future which will unite forever truth and 
beauty, morality and art, soul and body. 

One question still remains: Why did 
Peer Gynt, why did Julian, wreck the possibili- 
ties of their better selves? The declarations 
of the poet leave no doubt as to his meaning. 
Julian failed because he always hesitated, 
always doubted himself and others, The ne- 
cessity of affirming one’s will, is not, as has 


been assumed by many, a glorification of self. 
It is written in ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’’ ‘‘ In order to suc- 
ceed in life, it is necessary to forget self, but 
not to lose self.’? Butinthe different mani- 
festations of his wicked and idle existence, 
Peer lost himself, his personality, that is to 
say, he became, as do so many others, docile 
to circumstances, allowing the current of life 
to flow about him without any care, without 
any regrets. Such a lifeis more harmful to the 
soul than a lifeof positive sin. For, the one 
who does not act, who does not wish, is al- 
ready dead to his destiny. It is necessary to 
affirm without ceasing the pure essence of the 
soul, The real object in ‘‘ Brand’’ is not to 
caricature Norway and the Norwegians, nor 
to criticize orthodox Protestantism, but to 
show that the principle cf safety is the prin- 
ciple of the will. So ‘‘ Brand,’’ ‘‘ Peer Gynt,”’ 
and ‘‘ Emperor and Galilean ”’ are three great 
hymns on the human will. 

Nearly all of us are men before we are 
Christians and before we are citizens. The 
question of family, of happiness, interests a 
greater number than the question of religion 
or the social question. Not that we generaily 
ignore the human interest of these grave 
problems ; but, alas ! with most, personal in- 
terest, selfish interest, predominates. Brut of 
this redoubtable question of happiness, of love, 
Ibsen in his philosophical poems treats less 
than in his historical dramas. Womanisen- 
tirely absent from the ‘‘Emperor and 
Galilean,” and in ‘‘ Brand’’ and ‘‘ Peer Gynt,”’ 
such figures as Agnes, Ingrid, and Anitra 
appear in a conventional form, For those 
who delight in reading of love, whether the 
words are profound, or sad, or joyful, there is 
nothing of consequence in this trilogy. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin, 


E have just had a very wonderful 

\) \) feast in Trinity College, Dublin. 
It not only astonished all the vis- 

itors, but it astonished every one of ourselves. 
There was an assemblage of great talents, of 
various nationalities, of wonderful costumes, 
such as no one present had ever seen before. 
There were processions through the streets, 
ceremonies in cathedrals and halls, vast balls 
and banquets, endless private entertainments. 


Thewholeof Dublin was flowing with the milk 
and honey of good will in guests and hosts, 
and with something far stronger than milk 
and honey for those who were not of Chau- 
tauqua strictness. Even the generally ab- 
sorbing interest of the elections throughout 
the country had no effect upon us. The Ox- 
ford delegates came one day late, because 
they felt bound to vote the polls of their city. 
But that affected our celebration only on 
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Tuesday. From Wednesday onward the 
vice chancellor of Oxford took his place beside 
the vice chancellor of Cambridge, each with 
his bedell and mace going before him. There 
were over twenty representatives—all of 
them leading men—from Oxford and like 
wise from Cambridge. From Paris came 
twelve, and their splendid yellow silk robes, 
and tall turbans that looked like some east- 
ern sultan’s dress, were less remarked than 
the dignity of their address and the eloquence 
of their language. From Rostock came a 
professor in a Rembrandt ruff and with a 
grave face and pointed beard, who looked as 
if he had just been burning a witch ; and no 
one can appreciate the exceeding picturesque- 
ness of that black and white costume till it 
is seen in real life. Uniforms there were in 

plenty,—cocked hats and feathers, and gold 

and silver braid, not perhaps the least striking 
the dress of the Heidelberg students with 

tall ostrich feathers, broad sashes, and drawn 

swords in their hands. Those from Leyden, 


from Lausanne, from Utrecht wore their col- 
ored caps, and long after the solemn deans were 
gone to bed, the courts of the venerable col- 
lege were kept alive by the fraternizations of 
our students ‘with all these their younger 


guests. 

And then what great men! There came 
into the theater, in long succession, such 
men as Lord Dufferin and Lord Acton, the 
two most intellectual spirits in the whole 
English aristocracy, the latter one of the most 
learned men alive ; then came Max Miiller, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, and Bishop 
Stubbs, with William Lecky and David Plun- 
ket, the greatest writer and the greatest 
orator among our extern graduates; then 
came great medical men, linguists, travelers, 
Irish magnates,—all to do honor to Trinity 
College and its great provost. And we 
may say with pride that Dr. Salmon 
took his place as a giant among them all. 
Time would fail me even to enumerate 
the other famous men—some three hundred 
from sixty universities—who gathered from 
the four winds of heaven, and went in grave 
procession through the thronged streets of 
Dublin, headed by the vast crowd of students, 
concluded by the university caput (chancellors 
provost and senior masters) with no less than 
eight maces representing corporations, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish. 

The very first function was the thanksgiv- 
ing service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; where 
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were repeated the lessons and psalms sung at 
the corresponding feast two hundred years 
ago, as well as that great anthem, ‘‘I be- 
held and lo! a great multitude.’’ The effect 
was so solemn and striking that more than 
one of us burst into tears. Then after the 
company had scattered into private houses 
for refreshments came the college garden 
party, where all the scarlet robes of the Eng- 
lish and the gay costumes of the foreigners 
were varied with ladies’ dresses, and where 
five thousand people, all happy and talking, 
walked among the flowers and trees without 
crowding or isolation. At 6 the college bell 
tolled for prayers and a full choral service of- 
fered up our evening sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
Then came a dinner of two hundred and forty 
in the college halls, when all the silver plate, 
ancient and modern, had been set on a vast 
sideboard rising tiers over tiers, all crowded 
with the gifts of our many benefactors. 
While the men of taste were praising the 
beauty of these precious gifts, there were 
found people who appraised them at £10,000. 
At the dinner were toasts, and brief speeches 
in many tongues, but not a Babel of con- 
fusion, as I said on that occasion, rather a 
secular Pentecost of many tongues moved by 
the same spirit. And then those that chose 
to go, went to the performance of the ode 
composed by a graduate, Prof. Armstrong, 
and set to music by our veteran professor, 
Sir Robert Stewart. Not a seat was vacant 
in the Leinster Hall on this or any other of 
the meetings. 

The weather was exceedingly fine, and cool 
withal, a great boon to men decked out in 
heavy robes, so that all the processions, and 
the three garden parties (our own, Lord Zeb- 
land’s, and Lord Wolseley’s) went off without 
hitch or hindrance. But if fault could be 
found, the program was too full. The four 
nights were occupied with (1) a concert and 
then the lord mayor’s ball, (2) two great 
banquets of five hundred and sixty people in 
the Leinster Hall, and two hundred and 
twenty-seven students and their guests in 
the college dining hall, followed by a con- 
cert, (3) a college farce, and a performance 
of ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ by students in the theater, 
(4) the university ball ; and on all except the 
second day, there were numerous private 
feasts, and large dinners with music in the 
college hall, before these later events. The 
scene in the Leinster Hall, which holds two 
thousand five hundred people, both at the 
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banquet and at the students’ ball, was mag- 
nificent. But still more so was the presenta- 
tion of addresses from the delegates of all 
the visiting universities, with appropriate 
speeches, which addresses were piled up on a 
table before the provost and chancellor. The 
speeches of the great men who presented 
them produced no small emotion in the vast 
throng and filled every corner of the hall. 

But I shallsay no more about the public 
aspect of this memorable meeting. Fortu- 
nately we had good American representatives 
with us, both professors, like President Gill- 
more and General Walker, and students ; and 
from them will be learned how true and un- 
exaggerated is the picture which I have en- 
deavored to set before the reader. More in- 
teresting is the private aspect of the matter, 
a glance at how the thing wasdone, and what 
benefits accrued to us and our visitors apart 
from a lavish display of fine clothes, and an 
abundance of good cheer. The whole feast 
was organized and worked by a number of 
subcommittees, but in these four or five men 
took the lead, and deserve the whole credit of 
the success. And the very first of them, 
Prof. Palmer, who was originally appointed 


sole secretary, and who mapped out most of 
the program, was never once seen at the 
celebration, nor does any outsider know what 
we allowetohim. But three months ago, 
both his wife and son were attacked with 
dreadful fevers so that they hung between 


life and death for many weeks. Such anxi- 
eties compelled him to withdraw altogether 
from the work in which he had already found 
it necessary to associate Prof. Cunningham, 
and so the place ofsecond secretary fell to Dr. 
Barnard. Withthese officials three or four of 
us worked incessantly,and at the wordcarried 
out departmental work without waiting 
for the sanction or approval of the governing 
body, most of whom were in thorough sympa- 
thy with us. 

It is well to put on record that in the whole 
college there were only two or three who 
carped and caviled, and who thought more 
about saving their own pockets, or their 
official importance than about the glories of 
their college. 

When the celebration had fairly com- 
menced, nothing was more striking than the 
complete isolation of the working spirits. 
We saw one another only at the functions ; Dr. 
Cunningham and I, for example, did not ex- 
change words for five minutes in the four 
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days, but either of us could have told exactly 
what the other was doing at almost any hour. 
What kept us so completely apart was that 
in addition to our public duties, such of us as 
had public spirit had our houses full of 
guests, for whom we were caring as well as we 
could, and whose conversation was the most 
delightful relief from material cares. Witha 
dozen men of the very first quality around 
one at breakfast, and perhaps twenty-five at 
lunch, it was impossible not to carry away 
much valuablemental result. With me, for ex- 
ample, to whom Prof. Sayer had come, fresh 
from the Nile, Prof. Tambery from Hungary, 
Dr. Rutherford from his scholastic rule at 
Westminster, Mr. Bywater from Oxford, Dr. 
Gomputz from Vienna, it wasimpossible not 
to learn every day ; and when others such as 
Lord Acton, Mr. Versall, Prof. Knapp of 
Strasburg, Dr. Hodgkin, the historian, joined 
them for a quiet talk, we had zoctes am- 
brosiace such as few men have ever been 
privileged to enjoy. This itis which seems 
to me the real outcome of such celebrations, 
where the dignity and splendor of the oc- 
casion is mainly serviceable in drawing from 
their homes into one place, men who have 
corresponded for years, and who would other- 
wise never meet ; or else you may have read 
aman’s books all your life, and may never 
know what sort of person he is in the flesh. 
While Prof. Bloss was with me, we spent 
hours over the originals of the Petrie papyri, 
which he knew only partially, and from auto- 
types. He immediately began to make cor- 
rections and new suggestions on the frag- 
ments of the ‘‘ Antiope,”’ so that his visit will 
bear fruit for all the philologists of Europe. 
If we could have kept up the strain for 
a fortnight, it might have been possible for 
each to learn to know all the men of his own 
subject who were here, and anxious to meet 
him, but were quartered in various parts of 
the city, and so full of engagements that visit- 
ing was out of the question. Yet even if we 
had held out, our guests were such busy 
men, they had stolen so small a number of 
days from their work, that they were almost 
all in ahurry to return, and could not even 
spend a week in visiting the beauties of 
Wicklow or Killarney, so nearly within their 
reach. Wecan only therefore hope to have 
made such a general acquaintance with all 
our distinguished guests, that when we in 
future visit foreign university towns, they 
will claim acquaintance with us, and regard 
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us in acloser than literary sense their breth- 
ren in education and in research. 

It is not unimportant, in conclusion, to re- 
flect upon the indirect political lessons con. 
veyed by this display of Trinity College and 
its greatness in the heartof Dublin. If any 
one had prophesied five or six years ago, that 
at the moment of a general election determin- 
ing the question of Home Rule, a great pro- 
cession of its opponents from the college 
should parade not only the leading streets, 
but the very slums, gazed upon by one 
hundred thousand of the populace, without 
a single voice being raised against them, 
such a prophet would have been ridiculed as 
absurd. We should probably have been told 
that Home Rule would already be established 
(for it then seemed imminent) and that in 
any case if T. C. D. still existed, it would have 
passed under new control. And yet this 
wonder has happened, while the elections 
have been showing that Home Rule is weaker 
than before, and now far from its accomplish- 
ment. Ifthe same prophet had told us that 
at the same moment the queen’s lord lieuten- 
ant would choose St. Patrick’s in Dublin for 
the wedding of his daughter we should have 


been told that long before this date the office 
of lord lieutenant would be abolished, and in 
any case why should he choose for the cere- 
mony a city where he was likely to be re- 
ceived with hostility and must not proceed 
without a military escort. And yet all this 
wonder took place, and the populace thronged 
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to see the bride, as they had thronged to see 
the learned men—all opposed to the policy 
which is supposed so dear to the hearts of the 
whole nation. This result, so strange to the 
foreigner, so natural to those who really 
know thecountry, is by no means due only 
to the courtesy of the Irish crowd. Courteous 
the people are, when not misled or excited, 
but that is not all. They acquiesced in all this 
display because of their political indifference 
—while they adopt a political cry, and use it 
on the hustings, they fully appreciate its 
hollowness, and retain their respect for 
wealth, for rank, for intellectual greatness, 
not only apart from politics, but in spite of 
politics, The great mass of people who saw 
us in the streets and cheered, voted the same 
day for Home Rule. But if it were really 
to come upon them, they would be found not 
only cool, but reluctant toaccept it. That isthe 
impression which the facts made upon us all; 
and it agrees with what many of us have 
been saying foralong time. It is strange 
how long an extinct emotion, if embodied 
in a convenient phrase, will sway unthinking 
men. 

For all that, and whether I am right or 
wrong, I must not forget to repeat that the 
courtesy of the people of Dublin was deeply 
appreciated by us all, that we thank them 
for it heartily, and that we trust we shall 
long continue to form a great and leading 
feature in the heart of our great city, of which 
they may all be justly proud. 


THE IDEAL OF CULTURE.* 
BY F. W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 


R. PRESIDENT, and Fellow Mem- 
bers of the Class of ’92: I thank 
you for this most hearty greeting, 

which, I am sure, has less reference to my- 
self than to the fact that to-day, with all joy 
and hope, this new section of the army of 
idealists, this new band of the representatives 
of great forces in the past, and of forces whose 
victories are still to come, go out into the 
world to do their work in God’s name, and 
to carry before them the banner of the Chau- 
tauqua institute of culture. We have passed 
the arches ; we have walked through the gate 


* Oration delivered before the C. L. S. C. Class of 1892, 
on Recognition Day, at Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1892. 


of gold ; and we have learned, if anything at 
all has come to us, from these recent events, 
that all culture results in the discovery of the 
fact that many lands lie still before us, and 
that really, every man and woman of scholar- 
ship is a veritable Columbus, standing upon 
the edge of some old east, and looking forward 
out into some larger west. 

Mr. Emerson has told us that the great 
worth of acollege course is to show to us its 
little avail ; andin this suggestion he has in- 
timated to all scholars what experience has 
taught to other minds long before, that the 
larger worlds still to conquer so greatly 
exceed the world which has already been 
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conquered, that’ the little avail of what 
has been done will grow distinct and clear, 
and the thought of it is only valuable as an 
inspiration for days tocome. Surely, to-day, 
a class bearing the great name of ‘‘ Colum- 
bians,’”’ a class which has written upon its 
heart, ‘‘Seek and ye shall find,’’ needs not to 
be told in an hour like this in our national, 
social, and literary history, that the imme- 
diate demand of the scholarship of the times 
is for that Columbian spirit which never rests, 
until, out of the seas, theredo come to human 
sight vast continents of opportunity, new 
lands of privilege, great expanses upon which 
the higher forces of God and man shall work 
out the new products of the future. The dis- 
covery of America was the discovery of the 
future of mankind. Like all culture, it was 
brought about by a discovery of the past. 
The Renaissance was its birthplace; and 
that intellectual movement was a finding of 
the ancient world. Hope blossomed out of 
history. That is always the service of cul- 
ture and it finds Americas. 

It shall be my task for a brief while to in- 
vite your attention to the ideal of the culture 
which seems to me harmonious with this 


Chautauqua system of education to which we 
are all loyally devoted, and especially with 


this unique year. Never before, I think, in 
the history of humanity was there so deep a 
consciousness of the truth that no fact of life 
is safe, save as we use it for a starting point 
for the finding of new land, as a suggestion 
of pathways far out into the future, at the 
end of which there liedesirable goals. Noth- 
ing is more clearly recognized to-day in the 
policies of the intellectual world ; nothing 
more certainly lifts itself out of sight in the 
seas of discussion, than this conviction that 
no truth which a man holdsin his hand is 
safe to be held in any human hand ; until we 
feel that all truth is lightning, and is safest 
as it passes from wire to wire, carrying the 
messages of hope and love. By this idea are 
we protected from the perils which lie in 
every intellectual discovery, and saved from 
the larger distresses which come to man’s 
mind by the faithless holding even of any 
noble idea. The atmosphere of our time is 
Columbian ; the thought of our age has upon 
its forefront the words, ‘‘ Seek and ye shall 
find.” Anda glorious fact about the things 
which men find is this, that every found 
thing is the suggestion of some larger un- 
found thing. Every range of mountains only 


serves to lift the mind higher that it may be- 
hold still loftier ranges, mingling with the 
clouds. Every star which is brought within 
man’s ken is the bright suggestion in the sky 
of some farther constellation, some larger 
galaxy. The old scriptures open into new. 
So, to-day, the culture of all time, wher- 
ever it is halting, wherever it is inefficient for 
practical service of the race, finds itself con- 
demned by the Columbian spirit ; and wher- 
ever culture, holding firmly to the duties of 
man, believes in the reality of the ideal, hon- 
estly trusts truth, has so firm faith in right- 
eousness that it knows it will build its own 
bridges, bear its own weight, pay its own 
expenses, there culture marches on to vic- 
tory, and every force of the present time is al- 
lied in its triumph. The culture to which 
you and I have been brought, my classmates, 
within the last four years of our reading, has 
certainly left our souls with some clear prop- 
ositions that it is well to engraft into duty- 
loving work of our life,so that always, as we 
go out into the world here and there, we shall 
be carrying an ideal of Christian culture. I 
think one of the first propositions is this : 
that man is the explanation of nature, its in- 
terpretation ; and as he is the explanation and 
interpretation of nature, so he must always 
recognize himself to be its predestined king 
or its predestined slave. The revolutions of 
thought within the last fifty years have 
clothed man with an almost surpassing maj- 
esty. There were times when hesitant theo- 
logians stood and trembled and beheld nature 
becoming more and more beautiful, more and 
more nearly divine, as law after law swept up 
into those ever enlarging and ever more lofty 
ranges of activity, until at last the vision of 
man seemed destined to fade from human 
thought. But, to-day, even from our Darwins 
and Huxleys and Tyndalls—men who for so 
long were exiled from Christian pulpits—we 
are learning more surely the valueand dignity 
of man. For, everywhere throughout nature, 
there is that distinct throb of aspiration to- 
wardman. Through allthe ranges of life there 
seems to have been an effort for the creation 
of brain. Through all the brain there rises 
higher and higher aspiration toward the 
life of thought, and in all the transcendent 
world of thought there is a continuous lead- 
ing on and tendency toward moral ideas. 
Man is crowned to-day by science, as almost 
never he was crowned by theology. He 
stands, prince in his world, listening to ten 
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thousand voices of science telling him, with 
an eloquence almost equal to the eloquence 
of that old past : ‘‘ Thisis your world, Adam, 
goout and subdue it.’”” And the subjuga- 
tion which man is giving to the world assures 
him that his own culture is going to be the 
larger and dearer. Everywhere throughout 
civilized life thought recognizes the greatness 
of humanity only ashumanity isthecrownand 
crowned thing in nature. 

Ten thousand forces hitherto seemingly 
aimless have leaped into human service 
since you and I began to study nature 
through these books given to us in our Chau- 
tauqua course. New adaptations of power, 
new relationships of energies, fresh under- 
standings of the value of the old powers—all 
these are part of that new vision of the great- 
ness of nature and the grandeur of man which 
fills our minds to-day. Throughout the en- 
tire system of the universe with which we 
have dealt in these books we have found an 
ongoing movement, and words of which you 
and I were fearful four years ago havecome to 
be necessary terms in our vocabulary. We 
feel that we are in a living universe. We 
know to-day, that, carrying forward into na- 
ture this new understanding of her processes 
and her hopes, we belong to that great evo- 
lution which at last smiled in the face of man, 
which at last gave us Shakespeare with his 
Hamlets, Pericles with his statesmanship, and 
Wagner with his music, which at last shall 
make man perfectly the son of God. 

As we look through the history of chemic 
forces, powers in that world disclosed to us 
in our study of physics, energies which came 
to us as we looked far beyond the stars, we 
see thatit is scientific truth, that ‘‘ the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together in 
pain untilnow.” And since that ‘‘zow’’ has 
come; and humanity has stood in Jesus of 
Nazareth, in perfect mastery of the world, 
‘‘the creation waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” No power that has 
come to us in the discoveries of nature but 
has indicated more and more the fact that 
man’s destiny is sonship; that he is more 
than a manufactured product ; infinitely more 
than even a created thing. He holds in 
his brain the very scepters of divine com- 
mand ; his crown is upon the forehead of his 
thought the instant he realizes in himself how 
surely there have been breathed into him di- 
vine destinies. 


This is part of our message. We are to go 
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forth in this great world of rocks and trees, 
of suns and stars, with the energies of earth 
mingling their power with the energies of 
heaven, to demonstrate continually the essen- 
tial kingship of humanity. It is ours to take 
hold of every unknown force and bid it tell 
us its name. It is ours totouch every.energy 
hitherto aimless and harness it to some di- 
vine ideal. The whole world of nature is an 
enigma without man; the life of nature is 
the darkest of problems without the su- 
premacy of humanity. The power of hu- 
manity over nature is alone the explanation 
of its existence; and it is ours to tread the 
earth with some intimation of this regent 
power vouchsafed to us by Almighty God. 

But we have been studying something else 
besides nature. We have found that just as 
the history of nature crowns itself in the his- 
tory of humanity, just as to-day the forces of 
nature wait for their Bacons, Newtons, and 
Franklins in order that they may be eloquent 
or musical ; so we find that the history of hu- 
manity holds within itself certain regent 
ideas without which man shall lose that kin- 
ship suggested in the life of nature. Hither 
we come, with this Christian culture as our 
birthright and gift, to tell our own hearts 
once again, to tell the world wherever we are 
to live and act, that the divine powers of the 
world are all ours ; that the energies of om- 
nipotence with all the powers and processes 
of history are vouchsafed to us—that, the 
whole past belongs to him who holds worthy 
ideas as to ages past, sentiments as compre- 
hensive as the centuries that have gone. That 
is the Christian scholar. He is the one hu- 
man being who comes to the past with ideas 
large enough to throw about him a horizon 
everlasting. He is the one idealist who 
throws about the world ofthought such aring 
of hope and of sentiment as to make it all his. 
He is the one harvester of ten thousand years. 
He is the one gatherer of all victories. He is 
the one master of all triumphs. 

The conviction which lies in the heart 
of every true Christian scholar is that every 
moment of the past is his ally and workman. 
Every chisel that touched the hard stone 
which through ages was gathered out of the 
quarries of time, every energy that smote that 
chisel sending out its curved line in beauty, 
until at last it became the representation of 
an idea, every power that lifted it at length 
and put it in triumph where it shines to-day— 
all these are ours, because in his brain and in 
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his heart he has obtained the mastery of the 
ideas and sentiments for which these things 
stand. Every philosopher has ached in his 
brain for you and me; every Pythagoras at 
Alexandria has taught Plato for your son and 
mine. When Plato carried over into Athens 
his dream of a republic, he wrought for our 
republic. Hewas an inspiration upon history 
that our politics might be larger and truer. 
Every Socrates leaning with his walking stick 
against the marble porticos at Athens and 
stopping the young men of that city, teach- 
ing them how to ask and answer questions, 
makes your brain free and my heart fetterless. 
Every poet that spoke by the blue Agean 
Sea with the richness of Sappho’s love song, 
or with the thunder roll of Homer’s majestic 
epic, or carved yonder for the heights of the 
Acropolis, that marvel of the Parthenon, 
spoke and sang and carved for you and me. 
Intellectual independence, spiritual owner- 
ship, the power that holds in this sublime 
mastery the forces of the future, is the gift of 
the past and makes every next moment alto- 
gether sublime. 

Let us go forth, men and women of the class 
of ’92, with some intimation of the grandeur of 
the past out of which we come. Every orator 


in the past has thrilled his assemblies to make 


you and me eloquent. Every great soul 
which has touched the hand to canvas or 
carved on marble has allied himself with 
every great captain of any Marathon or Mil- 
vian Bridge, to make your life and my life 
worthy of the days in which we are to live. 
The past is ours, and, as George Eliot tells us, 
‘four finest hope is finest memory.’ So, 
therefore, my friends, must the whole world 
depend upon its cultured ones for its sight 
and hearing. The world of to-day with her 
facts almost so gigantic that they bewilder 
us with their dominance and prophesy acom- 
plete sovereignty over our souls, comes to the 
scholar, and that world begs at his feet for a 
perfect faith. It says to the scholar, ‘‘ You 
know the past, you alone have threaded the 
ages; you have lived with Cromwell as you 
lived with Gustavus, from whom, when upon 
his knees, went up thecry—Zin feste Burg ist 
unser Gott; you were with Luther, as I have 
not been, when Luther nailed upon that cathe- 
dral door ninety-five propositions in the name 
ofconscience ; you helped to make with Calvin, 
in the experiences of your intellectual life, the 
republics of Switzerland ; you carved out in 
Germany with Charlemagneand with the great 
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souls succeeding him, the possibilities of the 
empire ; you taught the French spirit the idea 
of revolution ; you gave eloquence to the lips 
of Mirabeau’’; and our faltering age, heavy 
with facts, covered with the results which it 
has wrought out of the very depths of nature, 
comes to you and me; and, as we step out 
into the new life, it tells us, ‘‘O masters of 
the past, tell us where the ships of Almighty 
God land. You have walked upon the 
shore and have seen sails far out upon the 
billows of thought and sentiment. You know 
where the piers are to which thesegreat ships 
come, You know whether ornot, pacing this 
beach, men are waiting in vain for some 
message from the unknown. You, O mas- 
ters of the past, help to make humanity mas- 
ter of the future.”’ 

And there is this great idea of the ministry 
of the Christian scholar that shall constantly 
give to the world that persuasion of the con- 
tinuity of history, without which there is no 
teal progress. We live oftentimes as we be- 
lieve, in these days, ina period of possible rev- 
olution. It is the scholar’s function to teach 
humanity everywhere that revolutionis the 
devil’s word. It is ourscontinually to give to 
men to feel that the changes in politics, the 
overthrowing of crowns and scepters that do 
not in some living way connect themselves 
with the past, are productive of sorrow and 
distress in thefuture. It isoursto show men 
who have not studied history, whose relation 
to the past is not a living relationship, that 
all through the years there has been a steady 
growing tendency, a divine ideal working 
itself out; an immense impulse that has 
gone on from step to step with ever increas- 
ing victory, that to-day it means what it 
meant at the beginning, that it always will 
have but one message to humankind, and 
that its hope is the crowning of humanity in 
the name of our God andour Christ. Every- 
where the world needs the inspiration which 
must come from the inspired scholar’s heart. 
Evolution alone prevents revolution. Zvo- 
lution is God’s word in nature and history. 

The disturbances in that great city so near 
to these shades of culture and of hope which 
pause for an instant this morning under the 
armed force of the State of New York,*—that 
is as valuable a fact to the modern Christian 
scholar as were the camps of Joshua, or the 
fall of Adam in Eden. Every page of history 


*Strike at Buffalo. 








is absolutely sacred. There never was writ- 
ten a line of profane history. Coming out of 
that past, it is ours to instruct the belliger- 
ent hosts that pause on the edge of revolu- 
tion, that the tendency and force of all de- 
velopment, the power at the center of all 
history, the soul that breathes in all ages, is 
apower advancing on and on to the largest 
love of law and the truest use of liberty. 

I hold that Christian thought, more than 
any other ferce in the world, is responsible 
for all the difficulties, and will be responsible 
for the solution of the problems that have 
come to us with regard to the labor problem. 
Fellow-Christians and fellow-scholars, do we 
not know that itis our Christianity which 
has sent the elements of the new truth into 
the brain of the laboring man and has so ex- 
alted him continually that at last, in holding 
power, new power, without the culture of 
Christian principles or without the chasten- 
ing influence of noble sentiments, he stands 
with the torch in his hand forecasting 
a revolution not to be held by our force even 
in the name of God and law and liberty? 

When Christianity came to the world, it met 
man in Rome in the presence of august insti- 
tutions where the imperial sway of the 
Czesars was triumphant. It has taken him 
outof Rome. It has made another Rome 
everlastingly impossible. It has put St. 
Peter’s in the place of Czsar’s palace. It 
has made Rome the citadel of large and broad 
ideas, of hope, rather than of an oppressive, 
despotic government. It gave to man the 
Cross. It brought the prince and the pauper 
before that throne of goodness and told them 
both that they wereequal before God. It has 
instructed power in all the ages ; it has told 
power in every century that it has no right 
to exist, save as the minister of Jehovah. It 
has told this to the energy which makes 
money, as well as the energy which makes 
states. It has told the strength of brain and 
character which has made vast achievements 
in capital, as well as great achievements in 
poetry and in song, that it is the trustee of 
God Almighty’s love and bounty. It has 
lifted the laboring man at last into the sub- 
lime region of self-respect. He knows that 
something has made a Rome everywhere im- 
possible. He stands upon the edge of indus- 


trial democracy by the power of Jesus Christ. 
He is in the new land of the industrial re- 
public, by the might of the scarred hand 
alone. 


That has been the duty of Christian 
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culture. The duty of Christian culture is 
the duty that Sam Adams performed in 1776, 
when that young man opened his lips to re- 
fute the idea that George the Third had the 
right to rule without any sense of responsi- 
bility. It must aid the evolution of the di- 
vine idea of the value of man above all else. 

The duty of Christian culture everywhere 
is to tell capital that there is in nature and in 
man and through history a resistless cur- 
rent ; that on the front of that current there 
are the words democracy and fraternity ; that 
this current means in every rush of its wave 
broader privileges for the common man, 
larger opportunities for the being who, for 
ages before Christianity, was under the heel 
of want. It needs to tell capital, sitting be- 
hind its elegant lace curtains, that it is toy- 
ing with the fiery forces of the times, and, as 
it sits upon velvet carpets, it needs to call up 
that page of history when at Versailles there 
sat the elegant wits of the court of the king 
who played with the unsuspected powers of 
the French revolution, and laughed, while 
France was growing more and more blood- 
thirsty and more and more sure of triumph. 
To prevent revolution, we must obey the di- 
vine ideal in the ages. 

What is Christian culture to tell the la- 
boring man? It istotell the laboring man 
that the powers of history are all of them 
powers of law; that there is nothing so sa- 
cred in this universe, in the name of liberty, 
as law ; that God’s government is the begin- 
ning and intimation of all government ; that 
righteous obedience to law is the foundation 
of public liberty; that to destroy a dollar’s 
worth of property upon any reason whatso- 
ever, is tocommitacrime. That to bandage 
the eyes of ignorant men against the fact 
that there is and will be a righteous accumu- 
lation of wealth in the name of civilization, is 
to commit an outrage against truth. 

But this labor problem is but one of the 
problems ofourtime. The laboring man of 
this moment wants your self-respect and your 
ideas. Fill his brain with noble ideas and 
impulses, and you will take the devil’s light- 
ning from beneath hisskull. Give his heart 
just sentiments, such as those that were cru- 
cified on Calvary and rose at the grave of 
Joseph of Arimathzea, and you make civiliza- 
tion safe. But the poor man is not here. 
You, who represent the other class, must 
therefore pardon me, if I say more to you 
than I shall say to him. It is about the 
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cheapest kind of oratory to come here and be- 
labor and lecture the pocr man. It will be 
one of the most earnest hours in which we 
may all live, if we recognize here that there are 
duties for us to perform. Everywhere in my 
short public career, I have had opportunities 
to speak to labor and I always urged obedi- 
ence to law, self-respect, and that noble self- 
sacrifice and temperance that shall always 
inure to thecommon benefit. But let me tell 
the capital that sits here now, that what the 
poor man wants everywhere in this country, 
is not for it to build a hospital to cure his 
children, or for it even to build a library to 
inform his mind, or for it to build a mis- 
sion to save his soul. He wants all these ; 
these are all noble things ; but he does not 
want any of them so badly as he wants a fair 
wage. He wants an honest distribution of 
the results of his labor, and then he can pay 
his own doctor’s bill ; he can put a little li- 
brary over his own fireplace, and call it his 
own, And then, perhaps, he can save his 
own sotil, too. 

The ideals of Christian culture, however, 
are vastly more large and vastly more im- 
portant than this, because in every direction 
they invite us into that large life which be- 
longs to Christianity. No culture is Chris- 
tian, in college or out of college, that does 
not recognize that the best discovery of moral 
or mental power within a soul is ‘‘a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 
Much of our culture has been upon the cis- 
tern plan. We have poured into our boys and 
girls rules, data of all sorts, dates, until at 
last the whole mass is unhealthy and untrue. 
I would have discovered in the dark depths 
of a boy’s brain and heart living springs of 
thought, mastery of his own powers, sublime 
command of his own energies, a little living 
spring that holds the stars in its bosom in 
the night time, and is always fresh and pure, 
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before I would say that his education has be- 
gun. That is genuine Christian culture, We 
must depend upon Christianity to make our 
culture all that this dream would suggest, 
and to make it all that it would suggest in 
politics and life everywhere. It must en- 
throne high above itself, above all ideas and 
sentiments, above all hopes and passions, 
the one great and noble leader, Jesus Christ 
the Lord. There, in His holiness, He must 
teach us law. There in His righteousness 
He must take the striker and make him 
obedient to law ; that the law may be made 
right, if need be, by moral power. He must 
take the capitalist and teach him that all na- 
tional life is fraternity, and all power is self. 
sacrifice ; and He must make you and me, in 
our labor in the world, missionaries of 
righteousness and truth. 

Everywhere the Christ comes to our poli- 
tics and social life and says, ‘‘I am the 
Truth. Iam the Way. Iam the Life,” 
And civilization will stand until you and I 
help to teach it, stand like Karshish in Mr. 
Browning’s poem, who, having found his 
way to Galilee, saw Lazarus, heard the story 
of his being raised from the dead, and writ- 
ing a letter back to Abib, found his soul 
swaying back and forth between doubt and 
faith, until at last the spirit within the man 
broke forth in eloquence, and he said: 

‘The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 

So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ; 

Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine; 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love ; 

And thou must love me, who hath died for 
thee !’ 

The madman saith He said so; it is strange.”’ 


Let us make them sure of Christ and His 
power to save. 
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BY PROFESSOR GEORGE L. CARY, A.M. 


President of the Meadville Theologica! School. 


HERE are as many kinds of genre 
painters as there are of lyric poets. 
Pindar is not more unlike Anacreon, 


and the spirit of Isaac Watts no more out of 


tune with that of Thomas Moore, than Ho- 
garth and the old Dutch painters are remote 
in tone and temper from the delicate and 
chaste portrayals of common life which the 
English art of the past century has given us 
in such profusion. Besides, how is one ade- 
quately to characterize by a single phraseeither 
an artist or a poet whose diversity of opera- 
tion seems to render futile all attempts to 
place him fairly in any one distinctive class ? 
Often the best that we can do is to say that a 
man belongs here rather than there, or that 
he belongs nowhere else than here, however 
doubtfully this may seem to be his proper 
place. Thus Paul Thumann isa gevzre painter, 
because he is not so much a painter of any 
other sort. His diversity comes more nearly 
to being unified by this phrase than by any 
other. And yet he who shouldrank him as an 
historical painter would not be without justi- 
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fication, andalso in portraiture Thumann has 
fame among hisowncountrymen. Again, to 
speak of him as not distinctively a painter 
but rather an illustrator would be to call at- 
tention to that part of his work which has 
undoubtedly contributed most to his re- 
nown. His placein German artis somewhat 
like that occupied by Doré in France, who, 
to most people, is hardly known at all except 
through his illustrative drawings. 

No man is fully understood until we know 
his becoming as well as his being—that out 
of which he has developed as well as that 
into which he has grown. Frederick Paul 
Thumann, the son of a successful school- 
master of the village of Tzschaksdorf in 
Lausitz, will, on the coming fifth day of Oc- 
tober, have reached the age of fifty-eight 
years—a period generally marking, if not the 
culmination of one’s powers, at least the di- 
rection and substantially the degree of suc- 
cess of one’s distinctive life-work. The in- 
junction to account no mana fortunate until 
after his death does not apply to the artist ; 
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for, come what will, whatever he has worth- 
ily done, however early in life, remains for- 
ever an accepted measure of the man. What- 
ever Thumann may yet do, what he has al- 
ready done has fixed his place among the 
art creators of his time. 

A German village schoolmaster of the pres- 
ent day is very apt to know something of the 
art of design; and Thumann’s father was 
quite competent to instruct the boy Paul in 
the rudiments of drawing. The artistic sen- 
sibilities of the youth were doubtless further 
quickened by the atmosphere of the home ; 
for to his other accomplishments the father 
added no small knowledge of the musical 
art, sufficient, at least, to secure for him, in 
1839, the position of organist and chorister in 
the little town of Pforten, to which the family 
then removed. Here young Paul came under 
the influence of the works of the painter Lin- 
dener, from which his boyish inclination to 
devote his life to artistic pursuits received 
material strength. Also through the rector 
Schneider, whoinstructed him in the grammar 
school branches, he became acquainted 
with the works of Ludwig Richter, and felt 
their influence profoundly. In default of the 
means for furnishing him with a competent 


teacher of painting, Paul’s father placed him, 
at the age of fifteen, in a famous cartograph- 
ical institute, where, being both learner and 
worker, his labors, after a time, came to be 


to him of some pecuniary value. It was, 
however, no mean beginning of an artistic 
career—this prosaic lithography and map 
making, which could not but tend to breed a 
habit of mental soberness and regard for the 
truth of facts, without which an Icarus may, 
by his ill-considered soaring, melt his waxen 
wings in the ardent rays of thesun. Thu- 
mann’s drudgery, if you will so call it, in the 
map shop, was the staizcase by which he as- 
cended to the temple of the muses. 

In 1853 the gnodest savings of the young 
man, who had now reached only the age of 
nineteen, enabled him to goto Berlin and en- 
ter the Academy of Arts, where for two years 
he maintained himself chiefly by lithographic 
work and book illustration. Then, not con- 
tent with mere academic instruction, he left 
Berlin for Dresden, and, at last, in this gen- 
ial atmosphere, with helping artists to guide 
him both by precept and example, and with 
the wealth of the noble gallery at his com- 
mand, began the study of painting. Was it 
the sublime glory of the Sistine Madonna 
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which inspired the first work of the young 
artist, or was it the simple fact that a hum- 
ble church in Liegnitz wanted a ‘‘ Saint Hed- 
wig’’ and was willing to pay for it? Doubt- 
less the money was welcome, for lithography 
and illustration still furnished him his sole 
income. 

Five years more of patient labor, and then, 
in 1860, we find our artist married to a young 
English lady of rank, well fitted by natural 
bent and a cultivated artistic taste to enter 
into the spirit of her husband’s work and to 
become his helpful counselor. His removal, 
about this time, to Leipsic, seems to have 
brought him into still closer relations to the 
book-publishing interest,if we may judge from 
his activity in the work of illustration. The 
Gartenlaube and Berthold Auerbach’s Volks- 
kalender both furnished a suitable field for the 
development of his growing fondness for the 
treatment of rural and domestic scenes. But 
this kind of life, relieved only by a single 
journey to Hungary and Siebenbiirgen, at 
length became very wearisome ; so, leaving 
Leipsic, he went to Weimar, where, after hav- 
ing been for a time the pupil of Pauwels, with 
whom he had become well acquainted in 
Dresden, he was appointed to a professorship 
in theart school. This post he held until 
his return to Dresden in 1870. During the 
period of his residence at Weimar his horizon 
was widened by visits to Italy, England, and 
France. 

Thumann’s fame as an historical painter 
rests chiefly upon his Luther pictures,—five 
noteworthy scenes from the life of the great 
reformer, painted in somewhat rapid succes- 
sion, between 1868 aud 1873. Their subjects 
are ‘‘ The Burning of the Papal Bull of Ex- 
communication,’ ‘‘ Luther’s Marriage with 
Catharine von Bora,’’ ‘‘ Luther before the 
Diet at Worms,”’ ‘‘ The Commitment of Lu- 
ther tothe Wartburg,”’ and ‘‘ Luther at ‘The 
Bear’ in Jena with the Swiss Students.”’ 
The second is of somewhat inferior historical 
interest, standing related, as it does, chiefly 
to the private life of the whilom monk ; yet, 
as a record of his manly protest against en- 
forced celibacy, we would not willingly spare 
it from the series. 

The other four are worth hundreds of pages 
of dry chronicle. In the first picture Luther 
stands erect in the midst of the gathered 
crowd, crushing in his upraised hand the 
power'ess edict which he is about to com- 
mit to the roaring flames, while every eye 
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is fixed upon him with a gaze either of 
wondering curiosity, or astonishment, or ad- 
miration, or sympathy, while one or two of 
the faces are perhaps clouded by darker if not 
hostile passions. 

In ‘“‘ The Dietat Worms ”’ Luther is, if pos- 
sible, still more prominently the central fig- 
ure of the composition, not only by virtue of 
his isolation in the midst of this great assem- 
bly, but also because of the striking contrast 
between his courageous attitude and the sur- 
prise which is depicted upon the countenances 
of so many of his judges at what they deem 
his rashness. 

The ‘‘ Wartburg’’ scene is one of greater 
simplicity, and, if we could bury our knowl- 
edge that the learned reformer-monk is to be 
a prisoner in this grim castle not for his harm 
but both for his own safety and for the conse- 
quent enlightenment of the whoie Saxon 
world through his Bible translation here 
made, would be oneoftragicinterest. As it is, 
the artist’s conception is nobly executed, and 
with the greatest fidelity of detail,—which 
may, in fact, be said of the whole series. 

The fifth scene, which was the last in the 
order of execution, and which most worthily 
closes the series, is a composition in which 
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the genre treatment blends with the historic 
tact of the subject in a way to excite a two- 
fold interest. Luther and the student to 
whom he is directly addressing himself con- 
stitute a group so striking that all else in the 
picture is for a moment forgotten and becomes, 
as in fact it should be, merely accessory. It 
is not surprising that the production ofthese 
five works, so excellent in themselves, and 
in their themes appealing so strongly to the 
heart of Protestant Germany, should at once 
have given Thumann an honorable place 
upon the roll of modern historical painters. 
The execution of the Luther pictures 
proved, however, to be little more than an 
episode in the artist’s career. From 1875 to 
1887 he gave himself up chiefly to the work 
of instruction inthe Berlin Academy. Hence- 
forth his productions are mostly in a lighter 
vein, and, as it would seem, represent more 
truly the natural bent of his genius. Be- 
tween the stern monk of Ejisenach, defying 
the thunders ofthe pope, and the group un- 
der the archway of the monastery gate in the 
‘* Bohemians,’’ the resemblance is one of cowl 
and cassock and shavencrownonly. In fact 


the place of honor in the picture is given to 
the dainty dancing-girl, who, with her simple 


Bohemians before a Monastery. 
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grace, as she keeps step with 
the music of her swarthy 
companions, stirs in the 
breasts of the monks fires 
long smoldering. 

In his next work, ‘‘ The 
Inattentive Scholar,’’ the 
classic form detracts not 
one jot from the complete 
modernness, or rather uni- 
versality,of the conception— 
happy, careless, roguish 
young life, as yet satisfied 
with the mere joy of living, 
and smiling at the forced 
and conscientious serious- 
ness of the embodied wis- 
dom which vainly strives to 
awaken the sleeping soul of 
this bright earth-spirit. 

‘The Pitcher of Tears” 

(1877) illustrates the story 

of the dream of a mother 

whose little daughter had 

died. She seemed to see 

many children playing in 

the beautiful fields of heav- 

en, but her own little one 

wandered by herself, wearily 

bearing a heavy pitcher. 

‘““Why do you not play with 

the others, my darling?’ 

questioned the dreamer. 

The child replies : 

“O mother, little mother mine, behind the rest 
I tarry, 

For, see, how heavy with your tears the pitcher 
I must carry. 

If you had ceased to weep for me, when Jesus 
went a Maying 

I should have been among the blest, with little 
Jesus playing.” 

‘Roses’? and ‘“‘Summer-time’’ are two 
pictures which fittingly represent the June 
and the July of womanhood. Here, as in 
“The Inattentive Scholar,’’ the conventional 
form is antique, which is only another way 
of saying that it is unapproachable in grace ; 
but that which is set forth is nature’s own 
self. With these may be grouped the two 
beautiful head-studies of an earlier time, bear- 
ing the dates of 1878 and 1880, and a third, 
without date—the head crowned with a wreath 
of flowers. One gives us April girlhood, with 
its sweet simplicity ; if the second would 
show us more of her face, we might discover 
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her to be an elder sister not quite so artless ; 
while the third leads us to think that the art- 
ist may already be brooding over the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Roses’’ and ‘‘Summer-time.’’ The 
sadness of ‘‘ The Pitcher of Tears’’ is now all 
left behind, and all the colors upon the paint- 
er’s palette are henceforth roseate. Joy and 
not sorrow, he seems to say, should be the 
artist’s gift to the race. By his own ex- 
ample Thumann teaches us that beauty and 
not deformity deserve perpetuation through 
the imitative arts. He, at least, will embalm 
no flies in his amber. With this joyous tem- 
per it is not strange that he has drawn more 
and more upon Greek life both for his in- 
spiration and for the drapery of his thought. 
In this respect he resembles, in some slight 
degree, the great artist of the French Revolu- 
tion, Jacques Louis David, whose classic 
taste, more serious and severe than that of 
our German painter, and so more decidedly 
Roman than Greek, grew to be the all con- 
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trolling influence of his maturer life. Ex- 
cepting in its uniquecoloring, David's ‘‘ Paris 
and Helen’’ might almost have been painted 
by Thumann. Ifthecomparison of Thumann 
to Goethe, which one has suggested, seems to 
imply a degree of resemblance not as yet al- 
together apparent, the 
painter does appear at 
present to be moving 
in the same atmos- 
phere with the poet, 
and he has still time 
enough to make his 
likeness to ‘‘ the great 
pagan’’ more unmis- 
takable. Had Goethe 
chosen to turn painter 
and depict the union 
of Love and the Soul, 
who can doubt that he 
would have given the 
world a foretaste of 
the pleasure which, 
only a decade ago, 
came to it from the 
gift of Thumann’s 
charming ‘‘ Psyche be- 
fore Venus’’? 

But Thumann is no 
pedantic classicist. 
Into the old forms he 
breathes a new spirit. 
His ‘‘Three Fates,’’ 
while issuing from the 
shade of the old my- 
thologies of the south, 
dwell now in the bright German ether, and 
are no longer shrouded in gloom and mys- 
tery. Atropos, of course, would not be 
Atropos, the unavoidable one, without her 
deadly shears, and even the smiling Greek 
could not depict this stern goddess of destiny 
as other than gloomy and repellent in mien ; 
but what Greek artist ever imagined, in an- 
ticipation of our Thumann, a Clotho spin- 
ning the thread of life with a grace beyond 
that of any of the Graces and at the same 
time with a serious undistracted thoughtful- 
ness which makes her worthy to be the crea- 
tor ofhuman destiny? Only one who had 
dwelt at the heart of nature would have 
thought of filling the lap of Lachesis with 
flowers and giving her the laurel-wreath of 
fame as a measuring-rod. Michael Angelo has 
well preserved the grimness and dignity of 
the fateful sisters, but we read in their faces 
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no sympathy with any human lot. Had the 
career of Thumann already come toan end, 
we might call the ‘‘ Fates’ his greatest work 
outside the fields of illustrative and historical 
composition ; but itis possible that he may 
have greater surprises yet in store for us. 
The six years which 
have elapsed since the 
production of the 
‘* Fates ”’ are too short 
a period to warrant 
the inference that his 
powers in this direc- 
tion are past their 
prime. In fact, even 
now his last important 
work, the ‘‘Sirens,”’ 
of the merits of which 
the great public has 
not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to judge, prom- 
ises to maintain, if not 
to enhance his reputa- 
tion as an interpreter 
of ancient poetic 
thought in modern 
forms,—unless it be 
more truthful to say, 
as an interpreter of 
life through the forms 
which it took on in 
the thought of those 
who lived nearer to its 
youth. 

During the years 
which have passed 
since the giving up of his teacher’s post in 
Berlin, Thumann has been much in Italy, and 
his later productions show somewhat of the 
influence of this change of scene. Even his 
first Italian visit of years ago was not with- 
out its impression upon him, as ‘‘Out of 
Tune”’ (1879) witnesses to every one who has 
had personal acquaintance with the land of 
art and sunshine and passion. ‘‘ The Favor- 
able Opportunity, ’’ painted in Rome, is only 
a modern bit out of the faun and satyr con- 
ceptions of the olden times ; although Thu- 
mann’s maiden shows no signs of fear, and 
even seems herself to consider the meeting 
altogether ‘‘ ginstige.”’ 

To the many admirers of the Luther pic- 
tures, nothing which Thumann has pro- 
duced in later years has been more welcome 
than the ‘‘ Baptism of Wittekind,’’ in which 
all the varied qualities of the artist are hap- 
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pily blended. The solemnity of the scene, 

with its suggestion of the mighty change 
wrought in the destinies of the peoples of 
northern Europe when the worship of the 
divine in nature gave place to the worship of 
the divine in man, detracts nothing from its 
picturesqueness ; and, in fact, wecannot help 
feeling that the painter’s interest in his 
theme is more esthetic than religious, al- 
though an irreligious man would not have 
chosen suchatheme. Here we have realism 
wisely subordinated to the ideal, and nature 
copied not for itself, but for its suggestion of 
higher truth. ‘‘ And I, ifI be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me,’ is the inspiration of 
this scene. Onewhose interest is in the tech- 
nicalities rather than in the spirit of art will 
dwell with special delight not only upon the 
artist’s success in grouping, but still more 
upon the careful elaboration, before well exem- 
plified in the Luther series, of all those ac- 
cessories which serve to enrich the scene 
without overloading it with that which con- 
tributes nothing to its meaning. What 
baptistery would not be worthily adorned if 
the two central figures alone of this picture 
could be transferred to its walls? And what 
home would not be rich indeed in the posses- 
sion of a replicaof the charming group of 
mother and children, which might even more 
easily be detached from its surroundings if 
we were willing to spare the higher meaning 
which comes from its setting? All the minor 
details of landscape and costume and drapery 

here receive that thorough and conscientious 

treatment which characterizes all the pic- 

tures of our artist, in which we are satisfied 

by completeness rather than stimulated by in- 

definite suggestion. 

It must not be supposed that the list of 
Thumann’s works is exhausted in the enum- 
eration which has been given iu the preced- 
ing pages. Few superior artists of the pres- 
ent day are more prolific; but our limited 
space has compelled us to notice only some 
of the most important of his paintings. To 
take leave of him, however, without further 
remark upon his work asan illustrator, would 
be altogether to disregard proportion and to 
run the risk of leaving the false impression 
that, notwithstanding what has been already 
said of him in this respect, his illustrations 
hold a subordinate place among the produc- 
tions ofhis art. His early work upon the 
Gartenlaube and the Volkskalender consti- 
tutes but a comparatively small part of what 





he has accomplished in this field. How rich 
is the following catalogue: Exoch Arden, 
Chamisso’s Frauenliebe und Leben, Deutschen 
Klasstker, Heine, Amor und Psyche, Spinn- 
stube, Lebensbilder, Volkslieder, Deutsche 
Jugend, Fiir Mutter und Kind, Vater unser ; 
and yet the list is not complete. More 
than twenty-five hundred illustrations, with 
all the rest that he has done,—what a 
busy life! Merely from reading the above 
titles, without scanning the works them- 
selves, we could guess the cause of Thu- 
mann’s great popularity at home among 
those who care less for the technicalities of 
“high art’? than for the truthful presen- 
tation of scenes of nature and life which 
make no severe demand upon the imagina- 
tion and which charm chiefly by their 
verisimilitude. The themes which he han- 
dles are those which require no training of the 
schools to understand. All who live and 
love, who work and worship, can enter freely, 
with no instruction but that of their own ex- 
perience, into the spirit of his art. Man and 
woman, mother and child, lover and maiden, 
the romping boy, the dame at her spinning- 
wheel, the devout heart throbbing with the 
spirit of prayer, all findin Thumann a sym- 
pathizer and a friend, who tells his simple 
stories to the eye no less charmingly than 
Scotland’s poet sung them totheear. Open- 
ing the ‘‘ Album of Art and Poetry,’’ a Ger- 
man ‘‘Paul and Virginia’’ is before us—a 
scene of youthful love, artless and unspoken. 
Turning to the ‘‘Woman’s Love and Life,” 
“The Secret’’ whispered in the ear in the 
cozy city parlor is the same old secret. In 
*‘ The People’s Calendar”’’ we enter the plain 
German home, where family affection lights 
up with its radiance the rudest surroundings. 
In the “Sketch-book’* we get charming 
glimpses of those interesting forms and faces, 
young and old, which the wanderer mects 
everywhere in the byways of the fatherland. 
Thus Thumann endears himself to the hearts 
of the German people. 

Earlier in these pages a certain resem- 
blance between Thumann and Doré was 
pointed out ; but the likeness is only in the 
form of their art, seldom in its spirit. The 
formeris riant and joyous; the latter, when 
not gloomy and severe, is distorted and 
grotesque, only at rare intervals human and 
healthy and in sympathy with nature’s laugh- 
ing moods. Thumann is always healthy 
and happy. His art soothes, never either 
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saddens or repels. Outward nature is his de- 
light, almost as much as men and women, 
and seldom does he let pass the opportunity 
of putting into a picture some flower or bit of 
verdure out of the memory of his country 
boyhood or from his abiding love of brook- 
side and blossom and leafy tree. 

If ahome artist is to be sought after who 
can, with some degree of fitness, be likened to 
Thumann, the illustrator of literature and 
common life, let it be Felix O. Darley, 
whose illustrations of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ 
and ‘* The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”’ and 
‘“‘Margaret,’’? to mention no more, would, 
anywhere, except in our prosaic land, have 
prevented the name of their author from so 
soon passing into comparative oblivion. 


MODERN 


MODERN FATRIES. 
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Some of Thumann’s countrymen call him 
homely and old-fashioned, and seem thus to 
imply that his works have had their day. 
One need not deny that the ruling fashion 
in both German and French art has changed 
somewhat in the last quarter of a century, 
and that Thumann has not, to any appre- 
ciable extent, changed with it. Well, hecan 
afford to hear himself called ‘‘ homely,” if 
only the word may have its old sense of 
homelike, and he may even be proud of 
being styled ‘‘old-fashioned’’ in the local 
American sense, which makes the phrase ap- 
plicable to one possessing the quality of at- 
tractive quaintness. But whether his fame 
shall be transient or enduring, his own gen- 
eration hasin him a noble benefactor. 


FAIRIES. 


BY JULIA D. COWLES. 


HERE’S a fairy world in the field below, 
Laid open to our view, 
Where gauzy webs, so deftly spun 
And shimmered o’er with dew, 


Form mystic houses, built without hands, 
By Nature’s children wise, 

Which reflect in dainty colorings 
The castles of the skies. 


About each fairy dwelling place 
The elfin forests glow, 

For the dewdrops lie like limpid pearls 
On the grass blades bending low. 


The builders of these magic homes 
Weave by the firefly’s glow ; 

And through the shimmering of their web 
The moonbeams come and go. 


And the silver light seems caught and held, 
And woven with the dew, 

By these magic weavers, taught of God 
Their dainty work to do. 


And the dwellers in these mystic bowers 
Prove clearly by their ways 
That they hold the secret heritage 


Of the fairies of olden days. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LADY. 
BY IRA GALE TOMPKINS. 


* She is fair and royal, 
And hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ; from every one 
Outsells them all.” —Cymbeline, 777., 5. 


“ They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire.”’ 
—Love’s Labor Lost, tv., 3. 
**Can you not find out that by her attributes?” 
—Trotlus and Cressida, tit., 2. 


T is generally admitted that Shakespeare 
| by far surpasses all other authors in his 
portraiture of woman ; his ideal female 
creations revealing to us imperishable 
types of grace, beauty, and excellence that 
have come down through the literature of the 
ages as representative women. While the 
female characters of other even great poets 
and dramatists have gradually faded out and 
left no record, Shakespeare’s immortal her- 
oines still keep the stage and their hold upon 
the public mind. 

Not satisfied with all which that divine god- 
dess Nature had revealed to him in the way 
of feminine perfection, our author explored 
the world of imagination in search of ideal 
charms with which toclothe his heroines in 
garments of grace, 


“‘Not of common tiffany and lawn, 
But of fine materials which the muses know.’’ 


Viewing or studying Shakespeare’s char- 
acters is like looking at the prismatic figures 
in a kaleidoscope, which at every turn reveals 
to us some new and brilliant beauty. But, in 
this connection, we can bring before our 
mind’s eye but few of our poet’s charming 
creations, and of these few obtain but passing 
glimpses of their many-sided virtues. 

Fortruth, simplicity, guilelessness, and can- 
dor, witness the ‘‘ admired Miranda,’’ who 
won from the susceptible and appreciative 
Ferdinand this ardent declaration : 


‘For several virtues 

Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it to the foil ; but you, O you! 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.”’ 

— Tempest, tit., 7. 


That lovely character, Portia of Belmont, 


stands out to our view a full-length portrait, 
in which grace, dignity, and intellect are 
beautifully and harmoniously blended. She 
also seems to unite the innocent simplicity 
and guileless candor of ‘‘ the unschooled girl’ 
with the apparently matured judgment, de- 
cision, and self-possession of the reflective 
woman. It is not surprising that her many 
excellences should win from her admiring 
friends this appreciative encomium : 
““Why, if two gods should play some heavenly 
match, 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawned with the other ; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow.”’ 

—Merchant of Venice, tii., 5. 


Besides being ‘‘a shop ofall the qualities that 
man loves woman for,’’ she is endowed with a 
superior intellectual capacity and a moral en- 
ergy that make her a central figure through- 
out the whole drama in which she acts, and 
around which all the other characters seem 
to revolve as merely subordinate adjuncts. 

Portia, Helena, and Isabella, besides pos- 
sessing high moral attributes, represent three 
especially intellectual women, who well sus- 
tain their parts, and show to conspicuous 
advantage in the positions in which they are 
placed. 

In the heroic Helena we have enacted the 
drama of love’s ambition, in which the her- 
oine obeys the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection ; which philosophy, practically car- 
ried out, it is claimed, results in the improve- 
ment of the race of man as well as animals. 
She says: 

“It were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it, he is so far above me; 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted ; not in his sphere. 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself; 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 

Must die for love.” —A/l’s Well, 7., z. 


But she does not die for love, but lives for 
it. With a noble courage, heroic determina- 
tion, and an executive ability rarely accorded 
to women, she takes upon herself the part of 
a physician, and well sustains it, too; wins 
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Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
—Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 


The character of Isabella, is, perhaps, in- 
vested with a higher moral purpose and 
greater intellectuality : 

“In her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect 
Such as moves men ; besides, she hath prosperous. 
art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade.” 
—WMeas. for Meas., i., 3. 


She personates what may be called the 
drama of love’s sacrifice, is ready to immolate 
herself upon the altar of her affection for her 
brother ; to sacrifice life itself and all that life 
holds dear, save her womanly purity and 
honor. In the difficult part assigned her, she 
sustains her brother’s wavering courage, an- 
swers the specious sophistries of her judge, 
shows him of what base metal men are made, 
and foils his designs against herself. Her 
ee. high moral courage, persuasive eloquence, 
and intrepid virtue win the admiration of all 
readers and beholders, leaving upon their 
minds an indelible impression of woman’s 

“ Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, purity andworth. Had our heroine been less 
Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky brave, less pure in heart, less noble in pur- 


Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward pull pose, and less keen in intellect, she. never 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull.” 


—Ilbid. 


In this drama Shakespeare illustrates the 
spirit of pure democracy, and demonstrates 
in the character of Helena the sentiment that 
true worth and merit transcend all conditions 
of distinction in birth or hereditary descent ; 
and that, 


“Good alone 
Is good ; without a name, vileness is so; 
The property by what it is should go, 
Diet Wy Gee tile. we ts 
That is honor’s scorn 
Which challenges itself as honor’s born, 
And is not like the sire. Honors best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers.”’ 
—All’s Well, ii., 3. 


England’s titled poet laureate nobly echoes 
this sentiment in the lines : 

















her purpose in the end, and justifies her own 
prediction, that, 










‘*From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent : 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, Kate, the Shrew 
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could have filled the part assigned to her, 
which is, indeed, nearly the whole burden of 
the drama. 

In the piquant, witty, and mischievous Be- 
atrice, and the sprightly, coquettish, and be- 
witching Rosalind, we have other charming 
characteristics of the sex, in which great wit 
and intelligence are allied to many amiable 
and moral qualities. Beatrice, whois noth- 
ing if not merry, says that ‘“‘a star danced, 
and under that star was she born,” 
and also that she was born ‘‘to 
speak all mirth and no matter.” 
But there is much matter in what 
she says, as Benedick realizes to 
his cost, for he says: 


“She speaks poniards and every 
word stabs . . huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance 
upon me, that I stood like a man 
ata mark with a whole army shoot- 
ing at me.”’ 


But there is no malice in her 
words, or hatred in her disposition ; 
and although ‘‘disdain and scorn 
did seem to ride sparkling in her 
eyes, misprising what they looked 
upon,’’ yet all this was but the out- 
side husk, as it were, 


“Covering discretion with a coat of 
folly,”’ 


and the result of a happy tempera- 
ment, with abundant youthful 
spirits bubbling over with health 
and happiness. In addition to her 
brilliant wit, which enabled her to 
“apprehend passing shrewdly,’ 
she was true and loyal to the core, 
as her single-hearted devotion to 
her cousin Hero fully proves. 

Although exhibiting a striking 
contrast in many things, Beatrice and Rosa- 
lind have many traits in common; and the 
genuine love and loyalty of Beatrice for her 
cousin Hero under adverse circumstances, 
finds its parallel in Celia’s pure friendship and 
constancy for her cousin Rosalind while 
under a cloud; this attractive attribute in 
woman’s nature showing equally honorable 
in all, 

It isa remarkable fact that in Shakespeare’s 
upwards of a hundred well-defined and indi- 
vidualized female characters, he has nowhere 
portrayed a woman fool, ninny, or simpleton. 
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He has given us some wicked, and a few dull 
and illiterate women—who yet have wit 
enough for their station—but he had too 
much respect for the sex, it would seem, to 
exhibit any female Dogberrys, Ague.Cheeks, 
or Shallows. On the other hand it may be 
said of such characters as Beatrice, Rosalind, 
the Princess and her companions at the Court 
of Navarre, and others, that the wit of the 
ladies is of so keen and brilliant a quality 
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Rosalind. 


that, ‘“‘like a star in the darkest night, it 
strikes fiery off, indeed,’’ while the men with 
whom they are associated appear by contrast 
“‘likedull and heavy lead.” 

In Kate the shrew we have the same bril- 
liant qualities, but allied to an undisciplined 
mind and an ungovernable temper; some- 
thing of a Xanthippe or an ‘infernal Até in 
good apparel.’’ But she meetsin ‘‘ the man 
who is born totame her’’ one who outdoes her 
in her own peculiar proclivities, and he “ kills 
her in her own humor.’”’ In their skirmish 
of wit and war of words, although much 
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keener and quicker in badinage and repartee 
than her suitor, Kate finally succumbs to the 
strong male intellect and indomitable will of 
the persistent Petruchio, in whom she recog- 
nizes her master. After a short marital ex- 
perience she is enabled to lecture her sisters 
upon the duty they owe their lords and hus- 
bands, concluding thus : 

“Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours ; 

My heart as great ; my reason, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 





~ 





Desdemona. 


But now I see our lances are but straws; 
Our strength as weak; our weakness past com- 
pare,— 
That seeming to be most which we indeed least 
are.” 
— Taming of the Shrew, v., 2. 

It must be remarked how rapidly the woman 
of to-day is coming to the front in every de- 
partment of intellectual exertion; and it 
would seem that such characters as Shakes- 
peare’s woman lawyer and female physician 
and others, were more the prophets or proto- 
types of woman as she was to be than repre- 
sentatives of any past civilization. The 
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golden ideals of yesterday have become the 
embodied actuals of to-day. 

As appertinent to this it will be seen that 
Shakespeare places moral and intellectual far 
above mere physical beauty : 

** All of her that is out of doors, most rich! 

If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird.’ 

—Cymbeline, t., 7. 
“Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give.’’ 
— Sonnets, 
“‘The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good.” 
—Meas. for Meas., tii., 1. 
‘* Kindness in woman, not their beau- 
teous looks, 
Shall win my love.’’ 
—Taming of the Shrew, iv., 2. 
** Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous 
evil 
Are empty trunks, o’erflourished by 
the devil.’’ 
—Twelfth Night, tii., 4. 


He also illustrates how moral 
beauty and traits of character are 
conveyed in the expression of the 
face, ‘‘that map of truth which 
deep impression bears.”’ 

Prince Pericles looking upon the 
face of his yet unknown and un- 
knowing daughter, exclaims : 


**Falseness cannot come from thee; 
for thou look’st 
Modest as justice, and thou seem’st a 
palace 
For the crownéd truth to dwell in.” 
—Fericles, v., 1. 
And Othello meeting Desdemona 
after his suspicions of her fidelity 
had been aroused says : 
‘If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself ! 
I’ll not believe it.”—Othello, i77., 3. 





The antithesis of the above is found in our 
author’s graphic description of the false 
Cressida ; where with one penful of ink he 
vividly and completely reveals to us her true 
moral character : 

“ There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks. ’’ 
—Troitl. and Cres., tv., 5. 


“Her beauty and her brain go not together. 
She’s a good sign, but I have seen small reflec- 
tions of her wit.’’ —Cymbeline, t., 3: 
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Cleopatra.—Bear’st thou her face in mind ? Is ’t 
long or round ? 
Messenger.—Round, even to faultiness. 
Cleopatra.—For the most part, they are foolish 
that are so. 
—Antony and Cleopatra, tit., 3. 
One cannot fail to remark in how many of 








Helena. 


Shakespeare’s female characters are empha- 
sized those crowning attributes in woman’s 
nature,—female purity and honor :—In ‘‘ the 
divine Desdemona, ’’ who possesses that con- 
scious virtue and immaculate purity that 
could not even imagine baseness in other 
women ; in the persecuted Queen Hermione, 
who when falsely accused and threatened 
with death, exclaims : 
‘* For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare ; for honor, 
’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I stand for.” 
—Winter’s Tale, iii., 2. 
In the invincible and conquering Isabella, 
who says : 
“‘Th’impression of keen whips I’d wear as rubies, 
And strip myself to death, as toa bed 
That longing I’ve been sick for, ere I’d yield 
My body up to shame. ” 
—Meas. for Meas., ti., 4. 
In the lovely and unfortunate Marina, who, 
thrown into a slum of the vilest kind, prays: 
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“O, that the good gods 
Would set me free from this unhallowed place 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i’ the purer air.” © —/ericles, iv., 6. 


And ‘the blessed gods,’’ in the power of 
her own inherent purity and goodness, do 
set her free from her base surroundings, and 
make even her vile environments stepping 
stones to higher things. 

Our author is not so entirely one-sided and 
unjust as to omit all reference to woman’s. 
faults and frailties: but it may be said that 
even her vices lean mostly to virtue’s side ;. 
as it is generally an abuse of the divine at- 
tribute of love on the part of the other sex, 
and a too tender yielding in her own loving 
nature for which woman’s errors are mostly 
responsible, as is well shown : 


Angelo. Nay, women are frail, too. 

Isabella, Ay, as the glasses where they view 
themselves, 

Which are as easy broke asthey make forms. 

Women ! Help heaven ! men their creation mar 


a 


Miranda. 


In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times. 
frail : 

For we are soft as our complexions are 

And credulous to false prints. 

—Meas. for Meas., ti., 4.. 
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Beatrice, 


“Not that devoured, but that which doth devour 
Is worthy blame. O let it not be held 
Poor woman’s fault, that they are so fulfilled 
With men’s abuses! these proud lords to 


blame, 
Make weak-made woman tenants to their 
shame.”’ —Lucrece. 


It has been the intention in this brief essay 
to exhibit the more essentially feminine 
traits in our author’s women, and reference 
to such great characters as Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Margaret, and others is omitted. 

In the following summary of brief quota- 
tions are further illustrated some of the dis- 
tinctive attributes—excellences and perfec- 
tions—as weil as some of the faults and im- 


perfections, that characterize Shakespeare’s 
Lady. 
‘* She is a theme of honor and renown.” 
—Troil. and Cres., ti., 2. 
“Tis beauty, that doth oft make woman proud, 
*Tis virtue, that doth make her most ad- 
mired, 
*Tis government that makes her seem divine.”’ 
—j3rd Henry V1, i. 4. 
‘* The chief perfections of his lovely dames, 
Would make a volume of enticing lines.”’ 
—ist Henry V., v. 5. 
PERFECTION, 
“« The senate-house of planets all did sit 
To knit in her their best perfections. 
—Fericles, i., Z. 
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EXCELLENCE. 
“ One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.” —Othello, ii., 7. 


MERIT. 

«¢ Women will love her, that she is a woman 
More worth than any man, men that she is 
The rarest of all women. ” 

— Winters Tale, v., 2. 


VALUE. 
“She is mine own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearls, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 
—Two Gent. Ver., ti., ge 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
“So delicate with her needle! an admirable 
musician ! 
O she will sing the savageness out of a bear! 
Of so high and plenteous wit and invention ! ’’ 
—Othello, tv., 4. 


MODESTY. 
‘A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself.” —Othello, 7., 3. 
‘Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus.” 
—Troil. and Cres. i., 3. 


GENTLENESS. 
** Her voice was ever soft ; 
Gentle, and low: an excellent thing in woman.” 
—K, Lear, v., 3. 
ASSURANCE, 
“A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action.” —TZvroil. and Cres., tit. 3. 
IMPUDENCE. 
“Since men take woman’s gifts for impudence.”’ 
—Fericles, tt. 3. 
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WOMAN’S FAULTS AND FOIBLES. 
‘* You are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlors, wildcats in your kitch- 
ens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended.” 
—Othello, ti., 2. 


** How hard it is for women to keep counsel!’’ 
—lbid. 

‘**Tis said a woman’s fitness comes by fits. ”’ 
—Cymb., tv., I. 

**T have no other but a woman’s reason, 
I think him so because I think him so. ” 
— Two Gent. Ver., 4., 2. 
PRAISE. 

* Our praises are our wages ! you may ride us 
With onesoft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre.” 

— Winters Tale, z., 2. 
HONESTY. 
‘‘My friends were poor, but honest :so’s my 
love.” —All’s Well, z., 2. 
HONOR. 
‘‘Mine honor is the jewel of our house.’’—J6id. 


WOMAN’S LOVE, TENDERNESS, AND 
FORGIVENESS. 

‘* Forbear sharp speeches to her ; she’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes 
And strokes death to her,” 

, —Cymbeline, tit., 5 


Shakespeare has indeed made his ideal 
women but a little lower than the angels, 
and enshrined them in a halo of purity and 
goodness that shall never know decadence or 
decay. 

By studying and imitating the characters of 
Shakespeare’s many noble women, a poor girl 
or a rich one could, as that admirable Shake- 
spearean Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke justly ob- 
serves, make herself a lady in heart and soul. 


ANNA SHAW. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


May, in the sunny sunflower land ; 
skies languorous, golden-fringed, 
with outstretched wings, blue and im- 
palpable, reaching down to us in radiance and 
warmth, while all the northland slumbers 
under its covering of snow, save where here 
and there a sunbeam sends a thrill through 
the warm heart of the arbutus and violet, and 
G-Oct. 


Nea roy iy skies, soft and warm as 


they dream of the coming of spring, tingling 
with joy to the tips of every fibrous root,—on 
such a morning I met the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
and felt the magnetic glow of her presence 
and personality. 

Bright, keen, active, alert to every impres- 
sion, she took mein ata glance, and made 
me at home at once, when I said I wanted to 
know something of her early life, and what cir- 
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cumstances had led her to become a pioneer 
of theology. These pioneers in great causes 
who dare to buffet the scorn of their genera- 
tion, who live above and beyond it, with their 
eyes fixed on the future, have a great fasci- 
nation for us who come along in palace cars 
after them, rejoicing in the luxuries of our 
freedom and the privileges their hard battles 
have won for us. 

I found a woman of medium height, a little 
inclined to embonpoint, with a face illumined 
with intelligence, keen sparkling dark eyes 
that emphasized by gleams of mirth or flashes 
of scorn every word she said ; hair of that pe- 
culiar mingling of black and gray that sof- 
tens, refines, and beautifies, bringing out 
heavy arching eyebrows and regular features 
by its picturesque background ; an air of nat- 
tiness, compactness, methodical businesslike 
activity about her, that distinguishes the 
woman of thought and action from the do- 
mestic woman of culture, and the society 
woman of elegant leisure ; the breeziness of 
her native lakes freshening the atmosphere 
with which she surrounds others. 

“Tell you of my early life?” she said 
cheerily. ‘‘ Why, certainly ; there is a charm 
in reminiscence. 

** Well, to begin, I was born in England a 
good number of years ago, forty-one or two, 
and I came to this country when three years 
old. Perhaps to this sturdy stock I owe my 
stubbornness and the vigor of my determina- 
tion. It is a very good thing to graft on 
American character, it flourishes in American 
air, and ripens and develops to greater perfec- 
tion, cleared of its traditicnary surroundings. 

‘* We were the early pioneers in Michigan. 
The music of the great forests lulled me to 
sleep, their vast impenetrable solitudes 
charmed my imagination, I reveled in their 
mysteries, and dreamed extravagantly. I 
was a delicate child, and my earliest recollec- 
tions are of lying on the bed in the old log 
house and reading the New York /udependent, 
learning it by heart, page after page. The 
walls were papered with it, and instead of im- 
possible roses and vines, curves and angles, 
which distract the modern invalid, I had those 
newspaper columns. It was my early edu- 
cation, my object lesson, comforting me 
through long, snowy winters, for schools were 
poor, short in term, badly taught, and in 
my case impossible. 

‘‘T was not a domestic child; though ex- 
pected to take my share in household duties, 


I shirked them as often as possible. I had 
been found fault with, scolded, and made to 
understand my uselessness repeatedly, but’ 
one morning I awoke from my lethargy, 
when about ten years old. On this particu- 
lar morning I had run away into the wood 
with a book to avoid some unpleasant duty, 
and on my return my father confronted me 
with a shower of reproaches and invectives : 
‘Anna, I am ashamed of you; you area dis- 
grace to the family, you always have been, 
you always will be. You have never done 
anything, you never will, I do not know what 
to do with you.’ 

**T felt his humiliation and scorn, and rous- 
ing myself I turned, stamped my foot at him, 
and said defiantly, ‘I shall live to go through 
college and be worth a thousand dollars,’ 
which to my childish imagination was a fabu- 
lous sum. He laughed outright, this inflex- 
ible English father, who believed girls were 
made for domestic uses, to marry, and obey 
their husbands ; and after that I was dubbed 
the ‘college graduate.’ 

‘*But my soul had been awakened from its 
dreams, and every energy was concentrated 
on a fixed purpose, from that memorable hour. 
Books were scarce ; to procure them almost 
impossible. Now and then a traveler, a ped- 
dier, or itinerant preacher left one at the 
house, and I devoured it with avidity. So 
rapid was my progress that at fifteen I took a 
country school and conducted it with success 
till I was eighteen, when my health failed al- 
most entirely. 

‘* My father had prospered with the increase 
of value in land, and he surprised me by tell- 
ing me he would send meto college, and help 
methrough. You can imagine my delight, 
and the joy of the afternoon of my exami- 
nation by a dear old college professor. At 
the end of a long conversation, every moment 
of which was fraught with pleasure, he told 
me I had passed in history for the entire four 
years’ course, and I had not known I was be- 
ing examined.” 

Here is a lesson for the teachers of the 
modern school, who put small children 
through the nerve-straining test of the mod- 
ern examination. 

‘* My father was a Unitarian of the broadest 
cult, but I was sent to a Methodist college, 
because it was nearest home. The entire 
change to the sensational, emotional religion 
of the college, strongly impressed my con- 
scientious, fanciful temperament, and I be- 
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came converted, and filled with the de- 
termination to preach the gospel of Christ 
everywhere,”’ and so this brave girl of eight- 
een accepted her mission without question. 

“‘T remember my first sermon,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘I wentsome twenty miles from the col- 
lege with my preceptress. I felt that my life 
was consecrated to the work, but I knew I 
was battling all the traditions behind me, 
around me, and farinthe future. I succeeded, 
I scarcely know how. There was nothing re- 
markable about the effort, I said only what I 
had to say. 

‘‘The news was a great blow to my proud 
father, and when I went home he said, ‘ Anna, 
you have your choice, give up your college 
course orthis fanaticism. I give youthe night 
tothink overit.’ He was overwhelmed with 
shame at my escapade, as he termed it, and 
enraged at my going back into the ‘barbar- 
isms of orthodoxy.’ 

‘“‘T did not need the night to decide, but I 
took it, and in the morning announced I 
should do neither of the things required of me. 
He forgot,”’ she said with a sparkle in her eye, 
“that his daughter had English blood in her 
veins, as well as he. 

‘‘Well, I went on with my college course, 
and my preaching. I did notyieldonce. In 
all that struggle, I had help from noone. I 
graduated there, went to Boston, and took a 
course of lectures in medicine, graduated in 
theology also, and came out with a black silk 
dress at commencement, out of debt, and with 
five dollars in my pocket.’’ 

‘But how could you do it,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘“‘when at that time almost all avenues were 
closed to women ?”’ 

“T scarcely know,’’ she said reflectively. 
“‘My health was poor, and in looking back I 
see only infinite struggle and makeshift. I 
was very proud, yet I was always out of fash- 
ion. When dresses were cut long and straight, 
mine were short and bias, and vice versa. I 
saw humiliation and trial, but my ever- 
dominant purpose upheld, strengthened, and 
carried me through. 

“My little attic in Boston was a veritable 
dry-goods box, with a vast expanse of roof 
outside ; but noone at home knew it. I never 
complained ; they never questioned nor helped 
me. They had grown wealthy, but I strug- 
gled on alone. 

‘‘T madea good deal of money out of the rich 
lazy girls, coaching them for their examina- 
tions. Then I lectured, preached, and, the last 
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year, had a church and a fixed salary. Once 
only my sister, who had married a wealthy 
man, was made ashamed by a friend who said 
I had no suitable dress to appear at a com- 
mencement exercise in which I took part, and 
she sent me an elaborate white dress, which 
was useless to me afterwards, when a plain 
black one would have been more suitable to 
my needs, 

‘‘T had conquered the world around me, but 
for years my family was inflexible. A brother, 
more charitable than the rest, invited me to 
visit him in Vermont, and asked my aristo- 
cratic sister to visit him also. Between us 
sisters my career had been a subject never 
mentioned. My brother horrified me by tell- 
ing me the morning after my arrival, that he 
had made arrangements for me to preach in 
the church in the town the following day, 
Sunday. My sister was so much annoyed 
that she would not ride to the church in the 
same carriage, but had too great a sense of 
the proprieties to remain away. I was never 
so frightened in my life. The keenness with 
which she suffered her disgrace was intensi- 
fied by being mistaken for the preacher by 
the elder. It all amuses me now, but it was 
one of my severest ordeals then. I think I 
was inspired to preach that sermon, and I 
won my sister completely. From that hour 
she never missed an opportunity to hear me 
preach, and my dear old father in his old 
age would walk twenty miles any time to 
hear me.”’ 

‘‘But did you never feel bitterly toward 
them ?’’ I asked, 

“Never,” she said. ‘‘It was a subject 
never discussed or talked over. They had 
their convictions, and I respected them ; I had 
mine, and they ignored them. When they 
could not move me, they never worried me, 
and I went my way unmolested, a lesson to 
most families under similar circumstances,”’ 

‘* Why do you never write ?’’ I asked. 

‘IT cannot write,”’ she replied, ‘‘ unless my 
private secretary takes it down as I walk up 
and down the room, talking to an imaginary 
audience, I must have the inspiration of my 
hearers, real or fancied. Again and again 
different magazines have solicited work from 
my pen, but you would not recognize my 
stilted styleof English as I write it, compared 
with my speaking.’’ 

“‘And you gave up your church for the: 
equal suffrage work ?” 

‘* Yes, after repeated importunity to do so.. 
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The church is the world, and my opportunity 
for good is immensely increased by going up 
and down the land in the interest of right 
and reform. Within the narrow walls of a 
church, how limited is one’s sphere of useful- 
ness ; outside I touch all humanity. Here, 
by the way, is a picture of my summer cot- 
tage at Cape Cod. My winter home is in 
Washington. But here is my carriage, and 
my train is almost due, andI must comeback 
from the world of retrospect.”’ 

We bade her godspeed, and the train whirled 
her away. 

Truly Christ’s church is the world, and 
‘* how beautiful on the mountains,’’ and in the 
valleys, are the feet of those who give glad 
tidings of His peace to men. 

Out in the far West, where homesick women 
hunger and thirst for vine-clad homes among 
whispering elms and green undulating hills, 
or by winding river or sounding sea, an4 
look over the waste of prairie and feel the 
horizon that bounds it shuts out the world, 


what a joy toclasp hands with such a woman, 
what an inspiration to feel the force of such 
a nature, self-consecrated to the cause of up- 
lifting man and woman, the wide world over. 
Wherever she goes the benisons of the multi- 
tudes follow her. 

God bless the pioneers in great causes, their 
pluck, their energy, their unselfish devotion. 
“Down the ringing grooves of change’’ 
their voices echo, and they are answered by 
hearty responses that ring here and there from 
groups in the multitude. The defiance of 
Vashti, the tact of Esther, the witchery of 
Cleopatra, the maternal passion of Demeter, 
the inspiration of Joan of Arc, the consecrated 
purpose of Florence Nightingale, of Elizabeth 
Fry, of Lucretia Mott, live again in the spirit 
of our own age. Noble women to-day are 
rolling the cumbrous tumbrils of reform, 
crushing the rocks, that we who follow may 
find smooth paths for our feet, safe places for 
our children, a world made beautiful by their 
sacrifice and consecrated purpose. 


THE PROLONGATION OF YOUTHFULNESS AMONG MODERN WOMEN. 


BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 


RS. LYMAN of Northampton wrote 
M charmingly, in the early part of the 
century, of her old age and her old 
heart before she had reached her 
thirtieth year, which seems odd enough to 
readers of to-day, and a trifleaffected, in view 
of the fact that she was the life of every circle 
that she entered when her years numbered 
twice thirty. Yet Mrs. Lyman’s candor and 
naturalness were only equaled by her ready 
wit, and such expressions were in accord- 
ance with the established usage of the good 
old times, so-called. 

At an age when modern girls are still in 
the schoolroom, our grandmothers were enter- 
ing into social enjoyments and were often 
married at fifteen or sixteen. The serious 
duties of life being undertaken at an earlier 
age, the meridian and decline seem to come 
proportionally sooner, and if life was not 
lived as rapidly as it is now, its sunset seemed 
to fall more speedily. 

Mrs. John Todd was twenty-four when she 
married James Madison, and at this not very 
advanced age had gone through quite a full 
career of Quakerdom, as pretty Dolly Paine, 


of widowhood, and subsequent belledom in 
Philadelphia, before she became the wife of 
the future president of the United States. 
The beautiful Mrs. Bingham, who was dis- 
tinguished as a social leader in colonial days, 
married at sixteen the wealthiest man in 
Pennsylvania, and after being courted, féted, 
and admired, at home and abroad, ended her 
brilliant career at thirty-seven, an age that 
seems the beginning of life and usefulness to 
the women of our day. 

There was a period, and not so very far 
back in the past either, when the mothers of 
families, after having discharged their pri- 
mary duties to their offspring and tided them 
over the mumps, the whooping cough, and 
the measles, and entered them at school and 
dancing school, carefully laid themselves up 
in lavender until the great social event in their 
daughters’ lives should call them forth to re- 
newed activity in the outside world, this 
great event being the daughters’ coming out. 
Now, however, the mothers do not retire at 
any period of their career ; but keep up a con- 
tinuous activity all along the line, and are 
ready to enter into the daughters’ début, if not 
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with as much enthusiasm as the débutante, 
with equal enjoyment, of that calmer and se- 
rener kind that belongs to Indian summer 
days, while the grandmother frequently as- 
sists at the coming out of the granddaughter 
by giving a ball or reception. 

If we are inclined to be optimistic in our 
views of life, we shall find hopeful signs in 
this fact, namely, the almost entire disappear- 
ance of the old lady from our modern civili- 
zation, meaning the self-elected old lady in 
cap and spectacles with her knitting work in 
her hands—a picturesque figure enough, and 
useful too, especially before the days of sew- 
ing and knitting machines, but far less help- 
ful to the world than the modern grand- 
mother, who brings into the growing social 
life around her the mature thought and rich 
experience of her more complete and rounded 
character. Through herconstant intercourse 
with the world, by means of her reading, her 
social pleasures, and her charities, she keeps 
in touch with the generations as they rise 
about her, and does not need to be reminded, 
at every turn, that the world has changed 
since she was young, and that she does not 
happen to know anything about the particu- 
lar point under discussion, which was the at- 
titude of the average grandchild of twenty or 
thirty years since, the form of address being 
modified by the natural disposition of the 
child and its home training. Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela, and the charge has 
been brought about by the fact that the mod- 
ern grandmother is fully aware that the world 
has progressed since the days of her own 
youth, and usually knows something, and 
has her own definite opinions, about most 
subjects discussed by the younger portion of 
the community. 

There probably is some foundation for the 
frequently alleged statement that older per- 
sons are pushed aside and treated disrespect- 
fully by the rising generation ; but we are 
strongly inclined to think that, when this is 
the case, it is the fault of these older persons 
themselves, and that they are, in the main, 
treated very much as they like to be, as com- 
rades and contemporaries, rather than as 
monuments of antiquity to be set upon a 
pedestal and revered. When we see a boy 
starting off for a game of football or cricket 
with his father, whom he may perhaps irrev- 
erently address as ‘‘ old fellow”’ ; ora girl en- 
joying a tea ora luncheon with her stiil hand- 
some and sprightly mamma or grandmamma, 
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we cannot help feeling that a stronger bond 
exists between these relatives than in the last 
century, when young persons never seated 
themselves in the presence of their elders 
without permission, and when absent ad- 
dressed their parents as Reverend Sir, and 
Esteemed Madam. 

Not only in social life, but in the larger ac- 
tivities of the world outside, does the mature 
woman of to-day occupy the position for 
which her broad intelligence and wide experi- 
ence have fitted her. We have only to look 
about us and see middle-aged women and those 
long past the meridian of life taking their 
places on school boards, presiding over large 
philanthropic and educational associations, 
and lifting their voices or using their pens to 
inveigh against legislative, municipal, and 
social wrongs, to realize what important fac- 
tors are such women in the progress of our 
modern life. And for self-improvement, we 
all know that in the last century or the early 
part of this, a woman would have been ridi- 
culed, or set down as an incorrigible blue, if 
she undertook the study of a language or 
science after forty. The pert schoolgirl may 
still exclaim over the absurdity of Mrs. Simp- 
son’s studying German or Greek at fifty, add- 
ing that she would better be knitting stock- 
ings for her grandchildren ; but we do not 
think it strange that Mrs. Simpson, or any 
other grandmother, should thus employ her 
time, nor will the schoolgirl of to-day think 
so when she has added thirty years to her six- 
teen and become the grandmother of to- 
morrow. For study and self-improvement 
among older women have become the rule 
rather than the exception in our modern life, 
and we venture to say that a large number 
of those who follow out the Chautauqua and 
other courses for home readings, are mature 
women who enter into the prescribed studies 
with their grown daughters or nieces. We 
know one woman past middle age, living in 
a country neighborhood, who took up the 
study of botany in one of these courses of 
home study, because the cultivation of flow- 
ers was one of the resources of her quiet life, 
and she wished to understand more about 
them. This woman may not rival Marianne 
North asa botanist and painter of flowers; 
but she has added immeasurably to her own 
happiness and her power of conferring hap- 
piness. A grandmother of my acquaintance 
conducts a department of her own, and does 
valuable work on the editorial staff of a lead- 
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ing journal in one of our great cities, while 
two other women, in the same city, have de- 
voted their mature years to the study of 
Egyptology and folkloreto such purpose that 
they are regarded as high authorities in these 
departments of science. 

We all know that there were notable in- 
stances of prolonged mental activity in the 
past, that Mrs. Delaney was sprightly and 
vivacious at a very advanced age, and made 
such beautiful paper flowers that Dr. Darwin 
and all the botanists were clamoring for them ; 
that Harriet Martineau executed some of her 
best literary work in the later years of her 
life, her important articles for the Westmin- 
ster Review, and her sixteen hundred and forty- 
two leaders for the London Daily News, on all 
questions of the day, being written when she 
was between fifty and seventy ;that Mrs. Han- 
nah More wrote her ‘‘ Ccelebs in Search of a 
Wife”’ after she had entered her fifties; and 
that Mrs. Somerville studied Greek at three- 
score and ten. These, however, were women 
among a thousand in mind and character ; the 
average woman entered upon no severe study 
or pursuit after she had passed her thirtieth 
or at most her fortieth year. Now, no labor, 
intellectual or physical, daunts the noble ar- 


dor of the progressive woman of to-day, if it 
stands for improvement in herself or the 
world about her. To her a reform in the ad- 
ministration of a county almshouse, or in 
some educational institution, is as the bugle 
blast to the warrior, and in the clubs and so- 
cieties into which she has banded herself 
with women of her kind, many vexed social 
questions have been brought to happy issue. 

Th face ofallthis, which has been called, and 
not inappropriately, the Renaissance of the 
Middle-aged, one of our poets has, within a 
few years, burst forthinto a bitterlament upon 
the sorrows of this period of life, ending each 
verse with the following sad refrain : 

0, forty-eight, O, forty-eight ! 
How desolate, how desolate !”? 

From a woman in the full tide of intellectual 
activity, somewhere on the borderland of what 
she is pleased toconsider the Dismal Swamp 
of Middle-age, we would have been prepared 
for alament over the passing away of the 
rich years of maturity ; but never for sucha 
sad wail upon entering into a period which, 
for those who have lived wisely and truly, 
is simply the golden harvest time of life, 
which the spring and early summer days have 


conspired to bring to ripe perfection. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION ‘ASSOCIATION. 
BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


P “HE question is often asked, ‘‘Is the 
Moral Education Association a soci- 
ety for rescue or reform work?” 
Promptly comes the answer, “‘ For 

neither.”” It strikes below them both. It 
educates ; and when the Moral Education As. 
sociation has performed the duty mapped out 
for it, rescue and reform work will not be 
needed, It is a preventive work and “ seeks 
to educate the moral sense of the com- 
munity.” 

It is twenty-two years ago that a band of 
women in Boston, eager for the uplifting of 
the world, met regularly under the name of 
the Moral Science Committee to discuss evils 
which existed, and for which they longed to 
find a remedy. In the very earliest years of 
their existence came the necessity of making 
the distinction between education and reform, 
and after due deliberation they formed them- 
selves into the Moral Education Association. 


The work now known as social purity en- 
gaged much of their attention. Pamphlets 
were published, societies in Philadelphia and 
Washington were formed, and an eager inter- 
est was evinced in that direction. Perhaps to 
the exclusion of some other branch of the 
work, social purity was advanced, for later, 
the mistake, oftentimes deep-rooted, came 
about of supposing that moral education was 
reform and rescue work, and not a steady ed- 
ucation in morality on all sides. So small 
were the societies for moral education and 
so limited their means that when a branch for 
the promotion of social purity was made a 
part of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, they gladly joined in the work of an 
organization which had so wide a range and 
could push it witha vigor they could not 
give. Not that the interest lessened. Far 
from it. The need was as great as ever and 
every member of the association wished to do 
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whatever lay in her power in itsbehalf. Butas 
an organization it could turn the strength it 
possessed into channels where no such strong 
stream flowed. Ifthe Moral Education Asso- 
ciation had set the ball in motion, had called 
attention to social purity until the movement 
fell where it would be pushed to the utmost, 
its work was done, though the interest of the 
society was unabated. 

The Moral Education Association is not 
an organization that loves and craves noto- 
riety. Atthe present day a certain amount 
of publicity, to show the world the uses of the 
society and to enlarge its membership and in- 
fluence, isa necessity. Such, we may say, is 
an annual meeting, which, in a small degree, 
popularizes an undertaking if it is worth any- 
thing. Beyond this the association rarely 
forces itself on the public. The work is done 
quietly, but effectively, by a band of eager, 
earnest, and conscientious women, When 
other societies come to take up the work it 
has inaugurated, gladly the association drops 
into the background, that they may carry on, 
perhaps with full credit, that which it has 
with labor and anxious care brought into life 
and started on its journey. 

The terrible condition of our women at 
police stations was discussed by the Moral 
Education Association, by the press, and in 
petition years before Governor Ames signed 
the bill appointing police matrons. Public 
sentiment had to be educated and the Moral 
Education Association took the first step in 
that direction. 

The little band of women who started so 
quietly and bravely on a work of steady prog- 
ress has grown to be one numbering hundreds. 
It has branches in neighboring towns, and at 
the monthly meetings of directors reports are 
given of the various methods employed by 
them and the different committees in promot- 
ing a higher, purer standard of morals. 

Perhaps aclub of working-girls is strug- 
gling to stand upon its feet. The association 
sees that working-girls’ clubs are helps to 
higher, purer, and better lives—not to the 
working-girl alone but to her family, her 
friends, and to those who from richer homes 
are striving to give the fruit of their ad- 
vantages to girls who have been less fa- 
vored, This is legitimate work for such a 
society. A helping hand, quiet, unostenta- 
tious, but steady and firm, holds the club in 
its place till the strength comes. 
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Does the South Cove show that the boys— 
the street gamins—are neglected? It is a 
place that is well known and yet somehow 
this gang of boys fits into no charity or mis- 
sion. Whoaretheboys? The worst of their 
kind, lawless and a terror, on the street at 
night, fast learning the ways of wickedness 
and sin. Whowillthey be? They will be 
our voters, whatever else they may be. And 
do they not need to be morally educated? In- 
deed they do, and the Moral Education Asso- 
ciation promptly appoints a committee to in- 
vestigate and report how the education can 
best be conducted. And that band of little 
girls in their dirt and their sauciness, alike 
repulsive? If not our voters, they may be 
the mothers of our voters and they need moral 
education. Before long the Moral Education 
Association has gathered them into a class 
where, led by a member, they study, though 
they know it not, morals. 

For some years past the Massachusetts 
Physiological Institute has each year carried 
on a course of lectures. The Moral Educa- 
tion Association is always asked to co-operate 
with the Institute and provide lectures fora 
certain portion of the time. This it does, 
knowing it is another avenue by which the 
morals of the public may be reached and ad- 
vanced, In the earlier years of the associa- 
tion, pamphlets were issued by the society 
on topics which vitally interested them. 
These were, however, discontinued when there 
seemed no need for their efforts as an organi- 
zation in that direction, and now 7he Phi- 
lanthropist publishes with a wider circulation 
such articles as they formerly sent out. 

Through no fault, but by a series of circum- 
stances, the two smaller associations formed in 
Philadelphia and Washington have been dis- 
continued. Boston stands alone now, as far 
as I know, in its Moral Education Associa- 
tion. Its success has been greater than could 
have been foreseen, for there were not many 
rich or mighty called to the work which be- 
gan twenty-two years ago, and yet many a 
philanthropic and educational enterprise is 
indebted to the Moral Education Association 
for help and encouragement. 

The work is not confined to classes or enter- 
prises. Everychild of God who sees brighter 
and clearer the duties of life and its purity 
and holiness is receiving moral education. 
The work of the association can never be fin- 
ished, for it is progressive. 
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QUOTATIONS IN DECORATION. 
BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 


ingenuity and what cannot one ac- 
complish! Let us begin with the 
hall, inasmuch as the hall of to-day 
comes in for such a large share of our ideas 
on interior decoration. We will take for 
granted that it has that first requisite—a fire- 
place. Thecouch with its luxurious cush- 
ions, the pictures, the easy-chairs, are all de- 
lightful, but the keynote of cheer and hospi- 
tality is struck by the blazing logs or the 
glowing coals. 
If the house be in the country, what more 
appropriate than this quotation from Horace, 
found in a charming Southern home? 


“Tf it be our aim to adjust our life in har- 
mony with nature, our first thought in founding 
a home should be to select for it a suitable loca- 
tion. Tell me if you have known one more 
fitting than this rustie spot? Any, where the 
winter’s wind may be more kindly tempered? 
Any, where fresher zephyrs may moderate the 
ardors of the dogstar and the furies of angry 
Leo? Any, where carking cares may less dis- 
turb reposeful sleep? ”’ 

Or this, carved in oak over a certain fire- 
place, and suitable for either city or country : 
‘Rast, west, hame ’s best.’’ 

Or that more familiar one, and a great 

favorite in English houses: 
‘Welcome the coming, 
Speed the parting guest.’ 

The drawing room does not needa quota- 
tion, but the dining room is just the field 
for Penelope’s ready wits. The following 
from Horace would be excellent, painted in 
sepia or drawn with poker on wood : 

‘‘Knowest thou, O friend, the extent of my 
petition tothe gods? Only to keep the com- 
petence I have; or, if enough, even less; to live 
in my own way what remaining years their 
kindness may vouchsafe to me; and never to 
lack good books, and a sufficient store to meet 
the coming year. Free from daily care of want, 
no more Iask. Give me life; give me the 
wherewithal to live; a contented mind, I will 
myself provide.” 

Or this, attributed to Burns: 
‘Some hae meat an’ canna eat, 
An’ some wad eat that want it, 


A QUOTATION, a paint brush, a little 


But we hae meat an’ we can eat 
An’ sae the Lord be thankit.” 


If there be a sanctum or den in the house, 
there is a wealth of quotable matter to choose 
from. 


‘*O for a booke and a cosey nooke,”’ 


is very suggestive ; also those old but never 
hackneyed lines : 


‘*Old woode to burne ; old bookes to reade; 
old friends to talke.”’ 
‘“‘ Abandon ye all care who enter here,’’ 


is rather a daring but agreeable liberty, and 
certainly looks very well in Old English let- 
ters, over the door of one sanctum. 

Next, my lady’s chamber. We have no 
use for wooden panels and we will exchange 
our palette for a box of water colors. In a 
dainty white and gold room are these verses, 
painted in German text on old rose silk : 


Sleep well within this quiet room, 
O friend, whoe’er thou art, 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart. 


‘‘Nor let to-morrow fret thy rest, 
With thought of coming ill, 
Thy Maker is thy slumber friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 


“‘ Forget thyself and all the world, 
Shut out each glaring light. 
The stars are shining overhead, 
Sleep well. Good night! Good night!” 


One young girl who finds dreaming so 
much easier than doing, has these lines of 
Alice Cary over her mantel ; 


‘*True worth is being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 


Another, who is sufficiently old-fashioned 
toadmire Young, glances daily at this quaint 
couplet : 

**Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more.” 


My lord’s chamber is not mentioned by 
Mother Goose. It is supposed, however, that 
he possessed one. The following from 
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SCENES AT MACKINAC. 


Horace, hung four years in a college boy’s 
room, and is still fondly quoted by its suc- 
cessful owner ; successful, inasmuch,as he has 
health, wealth, and happiness: 


“Who then, is thetrue freeman? The wise 
man who is master of himself; whom not 
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poverty, nor death, nor captivity can affright ; 
who is not in bondage to his own passions or 
dependent on others’ favor; who, complete, 
compact, and symmetrical in himself, stands by 
his own strength without need of external sup- 
port, and over whom Fortune’s wheel may roll 
harmless and in vain.” 


SCENES AT MACKINAC. 
BY MARGARET N. WISHARD. 


PRIMEVAL, solitude full of historic 

A suggestions ; traces of the mission- 

ary knight-errancy of Marquette and 

La Salle still to be seen; relics of 

British occupancy which lasted till 1814 ; In- 

dians plying about under tan-bark-colored 

sails; deer still crackling through thickets, 

the bear only becoming shy; dirgelike In- 

dian names and pathetic legends clinging to 

every ledge and cave ; footprints, arrowheads, 

and other aboriginal relics probably to be 
found. Thus I thought of Mackinac. 

This widespread ambition to discover 
something ever present among us Americans 
seems almost pathetic considering the thor- 
oughly discovered outlines of every land on 
the globe. Still we havea deal to spend it 
upon, in ransacking and overturning our 
history, which is much too undisputed to give 
us the reputation of philosophic investiga- 
tors. Then, where discovery is failing us, we 
are becoming the most inventive race on the 
globe. 

Returning to Mackinac, my impressions were 
heightened, the night of arrival. The strait 
narrowing at twilight, we stopped at St. 
Ignace long enough to run up to theold 
mission church dating back to those 
seventeenth century French explorers who 
left their autograph onits walls in a painting 
of some merit. Twilight had deepened when 
we reached Mackinac. Through the semi- 
darkness the white wall of the old fort out- 
lined itself against the sky, high on the bluff 
towering above the landing. The upturned 
bayonet of the guard patrolling the walk 
above the sally port seemed to invoke peace 
upon the ancient officers’ quarters studding 
the wall. Later we found ourselves in a hos- 
telry, the remains of the old American 
Fur Company, which brought the first 
English-speaking men to this region be- 
fore a white man settled in Chicago. In 


my room the weird suggestiveness was 
heightened by the time-stained low ceil- 
ing, the yard-long hinges which stretched 
entirely across the door in quaint contrast to 
the little wooden button which fastened it, 
and a faint odor of long ago which seemed 
the breath of the solemn faces portrayed on 
the wall. The quaint fishing village was 
asleep, lulled by the swish of the water along 
which it straggled, and the soughing of the 
forest above. 

‘‘ Quite a considerable few,”’ responded my 
host next morning in reply to my question 
whether Indians were plentiful along the 
strait. I had interrupted him while ordering 
a bushel of pease, ‘‘ proper for soup,’’ to ask 
the question. While waiting in the little 
village store for the boat to take me up the 
strait, I noticed among the stock of merchan- 
dise a Murray’s Grammar, Goldsmith’s 
Geography, Walker’s Dictionary, some or- 
ange bombazet, blue cassimere, and other 
articles which might have been invoiced fifty 
years ago. Fourteen miles up, between 
thickly wooded and game-stocked banks, we 
came to the Chenaux. ‘‘ There,” said the 
obliging pilot, ‘is a birch-bark canoe on the 
shore. Here’s a landing. We will let you 
off and take you up going back.” 

I was examining the curious, neat splicing 
of the skiff when its owner appeared. I was 
disappointed somewhat in his costume and 
grammar, which were not provincial enough 
to harmonize with the remoteness of the 
place and nearness to aboriginal type, but 
being reassured of his simple-heartedness by 
his ready offer to take me out in the boat, I 
knew hima guileless native and accepted. 
He persisted in talking too well, but knelt 
true Indian fashion in one end of the boat to 
feather with a single oar while I balanced the 
other end and the bark sped airily. Onland- 
ing I was charmed by his rude grace in help- 
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ing me from the shell. To my annoyance, 
however, he refused my proffered fee. 

**Come round the bend and I will show 
you my cabin,’’ he said, and wishing to make 
some return of favor, I followed patron- 
izingly. 

Aman less rustic in appearance sat in 
front. 

“This is Mr. S——, secretary of A—A— 
University,”’ said my guide with an odd look 
at his comrade. 

‘“‘ Andthis is Dr. D——, dean of the Med- 
ical Faculty,” responded the other. 

The quarter sank in my pocket and sent 
chills up and down my person. Why had I 
not discovered that he was a gentleman? 
The Indians at that moment seemed to call 
me imperatively and I felt bound to heed 
them. 

That morning a full-breed Ojibway, gar- 
mented in picturesque tatters and battered 
moccasins, had swung down to Mackinac un- 
der an ocher-stained sail. He had spoiled 
the effect by selling berries. I hoped to find 
him more noble if austere on his native 
heath among the Chenaux. 

I found the village deserted. 


“It’s berryin’ time, and the men and 
squaws have took to the patches,” said 
old Margaret, a half-breed seated smok- 
ing by the ashes in a wigwam whose 
only furniture consisted of a crane and 
iron pail with a few pans and blankets. 
Wardrobes of the family were evidently 


entirely on the back. The domicile was 
constructed of several poles, stacked and cov- 
ered with birch bark, overlapped to shed rain. 

‘*Yes, they make money, but us squaws 
have to hide the knives till cold weather. 
The men gets drunk and warts to be 
throwin’ ’em and then the money is all 
gone,” she answered to questions relating to 
domestic habits. 

In this interview I learned the latest bit of 
village society gossip which related to an 
Ojibway named Prickett, who had returned 
the evening before after an absence from wife 
and little ones. Shortly afterwards he was 
seen to emerge in haste from his cabin. 
Wife, children, and dogs appeared in pur- 
suit, so numerous and hostile that the father 
of the flock lost no time decamping. 

‘*She’s a bad un,’? he had explained; 
“clubs me ’cause I won’t have anything to 
do with her when she’s workin’.”’ 

My visit was not prolonged, owing toa 


creeping sensation which was no idle fancy. 
I learned another fact—that the village 
‘*moved’’ about every three weeks for house- 
cleaning reasons. Facts would not warrant 
the assumption that the Ojibways are very 
clean as a result. Instead of removing the 
dirt from the house they remove the house 
from the dirt. Three weeks’ residence ren- 
ders a spot too warmly alive foroccupancy, so 
the Ojibway gracefully yields and withdraws 
farther into the wilderness. 

At a short distance from the village I 
found a venerable patriarch, Pete Pike, rock- 
ing on the water in a hollowed-out log, peace- 
fully smoking. I endeavored to start a con- 
versation by making a dozen or so successive 
friendly inquiries, to each of which he made 
no reply whatever, eying me indifferently. 
Finally I propounded, ‘‘Is it your cabin 
around the bend, burning ?’’ this time being 
answered with, ‘‘ Won’t talk ; pipe go out,” 
the only information I elicited from the si- 
lent sage of the tribe. 

I felt that I had not seen the noble red man 
at his best ; that the proper time was in the 
evening when men should return from the 
berry patches and squat about the wigwam 
fire cooking fish and game, while dusky, 
deft Gingers plied the bark threads in weav- 
ing quaint Indian fancy work. I was dis- 
couraged by learning that a Chippewa be- 
lieves death will ensue if a white man sees 
him at this kind of work. All efforts at ex- 
ploration seemed dampening. I almost re- 
gretted having made them, when, sailing 
down the strait at sunset, I pictured the 
scene as it must have been fifty years ago 
when thirty-six hundred dusky forms in 
every kind of sail craft gathered at Mackinac 
from all over this region to receive the few 
dollars apiece doled out by the government 
under the treaty with the Delawares. The 
Chippewas have been very easy to civilize, 
but have had a way of dying off as soon asin 
working civilized order. There are about 
four hundred left now, scattered among the 
Chenaux at Cross Village, at St. Ignace, 
and onthe Indian River. The old ones tell 
mournfully of their late leaders, Shebowah- 
wah, Kenosha, and White Loon, all of 
whom have gone to the land of the Great 
Manitou. 

I spoke to one of them concerning these 
chiefs: ‘Never any more chiefs,” he de- 
plored. ‘‘ White Loon, bad luck ; damned. 
Died and the Great Manitou wouldn’t take 
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him. Come back and died again. Stayed 
died.’ That White Loon died twice is be- 
lieved by the remnant of the tribe, probably 
because of his name, the loon being regarded 
as ill-omened. 

Lo, the poor Indian is silently stealing 
away, pathetic legend and limpid musical 
names being the most eloquent reminder of 
the fading race. 

It was whispered that an old Indian burial 
ground not far distant was a mine of untold 
wealth in battle axes, arrows, and other war- 
riors’ weapons. Four city boys at the hotel 
and one unknown individual argued that in 
the cause of archeology and history some 
excavations in this deserted spot should be 
made. Three feet of the required five were 
dug one night. The next, another had been 
removed, and interest was breathless, when 
unearthly groans were heard, nearer and 
nearer through the forest. The scientists 
desisted hastily and sought a safe retreat 
where they reflected together shiveringly 
the rest of the night. The interference, it 
leaked out, proceeded from watchful parents 
who did not appreciate ‘‘archzeology.”’ 

This kind of research proving unsatisfac- 
tory, historic traditions of the island loomed 
up alluringly. One must be impressed of 
the peaceful strength of our country, to hear, 
in the evening stillness, the musical strains 
of a male chorus floating down from the fort. 
Here at the very point of contact of two 
powers, militarism yielded to music ; artil- 
lery to art. The old fort in the twilight 
looked like the ghost of a departed martial 
spirit. Stern scenes had been witnessed here. 
In 1763, two years after the English had es- 
tablished a garrison on the island, a Chip- 
pewa tossed a ball over the stockade, the 
signal for 4 rush inside. Knives were sup- 
plied by squaws and a massacre ensued, ac- 
complishing one of the eleven objects of the 
famous Conspiracy of Pontiac, The inter- 
esting old blockhouses mounting the fort 
walls pointed to the reverses of the Brit- 
ish in 1780,when they were built for a retreat. 
Although the island was granted to the 
United States at the close of the Revolution, 
the last claim was not extinguished until 
1795 when the Chippewas and Ottawas signed 
the treaty drawn up by Anthony Wayne, 
ceding it. One inhabitant still lives who re- 


members the terror with which it was learned 
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by the garrison and little village, in 1812, 
that British troops were approaching from a 
beach on the western side, now known as the 
British Landing. Opposition was useless, 
the British holding the fort from that time 
until 1814, when shortly after the battle of 
Michilimackinac which failed to oust them, 
the Treaty of Ghent resulted in the English 
garrison marching out of Mackinac for the 
last time. 

Three powers have been rivals in thestrug- 
gle for the mistress of the lakes. 

Next morning I climbed the bluff and re- 
paired to the captain’s office. The orderly 
appeared and saluted: ‘‘I report to the com- 
manding officer for orders.”’ 

‘*Put away your gun and attend the lady,”’ 
was the military command. 

We turned away and I remarked on the 
deep impression the noble quartet had 
made upon me, in the preceding gloaming. 

‘‘Oh, them was prisoners in the guard 
house,”’ answered the orderly. Alas! 

The old blockhouses struck me with awe. 
What death had lurked in those portholes, 
glaring like fierce eyes flashing fire! Could 
I see the munitions of war inside? The or- 
derly thrusts the key in the ancient padlock, 
gives a wrench, rusty hinges groan, I peerinto 
the still darkness—alas, alas! paint pots and 
turpentine! Where is any inspiration either 
for scientific or historic research ? 

The hospital drill occurring because of the 
government inspector’s presence, would have 
been thrilling had not the veteran tenderly 
carried from the field in life-ebbing agony 
after every known appliance had been ap- 
plied to numerous wounds, ended the drama 
by jumping lithely from the hospital window. 
Even the legends of the wonderful caves, re- 
markable rocks, forest grottoes and cliffs 
differ according to the guide, each one of 
whom has his own version. These are im- 
possible to reconcile to any rational com- 
promise. 

Mackinac is very inspiring, but far from 
satisfying. Yet it is still charmingly na- 
tive—in contrast with eastern resorts. ‘Fash- 
ion has not foundit. In fact the only nu- 
merous class which may be said to leada 
‘‘gay, butterfly existence’’ there, are bats. 
Cool, distant, lofty, Mackinac holds herself 
like a maiden reticent because conscious of 
her power when condescending to please, 
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TEN YEARS OF THE C. L. S.C. 


THERE are two ways of looking at a river. 
You may go up the stream and see all its 
windings through marsh, through field and 
upland, and among the hills till you find its 
source—a little spring among great moun- 
tains. The mountains make the grand climax 
of the journey. The other way is to set out 
from the mountains and to trace the stream 
through winding valleys, through meadows 
and fields, till it broadens out between level 
salt marshes and meets the great and wide 
sea. Here the end is the ocean. To many 
minds the up-stream journey seems the best. 
It is a looking from effects to causes, the 
finding the beginnings of things. The down- 
stream journey is like a looking forward, like 
seeking things hoped for, like finding the one 
great sea to which all rivers flow. 

This summer, at Chautauqua, there came 
the first opportunity to turn back, as it were, 
toward the hills where the great stream of 
education we call ‘‘Chautauqua’’ first bub- 
bled up among the trees and slipped away 
through the years toward the sea. It is im- 
possible, while standing beside a spring, to 
say what course the waters will take to find 
the ocean. Wecan only be sure that the 
waters will find the path of least resistance. 
The stream, however small, will some day 
find tide level, if it crosses half a continent 
to reach it. So it was fourteen years ago, 
when among the trees that grow upon the 
watershed between the Atlantic slope and the 
Mississippi plateau, the ever-growing stream 
of Chautauqua began. The first ten years 
have passed since the first class of the great 
circle graduated, and it was a good idea for all 
who remember that great and notable day to 
travel up-stream and stand once more beside 
the spring of Chautauqua. It is said that 
the rain falling on the hills about the lake 
may slip away to the Gulf or to the Atlantic. 
So, from Chautauqua, the stream of educa- 
tion might turn one way or the other. Many 
in the early days thought Chautauqua would 
presently dry up and disappear in the sands 
of business care and household drudgery. 
Others thought it migkt drift away to the 
flat and dreary marshes of a mere bookish 


formality, and stagnate in some brackish pool 
of classic learning. Others said it would 
run a swift and noisy course of popular 
study over a shallow bed of enthusiasm and 
come to nothing at ail. 

This little journey upstream toward the 
hills where Chautauqua began has set all 
experience aside. By returning to the head- 
waters, as those of the first class have done 
this summer, it is possible to see all that 
Chautauqua means. Unlike all other streams 
that flow, this one river of knowledge has 
flowed in all directions at once. It has 
spread ever broader and deeper through 
many different valleys toward the great sea 
of humanity. 

It is well to plant ivies round a fountain 
in the woods of Chautauqua, They fitly 
express and celebrate the C.L. S.C. Itisa 
river flowing in the hearts of men and women. 
The ivy is said to grow over ruins. It is 
better to think of it, as we do in all of our 
cities in this country, as a living ornament 
for our most recent buildings—a fitting 
decoration to the hall of learning. 

It is a source of pride that the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle numbers its 
two hundred thousand students, its thirty 
thousand graduates. Is it not better to 
recall the old days of small things, to look 
back to the spring when it first flowed out 
into the sunlight? We can see from the 
headwaters all the windings of the stream. 
We see the obstructions that seemed at times 
almost to choke its path. We see the broad 
stretches of indifference when the stream 
seemed to stagnate, and we see the foam and 
spray when it rushed impetuous along the 
narrow bed of enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
most wonderful thing that this backward 
journey brings into view is the abiding faith 
and constancy that live in the hearts and 
minds of all who have come under the 
influence of Chautauqua. There is a silvery 
touch on some of the older heads among those 
who met about the fountain at Chautauqua; 
yet there was perpetual youth in all their 
hearts, The extraordinary vitality and vigor 
of the circle seemed to renew the youth of 
every ‘‘ Pioneer.’’ 

This return to the spring is not without 
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its touch of sadness. So many have fallen 
asleep beside the way. Many, too, have 
forgotten Chautauqua—more’s the pity. 
There is also a mingled feeling of humor 
and melancholy when all those early days 
are recalled. How wise so many prophets of 
failure seemed then to be. There were, per- 
haps, days of misgivings, but now the learned 
guides who cried, ‘‘ No thoroughfare,” seem 
just a trifleamusing. It is so easy to szy, 
“Jt will not work,’’ ‘‘ Your little brook will 
never turn a wheel or float a ship,’ we can 
afford to smile in a good-natured way. Chau- 
tauqua has set more minds to work and has 
freighted more hearts with hope and courage 
than any stream of human influence that ever 
flowed out of the everlasting hills—except it 
be the River of God—Christianity. 

It is a time to take courage, The little 
journey up-stream toward the spring whence 
all Chautauqua flows should not keep our 
attention too long. The best view is ahead, 
the best route is down-stream. The duty of 
the day is to go forward, to lend a hand, to 
look onward toward the great sea of human- 
ity. Chautauqua is a living stream of in- 
fluence for good, for knowledge, for study and 
culture. Theivy planted beside the fountain 
will take care of itself. We cannot stay 
among the hills forever. If there be any 
manor woman who believes that Chautau- 
qua is a stream that is at full flood, widen- 
ing as it flows, let him take oars and set out 
upon its waters. The stream will neither 
stagnate in pools of stupidity, nor will it 
brawl over the stones of a shallow enthusi- 
asm. It is too full a stream to be afraid to 
branch out into many channels, it is too 
deep to wreck any keel that ventures upon 
its waters. The fool no longer sits on the 
bank “‘ waiting for the river to flow by’’ that 
he may cross. It has left the foothills and 
is moving on toward the sea. There go the 
ships, and flags of many nations float on the 
waters of Chautauqua. 


MISSIONARY EXPLORERS. 


Tue late Lord Lawrence, governor-general 
of India, made the notable statement that 
“notwithstanding all the English people 
have done to benefit India, the missionaries 
have done more than all other agencies com- 
bined.” 

Many students of the newer and less 
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developed parts of the world pay the 
same tribute to the missionary; and all 
geographers see in him—besides one of the 
most active promoters of their science—a 
pioneer in the field of discovery and explora- 
tion. 

Every one knows that Livingstone gave the 
impetus to that mighty work which has 
made Africa the great discovery of this cen- 
tury. The fact is not so well known that 
since his day our maps have been enriched 
by the explorations and surveys of mission- 
ary travelers ; that they havesolved problems 
which better-known explorers failed to 
fathom ; and that in some instances their 
services as explorers have been rewarded by 
special honors which the leading geograph- 
ical societies bestow. 

The name of George Grenfell, the English 
Baptist, ought to be as well known in con- 
nection with discovery in the Congo basin as 
that of Stanley himself. Until recently no 
explorer had threaded so extensively as he 
that system of mighty rivers. He made 
plain the hydrography of the region. He 
proved that the southern tributaries of the 
Congo, instead of flowing almost due north, 
as represented on Stanley’s maps, flow, most 
of them, far to the west before reaching the 
main river. In his little steamer, Peace, he 
ascended these rivers, one by one, as far as 
they are navigable, bringing tolight new and 
populous regions, and many an unknown 
tribe. 

Stanley brought home vague reports of 
dwarf peoples inhabiting the forest lands 
south of the Congo. It was left to Grenfell 
to reveal them to the world, for he saw many 
hundreds of the Batwa pigmies on the Bus- 
sera and Tchuapa Rivers and scores of their 
poisoned arrows stuck in the wire network 
that protected his little vessel. 

Stanley spent five years planting his sta- 
tions and founding the Congo Free State. 
The map he made showed no sign of the 
Mobangi River, the greatest of the Congo’s 
tributaries. This discovery fell to Grenfell 
also, by a curious accident to be sure, for he 
steamed up the mighty river, almost parallel 
with the Congo, for fifty miles before he dis- 
covered that he had left the Congo. He as- 
cended for four hundred miles a river that is 
larger than any in Europe except the Volga 
and the Danube. It was Grenfell who estab- 
lished the fact that the Congo and its tribu- 
taries afford at least seven thousand miles of 
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navigable waters. His geographical work is 
of enduring value and most of it has been 
done while, in the discharge of his sacred 
calling, he has sought far and wide for the 
best fields for missionary teaching. 

In recent years a few geographical societies 
have placed within easy reach of intending 
missionaries facilities for a short course of 
training in various branches of science and 
the art of observing. Nota few missionaries, 
thus equipped, have made geographical re- 
searches and surveys of special value, Our 
maps to-day show the great Lake Tanganyika 
as it was surveyed by Captain Hore of the 
London Missionary Society. In canoe and 
sailboat he followed round the thousand miles 
of coast line. He settled the vexed question 
of Tanganyika’s outlet, proving that the 
Lukuga carries its waters to the Congo; and 
he has given us the fullest information we 
have yet received of the ten tribes who live 
around the lakeand make it a great highway 
for native trade. 

Victoria Nyanza, the largest lakein Africa, 
is not yet adequately mapped, but all geog- 
raphers are grateful to the lamented A. M. 
Mackay, of the Church Missionary Society of 
England, for his laborious revisions of the 
mapping of long stretches of its coast line. 
Of all the army of religious teachers in 
Africa, Mackay was, perhaps, most worthy 
to wear the mantle of Livingstone; and it is 
astonishing that amid all the tragic scenes of 
Christian martyrdom he witnessed in Uganda 
and amid all the great responsibilities that 
weighed upon him for years, he lost no op- 
portunity to collect for the world the most 
accurate information about the peoples and 
the lands he knew. 

The first martyr of Uganda was Bishop 
Hannington who perished just after strik- 
ing out the most direct route between 
Victoria Nyanza and the sea. Other ex- 
plorers have since followed where he 
pioneered the way. It was Dr. Sims of the 
American Baptist Missions who first circum- 
navigated Stanley Pool. The Scottish mis- 
sionaries of Lake Nyassa have carried out at 
least two thirds of the work that has made 
the region around that lake and between 
Nyassa and the Indian Ocean one of the best 
mapped parts of Africa. 

We have spoken first of the missionary dis- 
coveries of Africa because, in recent years, 
the Dark Continent has been the center of 
the greatest and most numerous exploratory 
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enterprises. But wherever explorers have 
been busy the missionary has been in the van 
among the most useful and fruitful investi- 
gators. Hehas supplied the best and fullest 
information about the head-hunting tribes of 
Borneo. When the New Hebrides, a while 
ago, were a bone of contention between Great 
Britain and France, two missionaries gave to 
the British government later information 
than was otherwise accessible concerning the 
geography and peoples of that little-known 
group. 

The latest number of the Korean Re- 
pository contains a most interesting report 
of the travels of the missionary Williams 
through northern districts of Korea, never 
before visited by a white man, 

Drs. Chalmers and Lawes, the pioneer mis- 
sionaries in British New Guinea, were the 
first to push inland among the mountains, 
and geographers to-day rely upon Chalmers 
as the authority upon the geography and 
ethnology of the southern portion of this 
largest island in the world. Except for the 
recent labors of surveyor Ogilvie among the 
northern wastes of our own continent, about 
all the facts that have added for many years 
to our knowledge of the great Mackenzie 
basin have been supplied by the missionaries 
of the Church of England and the French 
Catholic teachers. The work of Abbé Petitot 
in tracing the hydrography, in depicting the 
topography, geology, and natural history of 
the northern part of British America has been 
of special value. 

Not only in their chosen work of teaching 
but alsoin their pursuit of knowledge that 
the civilized world craves are missionaries 
constantly showing themselves the most in- 
trepid of men. Huc and Gabet visited for- 
bidden Lassa, the sacred city of Buddhism, 
in disguise, wrote one of the most fascinating 
books of travel ever penned, and to this day 
they are the last white men who have seen 
the famous city of Thibet. The humble 
Scotch missionary, Arnot, went almost un- 
escorted to Central Africa, striking out a new 
route through unknown tribes along the 
watershed between the Congo and Zambesi 
systems with an equipment so meager that 
in point of cheapness his journey is un- 
matched among African explorations. 

Missionaries have won the right to stand 
foremost, not only among the pioneers of 
civilization, but also in the ranks of the best 
explorers. 
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LIBERAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


EvEnTs in English politics have been heap- 
ing up within the past month thick as fallen 
leavesinautumn. Defying recent precedent, 
Lord Salisbury refused to tender his resigna- 
tion, upon Tory defeat at the polls. The 
ousting of the government was none the less 
assured, the delay only serving to allow a 
swarm of Tory officials a few weeks’ longer 
lease of office. The vote of lack of confidence 
in the government, passed on the discussion 
of the reply to the queen’s speech, in accord- 
ance with the unwritten law of the land, 
forced the ministry to resign. The conse- 
quent summoning, by the queen, of Mr. 
Gladstone to form a new Liberal cabinet has 
brought to the helm for the fourth time the 
“old Parliamentary Hand,” sixty yearsafter 
his first entrance into Parliament. 

Thus to eject a party from control after six 
years’ gratuitous and arduous service does 
not mean in England that the administra- 
tion has been a failure or that the country is 
ungrateful. In many respects the Tory rule 


just overthrown has been a brilliant one. 
England has maintained peace with all na- 
tions, combined with a vigorous foreign 


policy which has commanded the admiration 
of the world. Atthe same time many do- 
mestic measures have been passed of bene- 
ficial character. Ireland has been as well 
treated as is consistent with the refusal of 
her claim to the right of Home Rule. All 
this was good, but in the minds of the peo- 
ple Gladstone stands for something better. 

A peculiar resemblance, as well as contrast, 
exists between the first premiership of Mr. 
Gladstone, beginning in ’68, and the present 
one. Both have been identified with Irish 
reforms. In his primeat his first promotion, 
disestablishment in Ireland, reform in land 
tenure, and a system of university education 
engaged his energies. The first measure was 
carried, the second was planned so narrowly 
it failed of Irish support and yet awaits set- 
tlement ; the third caused Gladstone’s down- 
fall. The premier’s constituencies then and 
now differ widely. The first included Whigs 
ofthe old line, passive, nonprogressive, and 
differing but little from the Conservatives of 
to-day. A powerful social movement has, 
since then, taken place, democracy becoming 
dominant in the Liberal party, allying with 
it, radicalism, labor, and the Irish cause. 
From these classes Gladstone has drawn his 
majority, many of his former colleagues hav- 
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ing fallen off to become Liberal-Unionists. 

For this reason a chorus of complaints has 
stormed about the ears of the premier follow- 
ing the selection of his cabinet. Young 
democracy, which claims to have returned 
him to power, declares it has been ignored in 
the formation of the government. Radicals 
are resentful over the fact that but one prom- 
inent Radical, Mr. Morley, has been given a 
portfolio, Of the genuineness of this Rad- 
ical disaffection, there is no room for doubt. 
Tothe embarrassment it will occasion to 
Gladstoneis added another resulting from the 
equally clear fact that appointments to court 
offices will be hard to make agreeable to the 
queen. Before the division of Liberals it 
was easy to find old Whig families abun- 
dantly supplying mistresses of robes, ladies 
of the bedchamber, and other such household 
offices. It will be hard toreconcile the queen 
to democratic blood. 

So far embarrassments have seemed but 
stimulants to the premier. He checks fast 
horses as easily as if they were nags. If the 
exclusion of extremists from the ministry be 
a tactical error it finds a sufficient defense in 
the experience and executive ability which 
have found place in the cabinet. Discipline 
and subordination to a unified plan are at 
this time as never before, important. Glad- 
stone knows the timber of his men, all of 
whom are first, Gladstonians, a qualification 
indispensable in redeeming the pledges to 
which their leaderis bound. The character 
of the ministry is that of moderate Liberals. 
Fifteen out of the seventeen are old and tried 
friends of the premier. A large sprinkling 
of Radicals would have endangered the 
promise of Home Rule first, to push Radical 
measures, an event certain to cripple if not 
wreck the government. Mr. Gladstone can- 
not suffer harm from resentful Radicals, 
equal to that resulting from Irish indigna- 
tion, should he break faith with the cause to 
which he has given his first pledge. Serious 
Radical disaffection can scarcely be anticipa- 
ted, for under Gladstone the Newcastle pro- 
gram can only bedelayed a few months. The. 
restoration of Tory rule would turn it down 
entirely. 

In other respects the new cabinet cannot be 
criticised. The chief secretaryship of Ire- 
land, the office of honor under a Home Rule 
government, has of course gone to Mr. Morley. 
The surprise occasioned by the appointment 
of Lord Houghton, an unknown man, as lord 
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lieutenant of Ireland, will doubtless change 
into approval as his social qualities aided by 
a long purse become known in dispensing 
Dublin Castle hospitality. Earl Rosebery en- 
ters the foreign office with no less prestige 
from previous service, than that with which 
Lord Salisbury leaves it. As was expected, 
the chancellorship of the exchequer went to 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt. Other minis- 
ters are of proven mettle. 

Though Parliament has adjourned until 
Nov. 4, the country is not in the dark regard- 
ing the government’s intentions. Cabinet 
meetings have been held and work mapped 
out, which if executed will make the next 
Parliament never to be forgotten. Commit- 
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tees have been appointed on Home Rule, la- 
bor, local option, rural reforms, and electoral 
registration, a step showing the masterly 
scope of legislation proposed. A statement 
made by Gladstone in his recent parliamen- 
tary speech reveals clearly hisintentions. He 
declared that if a bill for Home Rule should 
be defeated in the House of Lords, the work 
of the Liberal government would not be at 
an end. This means that the government 
would not appeal to the country but would 
proceed with other legislation having first 
done all possible for Home Rule. In either 
case a faithful, enlightened, and unselfish 
government is assured, more nearly repre- 
sentative of the people than any hitherto. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOE. 


At the head of the C. L. S. C. class roll of 
’96 stands the name of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
The ex-president undertaking a four years’ 
course of reading at seventy years of age 
cannot be said to belong to that large class of 
Chautauquans deprived of educational privi- 


leges in youth. Trained early in theclassics, 
acourse in Kenyon College, Ohio, and an- 
other in Harvard Law School, afforded him 
an education superior to that of most young 
men ofhistime. Life has brought to him an 
experience broader than that of the vast ma- 
jority of men. An extended experience in 
the practice of law in Cincinnati, a distin- 
guished career on the field during the war, 
the duties of governor, representative in Con- 
gress, and president of the United States 
have placed him among those favored of the 
gods. The significant thing is, that a long 
public life, instrumental in securing the res- 
toration of national peace, renewed financial 
prosperity, improvement in the civil service, 
and a noteworthy departure in White House 
etiquette in the promotion of temperance— 
these experiences have not precluded to Mr. 
Hayes an enjoyment of the benefits of a 
course in the C. L. S. C. 

OnE of the most commendable of educa- 
tional movements has just taken shape, 
adopting Chautauqua for its model of opera- 
tion. This is the Patriotic League now being 
formed in New York, which, it is hoped, will 
spread rapidly over the country. The pur- 
pose isto form circles in schools, colleges, 


clubs, or towns, of those young people willing 
to devote fifteen or twenty minutes a day to 
the study of our government and the duties 
of citizens. A course of study covering three 
years is being planned, circles being expected 
to meet weekly or biweekly for discussion 
of given themes and the reading of papers. 
The work will be outlined in New York and 
furnished to circles in pamphlets and printed 
data. Such topics as ‘‘Why is government 
necessary ?”’ ‘‘ Trial by jury,’ ‘‘ The govern- 
ment of town and county” are contemplated 
for the present year’s course. Many promi- 
nent educators are already identified with the 
movement, which only needs announcement 
to be widely taken up. 


THE Italians above all European immi- 
grants to this country, are accused of coming 
for the purpose of accumulating money which 
they may return to theirown country to enjoy 
and live upon. A very pretty act, indicating 
the existence of a large number wlio become 
good and desirable citizens, is that of the 
Italians of New York, in presenting that city 
with a magnificent statue of Columbus. The 
monument, which is now on the ocean 
en route to its destination at the entrance of 
Central Park, is seventy-six feet in height, 
consisting of a colossal statue of the discov- 
erer standing upon a pillar of red Bavano 
granite, the terraced pedestal being of the 
same material. The order for thedesign was 
sent to the Italian minister of publie instruc- 
tion three years ago, a competition for it 
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among Italian sculptors resulting in the de- 
sign of Gaetano Russo, a Sicilian, being 
chosen. Asa work of art the statue will be 


a beautiful ornament to an American city. 
Its greatest beauty lies in its being a gift 
from Americanized countrymen of Columbus 
to the home of their adoption. 


WirTH his rounded greatness of nature, it 
is hard to tell for what George William Cur- 
tis will be missed the most. A manof let- 
ters, whose style is as clear, limpid, spark- 
ling, and flexible as a mountain spring, 
whose thought is purity itself, a patriot de- 
voted to the truest welfare of his country 
above all party interests, a citizen of recog- 
nized worth in fostering philanthropic and 
educational projects, a lecturer choice and 
fine in diction and sincerely lofty in senti- 
ment, above all a man of great, noble, tender 
nature, who lived a pure life of large potency 
for bettering the world about him. For few 
men would the scales tip so heavily on the 
side of good. Born about seventy years ago, 
he had the advantage in youth, through a 
residence at Brook Farm, of an acquaintance 
with Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
Parker, Alcott, and other lights of Concord. 
A residence afterwards of four years abroad 
enriched his experience and gave to litera- 
ture those charming works, ‘‘ Nile Notes,’ 
“ Howadji in Syria,’’ and many other letters 
of travel. Mr. Curtis’ whole life has been 
spent in the field of letters, his connection 
with Harpers being of forty years’ duration. 
The ‘‘Easy Chair” will wait doubtfully for 
another occupant so welcome. Of late years 
his most earnest labors have been directed to 
civil service reform, a cause which owes much 
of its progress to his untiring and often un- 
thanked efforts. The last words uttered by 
him were concerning this favorite reform. 
Any one who has heard him lecture needs not 
to be told of his nobility, grace, and sincerity. 
One who has not should read ‘‘ Prue and I’’; 
his greatest work, however, is the molding 
of mens’ minds to purer purposes. 


REFERENCE was made last month to the 
“‘Retaliatory Act,’’ one of the last passed in 
Congress, directing the president to suspend 
the free passage of Canadian vessels through 
American canals until the unjust discrim- 
ination now applying to American commerce 
in Canadian canals should be lifted. Another 
act of this international drama has since 
been completed. The Canadian government 
H-Oct, 
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wishing to preserve friendly relations with 
the United States, but unwilling to displease 
its own shippers, has made the peculiar move 
of promising to abolish all rebates, placing 
the commerce of both countries on equal 
footing, at the end of this season—navigation 
closing about November 15. This is a con- 
fession of wrongdoing, with a declaration of 
intention to keep it up two months longer, 
to please Canadian shippers, who in all 
conscience should have been as well pleased 
had rebates been granted to Americans as 
well as theniselves, for that length of time. 
This jugglery taking the place of straight- 
forward dealing has brought out from Presi- 
dent Harrison a prompt proclamation, placing 
a toll on Canadian commerce in the St. 
Mary’s canal equal to that now paid to 
Canada by Americans. This will not please 
the Dominion government, which is already 
building a canal at the head of Lake Huron, 
to make its citizens independent of that of 
St. Mary’s. That done, retaliation may not 
be at an end. 


THE United States commissioners to the 
International Monetary Conference to be held 
at the invitation of our government, have 
been appointed by the president. They con- 
sist of Senators Allison and Jones, Repre- 
sentative McCreary, Mr. H. W. Cannon, 
former comptroller of currency, and Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, the eminent politicai 
economist. Politically three members are 
Republicans, one is a Democrat, and one an 
Independent. What counts for more, Senator 
Jones is for free coinage, Senator Allison and 
Mr. McCreary are conservative ‘‘ silver” 
men, while Messrs. Cannon and Walker are 
believed to favor international bimetallism, 
though opposed to its being attempted by 
our government alone. With such gold- 
standard countries as England, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Latin countries, 
there is no danger of any decision being 
reached endangering financial stability 
through silver advocacy. Neither of our two 
great silver laws, that of ’78 or that of ’go, 
has met the full expectations of its advocates ; 
consequently, as the leading nation lenient 
toward bimetallism, we are unable to make 
a strong showing. It will be interesting to 
watch what steps will be taken by this con- 
ference to reach its object—that of adopting 
means by which the use of silver can be ex- 
tended and its value made stable at a higher 
rate than it now brings. 
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It is estimated that $125,000,000 are spent 
annually in this country for charitable insti- 
tutions, and that not less than $500,000,000 
are invested in buildings and furnishings for 
this purpose. The amount of money devoted 
to this cause alone would make the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair proposed by the National 
Bureau of Charities and Correction, a unique 
and interesting one. In this, it is intended 
to show as nearly as possible what is being 
done in charity over all the world, how it is 
being done, and what the result of it all is. 
It is expected that this exhibit will illustrate 
the good of all kinds of dispensaries, flower 
and fruit missions, aid societies, those for 
the prevention of cruelty to children and 
animals, day nurseries, newsboys’ and boot- 
blacks’ homes, the whole system of homes 
and asylums for indigent, aged, and incapa- 
bles, and of many other lines of charitable 
endeavor. Such an exhibit with its attend- 
ant figures and literature cannot but be of 
great value, whether to spread the best meth- 
ods of charity work or to prove the faults of 
those now in existence. 

ANTICIPATING the enormous pressure of 
railroad traffic during the coming year it is a 
pleasure to know that invention has recently 
been especially active in devising means to 
prevent railroad collisions. Companies are 
rapidly adopting the latest methods taking 
the place of manual labor in guarding against 
these accidents. The best methods are adap- 
tations of the block system. By this the 
road is divided into sections, or blocks, with 
signal towers at the entrance of each. As 
soon as a train enters a block, the operator 
warns the next one and is himself for- 
bidden to allow a train to enter that block 
until signaled by the next, that the train has 
left that block. While this is a vast im- 
provement on the old-time brakeman’s lan- 
tern signal, it may be rendered futile by 
failure on the part of operators. A later 
device, called the automanual system, in- 
cludes a mechanism whose working closes a 
switch when a train enters a block and locks 
it, until the train leaves the block. The 
latest, is called the auto-electric ; in this both 
signals and switches are worked auto- 
matically. A train entering a block sets 
an electric current going which sets the 
entrance signal at ‘‘danger,’’ to be kept 
there until the train leaves the block, when 
the current is broken and switch and signal 
open for the next train. While these meth- 


ods are more expensive than the old ones, 
roads are rapidly adopting them, preferring 
the expense to. the damages demanded for 
killed or wounded passengers. 


Ir the chances of human happiness be 
gauged in a measure upon the equal distribu- 
tion of women with men, the hopes of reach- 
ing the summum bonum are increasing in 
this country, according to a Census Report. 
Women preponderate in only eleven states, 
these being confined to the Atlantic coast. 
The preponderance is greatest in the District 
of Columbia, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land, where five per cent or over of the 
women must go unmated. In the whole 
country there are a million and a half more 
men than women, the ratio between the two 
having steadily decreased since 1870, 
doubtless owing to the great excess of men 
over women immigrants. The increase of 
women in frontier states is notable. Women 
now thrive where not long since they werea 
sure prey of hard conditions. Ten years ago 
there were several states having less than 
half as many women as men. There is now 
no such state. Even Arizona and Idaho 
furnish home companions to two thirds of 
their men. Those states which in the past 
decade have furnished the most marked 
transition from rudeness to refinement are 
those in which the influx of women has been 
strongest. The increase of women and de 
cline of savagery in frontier life go hand 
in hand. 


A PICTURESQUE feature brought out by the 
Eleventh Census in connection with the 
growth of religious bodies is the tendency to 
endless multiplications of sects. Many of 
these subdivisions have never been heard of 
beyond the region in which they sprang up. 
There are four branches of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church differing but the 
slightest degree in title; for example, the 
‘*Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America’’ is not to be confounded with the 
‘Presbyterian Church in the United States.” 
Several bodies of varying beliefs have re- 
ported themselves simply as ‘‘ Brethren.” 
Separating from parent Baptists come their 
well-known offshoot, the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, followed by Six Principle Baptists, 
Mudhead Baptists, Free-Will, Primitive, 
General, General Free-Will Baptists, and the 
River Brethren. Among Quaker sects are 
the Orthodox, Hicksite, Primitive, and Wil- 
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burite. Lutherans divide into almost twenty 
branches. Between many subdivisions, such 
as these, the difference in belief must be very 
small. The hope of union, however, as in 
case of family differences, is less between the 
branches of one sect than among the great 
denominations. Truly the American makes 
the most of freedom in religious belief. 


Tus school year opens the fairest of any 
to ambitious and studious young women. 
Woman’s education has received an impetus 
in home and foreign lands during the past 
four months beyond that of any equal length 
of time in previous history. Beginning with 
Germany, where woman has been treated 
worse, from an educational standpoint, than 
in any other enlightened country, a tremen- 
dous educational movement has begun among 
women, seven thousand of whom recently 
signed and sent a petition to the Prussian 
legislature praying that women be allowed 
to take the medical course in German uni- 
versities. Forty thousand women also signed 
asimilar petition to the German Reichstag, 
which now awaits action. Prof. Grim, the 
renowned philologist, now publicly advocates 
the admission of women to university courses. 
Heidelberg has taken measures looking to- 
ward their reception within its venerated 
walls. In England the Royal Geographical 
Society and the British Medical Association 
have both voted to admit women as mem- 
bers, fostering the study of professions by 
them. St. Andrews has opened wide its 
gates. Over ten thousand Irish women have 
petitioned Dublin University to admit women. 
Tufts College and Allegheny Theological 
Seminary have admitted them unreservedly. 
Yale, followed by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, admits women to post-graduate 
courses. Brown now allows them to pursue 
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its courses to the sophomore year. Old Vir- 
ginia reluctantly yields, allowing them to 
register and receive certificates of courses 
completed. The board of visitors of the 
University of Georgia has recommended the 
admission of women. This makes the edu- 
cational outlook hopeful. The time will 
come when such a paragraph as this will look 
humorous. 


THAT tiny little body, visible as a violet- 
colored oval with raggedly fringed edge, 
dreaded as no other enemy is, has again ap- 
peared at our shores. Its advance this time, 
owing to the greater inter-communication of 
localities, has been far more rapid than ever 
before. The great cholera epidemic sweeping 
India in 1841 did not reach this country until 
seven years later. The present epidemic 
broke out this year first in Meshed, Persia, 
requiring but a few months to find a high- 
way along the Caspian Sea into the famine- 
stricken districts of Russia from which it 
cleared to northern Germany at a leap. 
Hamburg, Havre, and Antwerp being the 
chief ports from which our immigrant supply 
is maintained it was but a question of days 
when Asiatic cholera should knock at our 
gates in its poisonous purple. Besides de- 
manding immediate measures for the best 
Sanitation, street-cleaning, burning of all 
garbage and filth, which is its nursery, this 
visitor illustrates the need of uniform quar- 
antine laws for all the ports of entry of the 
United States. Laxity of rules in New Or- 
leans introduced the last scourge through 
that city. The failure to keep it out of the 
smallest place may render the costliest exer- 
tions of others useless. After strict quaran- 
tine regulations, cleanliness and entire 
cooked diet, including boiled water and milk, 
are our best safeguards. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


First week (ending October 8). 
“Grecian History.”? Chapter I. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.’’ 
Chapter I. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“Influence of Greek Architecture in the 

United States.” 
Sunday Reading for October 2. 


Second week (ending October 15). 
‘Grecian History.”” Chapter ITI. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters II. and III. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘‘International Institutions.” 

‘“Municipal Gas Works.’’ 

Sunday Reading for October 9g. 
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Third week (ending October 22). 
‘Grecian History.’”? Chapter III. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapter IV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Greek and American Democracies.” 
‘‘ Improvements in the Science of Warfare.” 
Sunday Reading for October 16. 
Fourth week (ending October 31). 
‘‘Grecian History.”” Chapter IV. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters V. and VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The National Banking System.”’ 
“Something about our Sugar.” 

Sunday Readings for October 23 and 31. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL, CIRCLE 
WORK. 

FIRST WEEK— OPENING DAY. 
Words of welcome by the leader. 
Enrolling of new members. 
Map study—Greece. 
The lesson. 
Pronunciation Test—The proper names in 
Chapter I. of ‘‘ Grecian History.’’ 
Reading—‘‘ The Builders,.’’* 
Debate—Resolved: That rotation in polit- 
ical office should be abolished. 
SECOND WEEK. 
Roll-call—Items of news. 
The lesson. 
Paper—Comparison of Greece with the state 
in which the circle is located regarding lati- 
tude, climate, soil, flora, etc. 
Reading— ‘‘ The Lotus-Eaters.”’* 
Book Review — ‘‘Hawthorne’s Wonder- 
Book.” 
COLUMBUS DAY—OCTOBER 21. 
1. Roll-call—Names of eminent discoverers, 


*See The Library Table, page 121. 
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2. Five-minutespeech--Columbus’ contempora- 
ries, 
Map study—The voyages of Columbus. 
Paper—The character of Columbus as por- 
trayed by various authors. 
The Columbian Quadro-centennial—Items 
of interest from each member concerning 
the World’s Fair. 
Debate—Resolved: That the World’s Fair 
should be closed on Sunday. 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Roll-call—Give names of persons mentioned 
in first six chapters of ‘‘The United States 
and Foreign Powers’? and tell what their 
especial work has been. 

The lesson, 

Paper—Dr. Schliemann. 

Exercise—Catch questions on the month’s 
study in “Grecian History.” 

Reading—‘‘ Agamemnon’s Invention.’’* 
Debate—Resolved: That public lands should 
be granted to the promoters of the inter- 
continental railway enterprise. 


For new circles a word of explanation may 
be necessary regarding the design of the pro- 
grams given each month in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
They are intended simply as suggestions, each 
circle having the privilege to add to them or 
omit whatever exercises it pleases. The lesson 
is, of course, the most important feature, and 
the main effort should be to make that as inter- 
esting as possible. Music, recitations, and 
other recreations may be introduced, according 
to the talent possessed by the circle and the 
length of the meetings. When a Memorial 
Day occurs, a special program appropriate for 
the day will be given, and the regular one for 
the week omitted. 


*See The Library Table, page 121. 


STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER, 


‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 

P. ro. ‘‘E-tésian.’”’ The word is derived 
from the Greek word for year, and, in a general 
sense, means yearly, periodical, The Etesian 
winds blow from the north during the summer 
months over the Mediterranean Sea. 

P.12. ‘‘Pe/lion and Os/sa.” Jupiter and 
his brothers and sisters rebelled against their 
father, Saturn. Saturn was aided in the war by 
his brothers, the Titans, or giants. The war 
lasted ten years, Jupiter and his forces fighting 


from Mt. Olympus, and the giants from Mt. 
Othrys. At one time the giants attempted to 
scale Olympus, and for this purpose piled Pelion 
on Ossa and both on the lower slopes of Olym- 
pus, in order to reach its summit. They were 
at last subdued, and Jupiter became the king 
and father of the gods. 

P.13. ‘“‘Castalian spring.’ Named for Cas- 
talia, the daughter of Achelous, who threw her- 
self into the fountain to escape Apollo. It was 
sacred to Apollo and the muses, and was con- 
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sidered a source of inspiration to poets; in it 
the Pythians were wont to bathe before giving 
an oration. 

P.15. ‘Ther-mop’-y-le.” At the east and 
the west ends this celebrated pass, about a mile 
in length, approached so close to the gulf that 
between it and the mountain there was room 
for only a single carriage. These narrow en- 
trances were called gates, and between them 
were numerous hot springs, hence came the 
Greek name, meaning hot gates. 

P. 16. ‘‘ Hegemony” [he-jém/o-ny, or hé/je- 
mony]. Leadership, headship or control. A 
word derived from the Greek word for leader, 
guide, commander. 

“ Achelous” [ak-e-lo’us]. Called ‘‘the father 
of waters” because it is the largest river in 
Greece, being about one hundred and thirty 
miles in length. 

“The rivers of Ha/dés.’ The two rivers 
mentioned here, the Co-cy’tus and Acheron 
[ak’e-ron], were supposed to lead into the 
fabled rivers of the same name in the lower 
world, All Greek proper names have a special 
meaning attached. In the following selection 
from ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? the etymology of the 
four rivers of the lower regions is given, the 
italicized words indicating the meaning of the 
words :— 

“ Abhorred Styx the flood of deadly hate: 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, dark and deep, 

Cocytus, named of /amentation loud, 


Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fre inflame with rage.’ 


This was the god 
He was the god of 


‘*He-phees/’tus.”” 
the Romans called Vulcan. 
fire, especially of fire as applied in handicraft. 
He was the son of Jupiter and Juno and was 
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born lame, It is said that ‘‘his mother was so 
displeased at the sight of him that she flung 
him out of heaven. Other accounts say that 
Jupiter kicked him out for taking part with his 
mother in a quarrel which occurred be- 
tween them. Vulcan’s lameness, according 
to this account, was the consequence of his fall. 
He was a whole day falling and at last alighted 
on the island of Lemnos.” The workshop of 
this divine blacksmith was upon Mt. Etna, 
where the Cyclops assisted him in forging 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. 

P.25. ‘‘Lentils.”? Plants of the pea family. 
In Egypt they have always been held in great 
esteem. It is said that it was ‘‘a preparation 
of this diet which Esau exchanged for his 
birthright.” 

P. 30. ‘‘Barbarians.” ‘‘In reality, the term 
barbarians seems, for many reasons, to have 
implied nothing either hostile or disrespectful. 


1or 


By a natural onomatopceia, the Greeks used the 
iterated syllables darbar to denote that a man 
was unintelligible in his talk; and by the word 
barbarian originally, it is probable that no sort 
of reproach was intended, but simply the fact 
that the people so called spoke a language not 
intelligible to the Greeks. Latterly, the term 
seems to have been often used as one of mere 
convenience for classification, indicating the 
non-Hellenes in opposition to the Hellenes ; and 
it was not meant to express any qualities what- 
ever of the aliens, simply that they were de- 
scribed as being aliens. At this day it is very 
probable that the Chinese mean nothing more 
by the seemingly offensive term outside bar- 
barians.’’—De Quincey. 

P. 31. ‘“‘Scarabzeeus” [skdr-a-bé/tis]. One 
of a large family of beetles. ‘‘Two species 
were often worshiped by the ancient Egyptians 
and often represented by their hieroglyphics 
and on their monuments ; models of them in the 
most precious materials were worn as charms 
and buried with mummies; the insects them- 
selves have also been found in their coffins.” 

“Lo’tus.” The Egyptian water lily is called 
the lotus of Egypt. 

P. 32. Le-vaint’.””. A word derived through 
the French from the Latin verb meaning to rise. 
It is used specifically as the name of that region 
east of Italy lying on and near the Mediterra- 
nean, sometimes applied to the land extending 
east to the Euphrates and as taking in the Nile 
valley—so including Greece and Asia Minor; 
‘*more specifically the coast region and islands 
of Asia Minor and Syria.” 

P. 36. “‘Ce’crops.” First king of Attica; he 
reigned fifty years, and taught the inhabitants 
of Attica morality and manners, marriage, and 
the worship of the gods. He was worshiped in 
the constellation of Aquarius. 

P. 37. “‘King Thotmes III.” Succeeded his 
celebrated sister Hatshepu as king of Egypt. 
His reign of fifty-four years is one of the most 
brilliant periods of Egyptian annals; in it 
Egyptian art reached its climax. He wasa 
conqueror in Crete and Cyprus, Syria and 
Ethiopia, and built a fleet on the Euphrates, 

P. 38. ‘Bottoms.’ In the sirgular, from 
its use to designate the keel of a boat the word 
came to mean the ship itself. 

P. 45. ‘‘ Achilles’ [a-kil/lés]. Hero of the 
Iliad. Son of Peleus, king of the Myrmidons in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, and the sea goddess 
Thetis, daughter of Nereus; hence the names 
Pelides, Peleiades, and acides, often applied 
to him. His mother to avert his prophesied 
early death, dipped him in the river Styx, which 
waters had the pow2r of rendering the human 
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body invulnerable. But the heel by which she 
held him was not wet, and he was slain by an 
arrow wound inflicted by Paris, assisted by 
Apollo, who aimed the arrow at the vulnerable 
heel. 

P. 53. ‘‘Argives.” ‘‘ Theinhabitants of Argos 
or Argolis, in ancient Greece.”” The name is 
often applied generically to all the Greeks, be- 
cause Agamemnon, the Greek commander-in- 
chief, and other leading men of the Grecian 
tribes in the Trojan war, were Argives. 

P. 55. ‘‘Cyclades” [sik’la-dés]. A Greek 
word meaning circle; socalled by the ancient 
Greeks to whom this group of islands, about 
sixty in number, seemed to form a circle around 
the sacred island Delos. They are located 
north of Candia, in the Aigean Sea. The other 
islands in this same sea are called Sporades, 
meaning scattered about. 

P. 56. ‘*Mi’nos.”?” To Minos the Cretans 
traced their legal and political institutions, 
claiming that he received his instruction in these 
branches from Jupiter. After death he was 
made one of the judges in Hades. It is sup- 
posed that Lycurgus patterned his laws after 
Minos. 


‘* THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS.”’ 

P. 9. ‘‘ Ad interim.’”” A Latin expression 
meaning in the mean time. 

P. 10. ‘The six secretaries of state who sub- 
sequently became presidents’? were Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Van 
Buren, and Buchanan. 

P. 11. ‘‘Committee on Foreign Relations.” 
In the Senate the committees are appointed at 
the beginning of every Congress, by the Senate, 
the majority party naming the majority of every 
committee, and the minority party naming the 
minority of every committee. In the House, all 
committees are appointed by the Speaker, who 
selects from his own party the majority on each 
committee. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the Senate consists of nine members, in 
the House, of thirteen members, 

P. 12. Count Vergennes [ver-zhen’]. (1717- 
1787.) A French statesman who was very 
friendly to the cause of the American patriots. 
He was one of the most judicious advisers of 
Louis XVI. 

Edmund Burke. (1730-1797.) 
statesman, orator, author. 

“Nuncio.” Latin, muntius. Messenger. 

P. 13. ‘‘Chargés daffaires”” [shar-zha 
daf-fair]. French, in charge of affairs. 

Efforts have frequently been made in Con- 
gress to raise our principal ministers to the rank 
of ambassadors; change of name, however, 


An English 
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would soon lead to change of salary, and public 
opinion does not yet sanction the latter. 

P. 15. French. In earlier times, Latin. 

P. 16. ‘‘Senatorial courtesy,” like charity, 
covereth a multitude of sins ; but the gratuitous 
assumption of the Senate, that a man who has 
once occupied a seat in that body is competent 
to serve his country in any other capacity is not 
indulged in by foreign nations, as exampled by 
the Chinese, who rejected as minister to China 
an ex-senator who ina speech had compared 
the inhabitants of the ‘“‘ Flowery Kingdom”? to 
a humble kind of rodent. 

**Some famous cases on record of the refusal 
of the Senate to advise and consent to.”? The 
last person upon whom the Senate retaliated for 
free criticism of its action, was an Ohio editor, 
whom President Harrison nominated as minister 
to Germany, but who failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

Pp. 1%. “To China.” 
New Hampshire. 

“To Austria.” Mr. Keiley of Virginia. 

P. 19. In some eastern countries it is 
court etiquette’’ to prostrate one’s self flat on 
the floor in the presence of the sovereign, but in 
the case of ministers from western nations, this 
strict etiquette is not demanded. 

P. 20. ‘‘Jeffersonian simplicity.”’ 


Ex-Senator Blair of 


The sim- 


plicity which characterized Thomas Jefferson 
and which he sometimes used to rebuke aristo- 


cratic nonsense, On one occasion when presi- 
dent he received in his slippers and dressing 
gown the British minister who came arrayed like 
Solomon. But Jefferson was filled with the idea 
contained in Burns’ couplet — 

‘* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.”’ 

P. 24. ‘The Italian incident’? was hard to 
adjust satisfactorily because it seemed to the 
Italians incomprehensible that there should be 
any government which claimed rights and at the 
same time disclaimed duties. But the govern. 
ment of the United States was compelled to ad- 
mit that even in the case of its own citizens it 
would be equally powerless to secure justice and 
punish the New Orleans rioters. In other 
words, while the United States government has 
the right to demand, say, military service of the 
citizen of New York or Ohio, wherever he may 
be, there is no corresponding duty of the United 
States to protect that citizen if any state should 
deny him the protection of the laws. That was 
the legal point involved in the New Orleans 
trouble and it took some time for the Italian 
government to comprehend it. 

‘Protocols.’ Preliminary documents on the 
basis of which negotiations are carried on. 















P. 25. “Visé.”? French, inspected. 

“< Prima facie.” Latin, first appearance. 

P. 26. In consequence of the “social duties ” 
and unbusinesslike features of diplomacy and 
the further fact that the ends of the earth have 
been so closely brought together by the tele- 
graph that governments can communicate with 
each other direct, it has been proposed that the 
diplomatic branch of the government should be 
superseded for all business purposes by consuls 
and commercial agents, and the duties now 
transacted by ministers, attended to at the State 
Departments, special envoys being sent out 
when occasion demanded, as is usually done. 

P. 31. “Consular clerks’? have been made 
part of the spoils of office. 

P. 33. ‘‘Consular service calling for specific 
information.’”? For example, all consuls in 
Europe are now under strict orders to report the 
spread of the cholera. 

P, 35. ‘‘Exequatur, ” official recognition of 
a consul by the government to which he is sent, 
authorizing him to exercise his official powers. 

P. 41. Dom Pedro died in Paris in 1891 and 
was buried in Brazilian soil which the exiled 
emperor had taken away with him in a sack, 
from his beloved country. 

P. 44. ‘‘Byzance,’? now Constantinople. 

P. 63. ‘‘Delegates conducted through the 
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country.” This was somewhat overdone. The 
last excursion of the delegates was to the South ; 
but when the excursion was a day out, it was re- 
called, being found to contain only secretaries, 
attachés, and newspaper men. 

P. 68. A ‘‘liberal allowance of public lands ”’ 
was granted by the United States to the Union 
Pacific railroad to aid in the completion of the 
line, and though a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since then the government is still en- 
tangled in the affairs of that road. 

P. 70. “Reciprocity policy’ is that of na- 
tions which trade to mutual advantage. 

“Latin-American.” So called because settled 
by Spanish -Americans whose language is de- 
rived from the Latin. 

‘Mr. John W. Foster,” now secretary of 
state. 

P. 73- It was in connection with this ‘“reci- 
procity section ”’ that Mr. Blaine wrote his famous 
letter criticising the failure of the tariff bill to 
provide for reciprocity, which has led many to 
conclude that Mr. Blaine originated that idea. 

P. 79. Robert C. Schenck, minister to Eng- 
land. 

P. 83. “Subsidy,” governmental aid. 

P. 91. The president sent an ultimatum to 
Chile and a message to Congress, before Chile 
came to terms, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. L. S. 


“THE UNITED STATESAND FOREIGN POWERS.” 

1. Q. How were therelations of the United 
States with foreign nations managed prior to 
October 20, 1781? A. By acommittee of Con- 
gress, 

2. Q. At this date what new office was 
created by Congress? A. That of secretary of 
foreign affairs. 

3. Q. Whowas first elected to this office? 
A. Robert R. Livingston. 

4. Q. When was the act forthe establish- 
ment of an executive department, to be called 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, passed? A. 
July 27, 1789. 

5. Q. When and why was this name changed 
to that of the Department of State? A. In 
September, 1789; because the act provided for 
the safe keeping of the acts and records and seal 
of the United States, 

6. Q. Who was elected as the first secre- 
tary of state? A. Thomas Jefferson. 

7; Q. Whom doesthe Constitution author- 


C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


ize to conduct the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment? A. The President. 

8. Q. By what authority does he intrust this 
power to the secretary of state? A. By the 
statutes of Congress, 

9 Q. By whom is all legislation affecting 
the intercourse of the United States with for- 
eign nations considered? A. By a committee 
of the Senate or of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

10. Q. Whatis the modern meaning of the 
word diplomacy? A. ‘‘The science or art of 
conducting negotiations between nations.” 

11. Q. Into how many classes are diplomatic 
agents divided? A, Three: (1) ambassadors; 
(2) envoys extraordinary, ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, and ministers resident; (3) chargés 
@’ affaires. 

12. Q. Why has not the government of the 
United States any diplomatists of the first rank ? 
A. Ambassadors represent the person of the 
sovereign of a country as weil as the country ; 
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the United States does not recognize the Presi- 
dent as a sovereign. 

13. Q. What language is recognized the world 
over as the language of diplomacy? A. French. 

14. Q. Why are not the same qualifications 
for diplomatic service required in the United 
States asin mostother governments? A. Ro- 
tation in political office renders the holding so 
uncertain as to prevent candidates from mak- 
ing special preparation. 

15. Q. How do diplomatists gain their office 
inthis government? A. They are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

16. Q. How do the foreign legation buildings 
and the salaries of the foreign officers in Wash- 
ington compare with the buildings and salaries 
of the United States ministers abroad? A, 
The former are much superior. 

17. Q. When a treaty has been negotiated 
between the ministers of two countries, and 
ratified, how is it made public? A. By simul- 
taneous proclamation in both countries, 

18. Q. What forms one of the gravest duties 
of ministers? A. The protection of the rights 
of their fellow-citizens. 

19. Q. Why is the possession of wealth a 
powerful argument in favor of a diplomatic can- 
didate? A. It will enable him to enter largely 
into social life. 

20. Q. How does a consul differ from a min- 
ister? A. The latteris an agent of government; 
the former a representative of the people, 

21. Q. Of what is the consular service the 
direct and necessary result? A. Commerce. 

22. Q. When was the consular service of the 
United Statesestablished? A. In 1792. 

23. Q. Howdoconsuls receive their office? 
A. By the same method as the diplomates, 

24. Q. How long may consuls retain their 
office? A. Until asked to resign. 

25. Q. Into how many grades is the con- 
sular service classified? A. Six. 

26. Q. How may the consuls of the United 
States be described? A. As trade sentinels. 

27. Q. Tounderstand the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and South American 
republics what is necessary? A. A knowledge 
of the events which led to the separation from 
Spain of her American colonies, 

28. Q. What was the policy of Spain toward 
these colonies? A. To restrain rather than to 
promote their development. 

29. Q. What was the direct cause of the revo- 
lution in South America? A, The establishment 
of Joseph Bonaparte upon the throne of Spain. 

30. Q. Who was the leader in this struggle? 
A. Bolivar. 

31. Q. Why did not Bolivar include the 
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United States in his invitation to the nations of 
America to attend a congress of plenipotentia- 
ries to be held at Panama? A. On account of 
the slave-holding element in this country. 

32. Q. What later invitation to attend this 
congress did President Adams accept? A. That 
of Mexico and Colombia. 

33. Q. In what did the subsequent efforts at 
holding international legislative American As- 
semblies culminate? A. In the international 
American Conference at Washington in 1889. 

34. Q. How many nations were represented 
at this conference? A. Eighteen. 

35- Q. What was the object of the confer- 
ence? A. Toconsider plans for the unifica- 
tion of the interests of the different nations, and 
to promote their common welfare and prosperity. 

36. Q. What second conference resulted 
fromthisone? A. The International Monetary 
Conference of 1891. 

37. Q. Why did this conference fail in its 
object to adopt a uniform standard of value for 
all of the republics? A. Because of the in- 
ability of the delegates of the United States to 
agree upon the ‘‘silver question.’ 

38. Q. What bureau was established in 1891 
as a result of the International Conference? A. 
The Bureau of the American Republics. 

39. Q. When was the present reciprocity policy 
inaugurated? A. In 1882, by President Arthur. 

40. Q. Bythe ‘‘reciprocity section” of the 
tariff bill what is the President of the United 
States required todo? <A. To favor, as regards 
tariff, only those nations which grant equiva- 
lent favors in return. 

41. Q. With what South American republic 
was the first treaty of commercial reciprocity 
concluded? A. Brazil. 

42. Q. With which of the American repub- 
lics has the United States been drawn into hos- 
tile relations, leading to preparation for war? 
A, Paraguay in 1858, and Chilein 1891. 

43. Q. With which one has it entered into 
war? A. Mexico. 

44. Q. Into which one did filibusters from 
the United States make military expeditions? 
A. Nicaragua. 

45. Q. In whatSouth American war did the 
United States act as arbitrator? A. That be- 
tween Chile and Bolivia, and Peru. 


‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 
1. Q. Who were the Greeks? 
race in European history. 
2. Q. When did they appear? 
centuries before Christ. 
3. Q. By what name did they call themselves? 
A. Hellenes. 


A. The first 


A. About ten 
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4. Q. For what is the modern world indebted 
tothe Greeks? A. For halfthe ideas and insti- 
tutions now ruling. 

5. Q. Why must the student of Greek history 
preface his studies with an inquiry into the 
geography of Greece? A. The distinguishing 
traits of the national character sprang from the 
physical formation of the land. 

6. Q. What were the peculiarities to which 
this relation of sea and mountain gave rise? 
A, Individualizing tendencies which led to the 
establishment of independent cities. 

7. Q. In what geographical particular is 
Greece distinguished from all other European 
countries? A. Its encroaching bays and out- 
reaching promontories. 

8. Q. GivetheareaofGreece. A. Itslightly 
exceeded that of the state of Maine. 

9. Q. What part of Greece was known as the 
Peloponnesus? A. The five-fingered peninsula 
south of the Gulf of Corinth. 

Io. Q. Why did the Greeks fancy Mt. Olym- 
pus to be the abode of the greater gods? A. Be- 
cause it was the highest and most inaccessible 
of their mountains. 

11. Q. Where was the most honored sanctu- 
ary of the Hellenic world? A. At Delphi. 

12, Q. What two countries formed northern 
Greece? A. Epirus and Thessaly. 

13. Q. Into how many countries was central 
Greece divided? A. Nine. 

14. Q. What did the irregularity of its coast 
line do for Greece? A. It brought nearly every 
state in contact with the sea. 

15. Q. Whoare supposed to be the aboriginal 
race occupying the land? A. The Pelasgi. 

16. Q. Whose discoveries proved the exist- 
ence of a civilized prehistoric race in Greece? 
A. Those of Dr. Schliemann. 

17. Q. What foreign influences are discover- 
able in prehistoric Greece? A. Much that is 
Phenician and something that is of Egypt. 

18. Q. Howdid each Greek state and city ac- 
count for its existence? A. By some elaborate, 
fanciful legend. 

19. Q. What were the chief legends of Thes- 
saly? A. It was the home of the Centaurs, and 
thence sailed the Argonauts. 

20. Q. Whose story was connected with early 
Thebes? A. That of Cadmus. 

21. Q. By whom was Attica said to be found- 
ed? A. Cecrops. 

22, Q. Who was the most noteworthy legend- 
ary figure of Elis? A. Augeas. 

23. Q. In which one of the Greek states was 
Helen of Troy born? A. Laconia. 

24. Q. Who were the leading figures in the 
legends of Argos? A. Danaus and his fifty 
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daughters, and Perseus. 

25. Q. Who was the most heroic figure of 
Corinth? A. Bellerophon, who captured the 
winged horse Pegasus, 

26. Q. Whattwo sets of legends formed com- 
mon national property? A. Those connected 
with Hercules, and with the Trojan War. 

27. Q. For what was Hercules celebrated? 
A. His twelve labors. 

28. Q. How did Greeks look upon the siege of 
Troy? A. Asthe crowning event of their history. 

29. Q. What are the earliest literary docu- 
ments bearing upon the life of the Greeks? 
A. The Homeric poems. 

30. Q. From what did the later political di- 
visions of Greece result? A. From a series of 
migrations from the north. 

31. Q. What people formed the vanguard of 
the migrating tribes? A. The Boeotians, 

32. Q. Who were the next to follow the 
Beeotians? A. The Dorians. 

33- Q. Where did the Dorians settle? A. In 
the Peloponnesus, 

34. Q. How long did they hold the valley of 
the Eurotas? <A. For six hundred years, 

35- Q. By what name is this great migration 
known in the legends? A. Asthe “Return of 
the Heraclidz.”’ 

36. Q. What became of the old inhabitants? 
A. Those who did not escape by flight were 
made a subject race by the invaders, 

37- Q. What formed the commonest place of 
refuge for those who escaped? A. Attica. 

38. Q. Why did not the Dorians seek to sub- 
due Arcadia? A, There waslittle booty totempt 
them in that mountainous region. 

39. Q. How far-reachiug in effect were these 
migratory movements in early Greece? A. They 
permanently re-arranged the political bound- 
aries of the land. 

40. Q. Into what three groups did the settle- 
ments upon the Asiatic coast fall? A. Aolian, 
Ionian, and Dorian. 

41. Q. What did the new olis include? 
A. Thirty settlements on the coast, Lesbos and 
other islands. 

42. Q. Where was Ionia? A. It comprised 
the Cyclades and the Sporades island and a coast 
strip south of AXolis. 

43. Q. For what were the Ionian towns 
noted? A. In them Greek art, philosophy, 
poetry, and history first approached perfection. 

44. Q. What led the Dorians to migrate? 
A. Desire of new acquisitions, 

45- Q. When Greece emerged into the light 
of truthful history, what was its condition? 
A. All commotion was ended and the lands were 
in the firm possession of the Hellenes, 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


CITIES OF GREECE. 


I. In what respect does the location of the 
cities of Greece differ from that of other coun- 
tries generally? 

2. What are the most noted citadels among 
Grecian cities? 

3. Three cities of Greece are called the 
noblest. Which are they? 

4. Who is said to have built or founded 
Athens ? 

5. How did Athens receive its name? 

6. Which cities were considered the Alpha 
and Omega of Greek civilization? 

7. How many cities claim the honor of 
being the birthplace of Homer, and which have 
the best claim? 

8. What was called the eternal city of 
Hellas? 

g. Where was the pilgrimage point of 
Greece? 

10. What different kinds of government had 
Corinth ? 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. I. 

1. What is meant by the temperature of 
saturation ? 

2. What is the boiling-point? 

3. In determining the boiling-point of a 
liquid with a thermometer, why should you 
immerse the thermometer in the vapor just 
above the liquid and not in the liquid? 

4. What is called ‘‘latent heat”? 

5. Express in foot-ton measurement the en- 
ergy generated by the evaporation of a cubic 
inch of water at 212° F. 

6. How much dry steam may be produced 
from a cubic inch of water? 

7. What is meant by a heat-engine? 

8. What is the governing principle of all 
heat-engines? 

9. Name one of the simplest and historically 
oldest heat-engines. 

10. Who invented the steam-jacket, and as 
an adjunct to what important invention ? 


MATTERS EDUCATIONAL, I. 


I. What people are believed to have origi- 
nated the decimal system of arithmetical nota- 


tion, transmitted to us through Arabian chan- 
nels? 

2. To whom is the device of a phonic alpha- 
bet due? 

3. In what century had the science of gram- 
mar attained a good degree of completeness? 

4. What art, in the hands of Quintilian, took 
the form of a singularly complete science? 

5. What ancient mathematical treatise has 
never been wholly superseded ? 

6. For what branches of modern school in- 
struction do we owe comparatively little to the 
ancients ? 

7. During the six centuries following the fall 
of Rome, when Christian Europe was sunk in 
ignorance, in what two localities did learning 
flourish, and from what did they draw their 
inspiration ? 

8. When did the Moslem learning spring 
into prominence, spreading through northern 
Africa and penetrating into Spain? 

g. Where was the literary center of the Byzan- 
tine Greeks and of whose culture were they the 
inheritors? 

10. What book by Sir Walter Scott gives a 
picture of this literary center and its dilettantism 
at the time of the crusades ? 


WORLD OF TO-DAY.—ENGLAND’S PREMIER, 


I. How long after Gladstone’s first appear- 
ance in Parliament did he become premier of 
England for the fourth time? 

2. What three great questions engrossed his 
attention during his first term of office as 
premier? 

3. Which of the three measures was carried? 

4. Which brought about his downfall ? 

5- What questions mainly occupied his sec- 
ond and third administrations ? 

6. How many years of Tory rule followed? 

7. What is the political environment of the 
premier in the two Houses, as he enters his 
fourth term? 

8. What is the work already mapped out for 
the new Parliament? 

g. What are Gladstone’s intentions regarding 
Home Rule as expressed in a recent Parlia- 
mentary speech ? 

10. What is Gladstone’s foreign policy as at 
present indicated? 
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THE C. L. S. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 337 Summer Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidenis—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. C. Pharr, Louisiana; Rev. D. F.C. Timmons, 
Tyler, Texas; John C. Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E. 
Cc. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

General Secretary—Mrs, A. J. 1,’ Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Be.le Gentry, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent, 

Executive Committee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN, 


NINETY-THREE now swings around in full view 
of the summit, having toiled almost the four 
years to reachit. Every eye in the grand pro- 
cession should brighten and every step quicken 
as the eminence of graduation approaches so 
near, With each year’s study the work has 
grown easier and more of a fixed habit; this 
year will be made even more attractive by the 
union of Greek and American studies. 





CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs, Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B, Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr, Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

CLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“* The truth shall make you free.’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O.; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.: Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.: Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 
Treasuver—Mr. R. M. Alden, Washington, D.C. 
Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 
Class Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 


CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘' TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, II1.; 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Treasurer—Mrs, Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





WELCOME ’96, you have a noble band of 
predecessors, but they will all join in the wish 
that you may be the best. 


THE Class of ’96 has already effected its or- 
ganization and starts out with an excellent corps 
of officers and a membership which speaks well 
for the future prospects of the class. Let every 
one who is intending to join the class, enroll 
promptly. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“« Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice President—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago, Il. 

District Vice Presidents—Mrs. John H. Vincent, Buffaio, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Jesse L. Hurlbut, New Jersey; Mrs. Frank 
Beard, Illinois; Mr. C. L. Williamson, Kentucky; Dr. P. 
S. Henson, Illinois; Mr. J. T. Barnes, New Jersey; Mr. 
J. D. Clarkson, Carthage, Mo. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. Monroe Cooke, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer and Trusice—Mr. William D. Phifer, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION, 

THE Class of ’92 now takes rank with the 
great Society cf the Hall in the Grove. Over 
four hundred of its members passed through the 
Golden Gate at Chautauqua on Recognition Day, 
hundreds more participating in the graduating 
exercises at other Assemblies through the coun- 
try, while thousands of faithful readers were 
obliged to content themselves at home, without 
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other reward than the knowledge of a good race 
well run. Let all begin the year again in grad- 
uate, special, or review courses. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“* So run that ye may obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D.D., Tilton, N. H. 

Vice Presidenis—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 361 
Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York 
City; W. H. Wescott, Holly, N. Y.; J. E. Harkness, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia.; Mrs. L. E. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. J. 
T. Guernsey, Independence, Kan.; H. F. Shupe, Brad- 
dock, Pa.; J. H. Fryer, Galt, Canada; V. Kent, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass,; Miss Mary 
E. Chapman, Concord, N.C.; Miss A. E. Rood, Toledo, O. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Jennie Phillips, Hulburton, 
BR. 
Treasuver—Miss Clara L. Sargent, 361 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—W. H. Wescott, Holly, N. Y. 

CLAss FLOWERS—LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.”’ 
‘* Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Professor D. A. McClenahan, D.D., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidenits—Geo. H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Anna 
L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Dr. J. T. Edwards, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y.; Mr. Charles W. Nickerson, Sunbury, Pa.; 
Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour Dean ; 
Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O.; Mr. John Lee Draper, 
Providence, R. I. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss Laura E, Riddle, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 
Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Trustee—Prof. J. T. Edwards, East Randolph, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. P. C. Houston, Jamestown, N, Y. 

CLass FLOWER—TUBEROSE. 


CLASS OF 1889—‘‘ THE ARGONAUDTS.” 

“ Knowledge unused for the good of others is 
more vain than unused gold.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Miss Laura Shotwell, 5: Tompkins Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidenis—Mrs. C. A. Leech, 1735 First St., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. E. H. Griffith, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss 
Cecelia Lersall, Warren, Pa. 

Secretary—Miss Kate Fish, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasuver—O. M, Allen, 824 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Trustee—Mrs. C. A. Leech, Louisville, Ky. 

CLass FLOwWER—DaISsyY. 











CLASS of 1888.—“‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Mr. 8. H. French, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
G. B. McCabe, Sidney, Ohio; the Rev. L. A. Stevens, 
Perry, N. Y.: Mrs. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Mrs. M.C. F. Warner, New York City; Mrs. J. W. Sel- 
vage, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Miss C. E. Coffin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. J. M. Hunter, Barre, Ont.; Miss Lucy B. Reeves, 
Seattle, Wash. ; Mrs. M. S. Case, Highland Park, Conn.; 
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Mr. S.C. Johnson, Racine, Wis. ; the Rev. Albert Liver. 
more, Spencer, N. Y.; Mr. E. P. Gale, Frederick, Md.; 
Mr. H. A. Taylor, E. Cleveland, O.; Prof. W. N. Ellis, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. W. P. Cragin, Evanston, Ill. ; Miss 
Kate A. Comstock, Pana, Ill.; Mrs. Susie B. Root, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Miss Susan N. Brown, Newburyport, 
Mass, 

Secretary—Miss Belle Douglass, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 

Class Chronicler—Mrs. A. C. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trustee of Class Building—Mr. Russell L,. Hall, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

CLass FLOWER—GERANIUM. 





CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.”’ 
“* Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Frank Russell, D.D.; 42 Bible House, 
New York City. 

Vice Presidents—James A. Taft, Brooklyn, N.Y.; the Rev. 
G. R. Alden, Winter Park, Fla. ; N. H. Gillett, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Harriet E. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo. 

Eastern Secretary—Prof. H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Western Secretary—K. A. Burnell, Chicago, I11. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Frank Russell. 

CLass FLOWER—PANSY. 





CLASS OF 1886—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“ We study for light to bless with light.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs, S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo, 

Vice-Presidenis—The Rev. R. S. Pardington, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. M. B. Groesbeck, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. Babbitr, 
Vermont; Mrs. S. E. Middleton, Cal. ; Mrs. L. A. Poole, 
Rochester, Minn.; Mrs. Adele H. Sargeant, Ga. t 

Secretary—Mrs. R. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 

Treasurer—W. F. Dunn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer Class Building Fund—Mr. S. Knight, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
CLass FLOWER—ASTER. 


Crass CoLoRS—CREAM AND SHRIMP PINK. 


CLASS OF 1885.—*THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“* Press on, reaching after those things which are 
before.” 

OFFICERS. 


President—Mrs. A, H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Abbie A. Hatch, Griggsville, I!1.; 
Mr. H. M. Bacon, Toledo, O.; Mrs. Hatfield, Evanston, 
Til. 

Secretary--Mrs. E. C. Elwell, Newark Valley, N. Y. 

Treasuver—Mrs, M. 1. Ensign, Garrettsville, O. 

Trustee—Mr,. E. C. Dean, Delhi, N. Y. 

CLass FLOWER—HELIOTROPE, 





CLASS OF 1884.—‘‘ THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 
“‘ Press forward ; he conquers who witli.” 


OFFICERS, 

President—Prof, Wm. D. Bridge, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs.S. M. J. Eaton, Franklin, Pa.; 
Mrs. E. J. Baker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. J. D. Park, 
Cincinnati, O.; Mr. Dexter Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. 
George Miner, Fredonia, N. Y.; Mr. G. W. Miller, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Mr. John W. Fairbank, Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary—Mrs. Adelaide L,. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss M. E. Young, Nashville, Tenn. 

Executive Committee—Miss Sara N. Graybill, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Amelia H. Faulkner, Hartwell, O.; Mrs. S. E. 
Parker, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. Moore, Chautau- 
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qua, N. Y.; Miss Lizzie F, Parmelee, Lockport, N. Y.; 
Miss Nellie Slone, Oswego, N. Y. 

Honorary Counselors—Royal Taylor, Ravenna, O.; Mrs. 
Royal Taylor, Ravenna, O.; Mrs. S. B. Holway, Chelsea, 
Mass.; Mrs. E. C. Dale, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. E. J. Baker, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. A. A. Warner, North East, Pa. 

CLass FLOWER —GOLDEN-ROD. 


CLASS OF 1883.—‘‘ THE VINCENTS.” 
“ Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Miss Annie H. Gardner, 106 Chandler St., 
Boston, Mass, 

Vice Presidents—Miss H. E. Eddy, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
the Rev. Joseph Philip, Watford, Ont., Canada. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Ann C. Hitchcock, Bur- 
ton, Ohio. 





CLass FLOWER—SWEET-PEA. 





CLASS OF 1882.—‘‘ THE PIONEERS.” 
“* From height to height.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—Mrs. B, T. Vincent, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
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Vice Presidents—Dr. J. L. Hurlbut; J. L. Hughes; the 
Rev. O. N. Hartshorn ; Mrs, A. M. Martin, Pennsylvania ; 
Miss M. F. Wells, Alabama; Mrs. J. A. Bemus, New York ; 
Judge F. E. Sessions, New York; Mrs. G. W. Barlow, 
Mich, 

Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtis, N. Y. 

Treasurer- Mrs. A. D. Wilder, New York. 

Trustees—Mrs. Thomas Park ; Miss Ella Beaujean ; Miss 
Anna Cummings ; the Rev. C. Y. Stevens. 

Necrologist—Mrs. Delo Hatch. 


CLass SyMBoL—A HATCHET. 





GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. Wm. Hoffman, Englewood, N. J. 

First Vice President—Mr. T. G. Young, Rochester, N. Y. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Samuel Knight, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Annie H. Gardner, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

Executive Committee—Mr. A. M. Martin, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. R. E. Burrows, Andover, N. Y.; Mrs. Amelia H. 
Faulkner, Hartwell, O. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cL. sc. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


MOTTOES, 
“ Letus Keepour Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Co_umBus Day—October 21. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

Soon Day—November 22. 

SPECIAL SUNDAy—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAyY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


A’ the old Chautauqua bell rings out over the 

blue lake waters October 1, the sound may 
not be heard by asingle Chautauquan. The 
spell of it will be felt, however, in every great 
land of earth. Reviewing the perpetual youth 
of the great cause, it will call together ina 
school as broad as humanity itself the thousands 
and tens of thousands of those who ‘‘study the 
Word and works of God.’’ 

The prospects for the coming year can be 
measured by no means so surely as by the prog- 
tess of the pastone. Durirg the past year over 
two hundred and fifty new circles have been 
added, including, with new readers in old circles, 
over fifteen thousand ’95’s. Among the states, 
Ohio makes a conspicuous showing with four 
hundred of the number. New York (in which 
there are now over two thousand Chautauquans), 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio together brought in 
nearly five thousand. The Pacific coast sent a 
thousand recruits, Canada a little over three 


ADDISON Day—May 1. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 
ST. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


hundred. About one third as many new circles 
as already existed were formed during the year 
in Georgia, Mississippi, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Wisconsin. The District of Columbia 
and New Mexico increased the number of their 
circles by one haif. Iowa, South Carolina, and 
Washington added twice as many new circles as 
were formed during the previous year. The 
gains were also large in Texas, Virginia, and 
Missouri. The foreign branch of Chautauqua 
work was increased fully threefold during the 
year, the largest harvest being gathered in 
South Africa, as a result of Miss Landfear’s 
tireless efforts. 

A striking feature in surveying the year’s 
work is the loyal adherence of alumni, no less 
than a thousand of whom have reviewed the 
course with undergraduates. Adding to these 
the full two thousand students outside the regu- 
lar readers who have undertaken the pursuit of 
special courses conducted by Chautauqua, an 


IIo LOCAL CIRCLES. 


indication is given of the ample beneficence of 
the home university, aside from its professed 
object. There are now over thirty thousand 
alumni of Chautauqua. 

An encouraging fact of the past year’s growth 
is the energy and fertility of resource shown by 
circles in enlarging their borders and maintain- 
ing active interest throughout the year. No 
praise is needed for this kind of endeavor, which 
brings its own rich reward; the mention ofa 
few, however, may serve as a suggestion to 
others both new andold. The Capital City 
Circle, of Lincoln, Nebraska, adopted the plan 
at the outset ofthe year, of adding anew mem- 
ber for every old one. As a result, fifty-six 
members remained steadfast throughout the 
year. Damariscotta, Maine, has now accumu- 
lated a free circulating library of six hundred 
volumes, for which the town will call it blessed. 
The hundreds of circles whose originality and 
vigor have been noteworthy cannot be touched 
upon. Individual efforts have also been pro- 
ductive of great good. The editor of the United 
States Army Chaplain, of St. Louis, offered to 
Chautauqua the use of a column in that publica- 
tion each month. From posts scattered over 
the entire country came eager requests for in- 
formation from officers and privates alike, re- 
sulting in many readers now being numbered in 
military circles. A merchant established a li- 
brary in his dry-goods house to circulate freely 
among those of his employees taking up the 
Chautauquacourse. The body of clerks quickly 
accepted the gift. 

In many localities Chautauqua circles have be- 
come the nucleus of a vigorous literary activity, 
stimulating educational enterprises and study in 
other lines than those laid out by the course. 

Every mail is bringing in reports of new cir- 
cles and additional members of ’96. The surest 
guarantee at present that the coming year will 
prove of greatest success is prompt and efficient 
organization. Let the circle reports be full and 
suggestive. Profit sharing is a characteristic of 
Chautauqua experiences. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL, DAYS, '92-93. 
For the new year the Special Memorial Days 
are : 
October 21—Columbus, 
November 22—Solon. 
December 14—Themistocles. 
January 17—Pericles. 
February 16—Epaminondas, 
March 28—Homer. 
April 24—Phidias. 
May 12—Socrates. 
June 10o—Demosthenes. 


Bridgewater Circle of Massachusetts cele- 
brated the close of the year’s work by inviting 
Abington, ten miles distant, to hold a union 
meeting in the former place. After handshak- 
ing and greeting, a program was rendered, in- 
cluding a paper on the Life of Luther, one on 
American Literature, recitations, and music, 
The two circles thus brought together have re- 
solved on frequent feasts of the same character, 


An interesting account of the past year’s work 
of Waterbury Circle, Connecticut, states that 
that industrious band met on every Monday ex- 
cept one of the year. The circle is largely 
composed of teachers who found invaluable 
stimulus in the American year for deeper study 
into our national history and institutions, 


Olga Circle of New Market, New Jersey, cele- 
brated the completion of the year in a unique way 
by giving a Mrs. President Washington cabinet 
reception, costume and dialogue conforming to 
the period referred to. Proceeds were applied 
to the circle’s lecture fund. 

The secretary of the Atlanta Chautauqua 
League of Georgia has succeeded in securing a 
column devoted to Chautauqua interests, in the 
Southern Christian, the matter being gratu- 
itously supplied by herself. Work like this 
should meet with success, 

The small circle of Progressives at Wauconda, 
Illinois, deserves great credit for its persistent 
digging, having begun solate it resorted to meet- 
ings three times a week. Itis now on firm foot- 
ing.—The circle connected with Grace Lutheran 
Church, of Springfield, held weekly meetings 
with increasing interest all through the year. 
The outlines of the magazine were closely fol- 
lowed, the eighteen members proving true 
“Pathfinders.” Besides the regular work an 
occasional social session was indulged in, a re- 
cent one of these, a masquerade of authors, being 
very interesting. At the same social the roll- 
call response was an original bit of poetry, 
which feature brought out among other things a 
poem from which the following lines are taken : 

** This constellation shines with light, 
Though borrowed, still serenely bright, 
In social session, facts or faiths, 

In science, stories, or in wraiths, 

In essay, reading. poetry, tale, 

Illini Circle shall not fail.’ 

A bright poem written by a member of Pot- 
win Circle, Topeka, Kansas, on the event of 
that circle’s entering into its rest (for the summer) 
would indicate rest to be the circle’s goal. Far 
from it. Potwin has refused to give up its meet- 
ings, having met weekly during the summer, so 
irrepressible is its zeal. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, Nonk of the disturbing in- 

NEW YORK. fluences of the year, strikes, 
floods, presidential campaign, or preparation 
for the Columbian Exposition, apparently inter- 
fered in the slightest degree with the success of 
Chautauqua which this year, trite as it sounds, 
surpassed all others in attendance, financial 
prosperity, and variety of platform attractions. 
Opening June thirtieth the session continued 
fifty-eight days, closing August twenty-sixth. 
During this time one hundred and sixty-six 
lectures, concerts, and other public exercises 
were held, embracing a variety of entertain- 
ments to suit every taste. The student in 
art, language, physical culture, economic re- 
forms, social questions, and the new Biblical 
criticism, each found instruction for the broader 
pursuit of his study. 

Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts and 
Teachers’ Retreat, now one of the foremost ed- 
ucational centers of the country, opened July 4. 
Four hundred and twenty-five students took 
courses in the different departments, which are 
so systematized and under such competent man- 
agement that really remarkable work is accom- 
plished during the two months. President 
Harper of Chicago University, President Shur- 
man of Cornell, President Gates of Amherst, Dr. 
Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin, 
and leading professors of Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, and other universities manned a faculty 
which conducted students along the highway of 
the most solid attainments, 

Aside from the opportunities afforded by the 
college courses, and the liberalizing advantages 
offered by the platform were those of several 
special schools. Physical culture became a prom- 
inent feature of Chautauqua instruction this year 
under the management of Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
his brother, and twelve assistants. About one 
thousand pupils participated in the exercises 
closing the course, at which a vast audience 
were amazed as well as delighted at the feats of 
strength and agility shown. Delsarte culture 
taught by Mrs. C. E. Bishop also received much 
attention, women and girls forming the great 
majority of students in this branch. Growing 
popularity has attended the maintenance of the 
School of Cookery under Mrs. E. P. Ewing, the 
aim of which has been to prove by practice that 
delicious and whoiesome viands are easily and 
economically prepared when directed by a do- 
mestic scientist: Bicycling and bathing proved 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 








1892. 


as alluring to the busy Chautauquan as the base- 
ball games, boating, tennis, and other exhila- 
rating sports which the air of Chautauqua in- 
evitably develops. 

From the serious standpoint, never did Chau- 
tauqua sparkle, shimmer, and attract with the 
brilliancy of its platform wit, learning, elo- 
quence, and music ‘as during this season. Such 
a statement in the face of Chautauqua history 
sounds stale. Yetit is not improbable that some 
of the utterances which thrilled the great daily 
audiences will become historic. Woman suf- 
frage as a burning question demanded more time 
this year than hitherto and was championed in 
a matchless address by Rev. Anna Shaw, replied 
to negatively by Dr. J. M. Buckley. The paper 
read by the Hon. Andrew D. White, minister to 
Russia, on The Increase of Crime, the course of 
illustrated lectures upon chemistry by Dr. R. 
Ogden Doremus, President Shurman’s address 
upon Marriage and Divorce, and Prof. Ely’s ad- 
mirable course of lectures on Socialism were 
among the many memorable lectures dealing 
with literature, art, and current questions which 
brought out enormous audiences for over thirty 
consecutive days. Interspersed with discussions 
and treatises were diversions such as those af- 
forded by the Lotus Club, Rogers’ orchestra, well- 
known readers, soloists, and pianists. The only 
regret any one could feel was that caused by the 
inability to be in more than one place at a time. 
After an hour and a half’s attention to abstruse 
fact or reasoning, audiences would wend their 
way to the Hall to hear some thoughtful presen- 
tation of social topic or lecture or congress, re- 
maining after the hour to enjoy the charming 
Round Table, presided over happily as ever by 
Dr. Hurlbut. 

Among the new organizations added to the 
social and educational life of Chautauqua this 
year were the Boys’ Congress and the Girls’ 
Club, each of which, under skillful management, 
proved a magnet capable of attracting steady 
streams of visitors precluded by age from mem- 
bership. The Woman’s Club attained the dis- 
tinction of holding the most numerous meetings 
of any club organized on the ground. The com- 
pletion of the Union Class Building and the decen- 
nial of the Pioneers were attended with ex 
ercises of a thoroughly pleasurable character, 
the Pioneers generously donating a beautiful 
fountain to the grounds in honor of their decen- 
nial. Great days were Grange Day, World’s 
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Fair Day, and G. A. R. Day, presided over by 
Ex-President Hayes; Recognition Day, how- 
ever, as of yore, capped the sheaf. Over four 
hundred of the graduating C. L. S. C. class were 
present to pass through the Golden Gate followed 
by many other hundreds of former graduates, 
in martial procession through the grove to hear 
the commencement oration by Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus. The same evening a class banquet was 
held, Athenian torches flaming about the 
grounds in picturesque decoration, Chancellor 
Vincent was present to preside until August 12, 
when his duties called him to the Pacific coast, 
leaving Vice Chancellor Geo. Vincent as master 
of ceremonies. Every section of the country 
and representatives of many foreign countries 
attested by their presence and participation 
that wide as the world, has grown Chautauqua.* 
ACTON PARK, Acton Park Assembly with 

INDIANA. the Rev. J.W. Dashiell, D.D., 
as president, and the Rev. J. G. Chafee, D.D., 
as superintendent of instruction, held a pleasant 
session July 27—August 16. 

Special attention was given to the schools of 
the English Bible and of pastoral theology. 
Prominent among the platform speakers were 
J. P. D. John, D.D., Chaplain Lozier, Dr. David 
H. Moore, D.D., and Prof. J. H. Martin, D.D. 


Recognition Day exercises were varied by a 
lecture, ‘‘ Survival of the Fittest,’’ by Prof. J. P. 
D. John, and an original poem entitled “ Co- 
lumbiana,”’ rendered by Dr. J. G. Chafee. 

BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, Bay VIEw As- 


MICHIGAN. sembly began 
July 20 with a program of unusual attractive- 
ness, the university having previously opened, 
July 12, with Dr. Richard T. Ely at its head. 

Bay View is justly proud of its schools, The 
W.C.T.U. school of methods in charge of 
Mrs. C. B. Buel, and the interdenominational 
missionary conference led by Dr. Thomas Mar- 
shall enjoyed marked popularity; also there 
were several special days of great interest. Two 
new departments were added—a school for 
writers, in charge of Mr. Edward L. Shuman, 
and a field and forest club, conducted by Miss 
Martha R. Mann. 

The leading platform speakers were Dr. John 
H. Barrows, Thomas Dixon, Jr., Bishop W. X. 
Ninde, Miss Mary A. Greene, LL.B., Dr. A. J. 
F. Behrends, Geo. W. Bain, Gen.W. H. Gibson, 
and Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap. The Lotus Glee 
Club, Royal Hand Bell Ringers, soloists and 
readers contributed to the entertainment. 


* Portraits of Mr. Lewis Miller, President, and Bishop 
Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, appeared in Tare 
CHAUTAUQUAN for December, 1890, and January, 1891, re- 


spectively. 
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BLACK HILLS, Success attended the ses- 
DAKOTA. sion, July 27—August 8, of 
Black Hills Assembly, and a class of ’96 was 
formed. The same officers presided this year 
as last, F. T. Evans being president, and J. W. 
Hancher, chancellor of the Assembly. 
The various departments of instruction in- 
cluded music, English Bible, Chautauqua nor- 
mal union (young people), physical culture, 
methods of primary work (secular), children’s 
Bible studies, W. C. T. U. methods of work, etc. 
The audiences were addressed from the plat- 
form by James Clement Ambrese, W. H. Dana, 
Prof. Geo. Hindley, Mrs.C. M. Woodward, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, J. W. D. Anderson, Edwin Van 
Cise, Col. Steele, C. V. Lucas, D. W. Flick, and 
Fred Zipp. 
On Recognition Day J. W. D. Anderson gave 
the address. The evening was taken up witha 
musical entertainment, followed by a camp-fire, 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, THE great suc- 
NORTHAMPTON, cess which at- 
MASSACHUSETTS. tended the Con- 

necticut Valley Sunday-School and Chautauqua 
Assembly insures the permanency of the insti- 
tution, The Rev. G. H. Clarke served both as 
president and superintendent of instruction, 
with James B. King in charge of the committee 
of entertainment. The entire proceedings were 
of a high order and elicited much praise. 

All the departments of instruction were ad- 
mirably conducted and well attended, especially 
the normal classes, the new buildings permit- 
ting more effective work. Among the new 
features of the Assembly were physical culture, 
taught by Mrs. Addie Chase Smith, which 
proved very popular, also the Henschel Quartet. 
The music rendered by Misses Mabel Vella and 
Marie Gumaer was especially enjoyable. 

The following speakers addressed the audi- 
ences: The Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., the Rev. 
Dr. Dunning, Prof. Wm. H. Dana, James Clem- 
ent Ambrose, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D.D., 
the Rev. B. P. Raymond, D.D., Mr. Courtenay 
DeKalb, and Mr. L. O. Armstrong; Prof. R. G. 
Hibbard and Mrs. Addie Chase Smith gave 
readings. 

On Recognition Day the procession of Chau- 
tauqua classes, marshaled by Judge L. E. 
Hitchcock, marched through the arches and 
Golden Gate to music by the Lilly drum 
corps of Florence. The Rev. B. P. Raymond, 
D.D., delivered the Recognition address, which 
was followed by the presentation of diplomas by 
President Clarke. 

A class of ’96 was formed of seven members, 
and the high tide of enthusiasm promised to in- 
crease the number. 
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HEDDING, THE Chautauqua As- 
EAST EPPING, sembly at Hedding, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, July 25—August20,was 
largely attended and passed off pleasantly, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. O. S. Baketel. 

Instruction in French, vocal culture, art, and 
a Sunday-school normal was provided for the 
studious, and the following orators were among 
those heard from the platform: The Rev. C. D. 
Hills, D.D., Miss M. E. Colby, the Revs. J. M. 
Durrell and G. E. Ackerman, D.D. 

Recognition services took place in the grove, 
comprising a procession, music, and the pres- 
entation of diplomas tothe eighteen graduates ; 
the address was made by Judge L,. E. Hitchcock. 

A class of ’96 was organized, 

IOWA, COLFAX, Iowa Chautauqua Assem- 

IOWA, bly grounds were never 
more inviting than at the opening of the fourth 
session, July 4, 1892. Many of the trees were 
in bloom, and to the delight of most beautiful 
shade, added that of delicious perfume, wafted 
by the breezes constantly circulating on the 
bluff. These and other natural advantages of 
the place were supplemented by good manage- 
ment, the Rev. H. C. Rosenbergen officiating as 
president and the Rev. J. J. Mitchell as superin- 
tendent of instruction. Chautauquans found 
the large tent a convenient place for their well- 
attended Round Tables, and resolved to build a 
permanent home upon this hill. Forthwith 
they appointed committees and made contribu- 
tions, expecting to have a facsimile of the Hall 
in the Grove ready for next year. 

The normal classes and those in music, art, 
physical culture, cooking, all were successful, 
most of them largely attended. 

The platform furnished a feast of music, wit, 
wisdom, pictures, and polished oratory. The 
speakers were: Drs, Frank W. Gunsaulus, P. S. 
Henson and J. E. Roy, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Peter Von Finkelstein Mamreov, Gen. Wm. H. 
Gibson, Dr. Frank Russell, Prof. Frank Beard, 
Mrs. Helen G. Beard, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, the 
Revs. C. C. Harrah and E. M. Todd. 

Dr. Bartlett presided over the music with good 
result, special credit being due to Miss Park’s 
cornet playing. 

Recognition Day was celebrated with a pro- 
cession through the golden gate and arches, 
with flower girls and music. Dr. Henson gave 
the address and diplomas were presented to the 
three graduates by Dr.J.F. Kennedy. Thesession 
closed with a bright outlook for the Class of ’96. 

ISLAND CITY, IsLanp City Chautauqua 

FERNANDINA,~ Assembly reports great 
FLORIDA. success for this, its first 
H. E. Dotterer was president, and the 


session. 
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Rev. J. F. Shands, Ph.D., superintendent of in- 
struction. 

The schools provided for a course in the com- 
mon branches, modern languages and literature, 
political economy, natural science, shorthand 
and typewriting, telegraphy, physical culture, 
fine art, photography, and music, and a com- 
plete business course. 

Lectures on China, accompanied by stereop- 
ticon views, by the Rev. Y. P. Lee, were very in- 
teresting ; other speakers were Major A. J. Rus- 
sell, Dr. T. W. Moore, the Hon. C. B. Collins, 
Dr. H. N. Felkel, and the Rev. T. J. Evans, 

On Recognition Day music was rendered by 
the choir, and an excellent essay on Henry W. 
Longfellow was read by Prof. U. J. Hoffman. 

A class of ’96 was formed. 


ISLAND PARK, THE fourteenth an- 
ROME CITY, INDIANA. nual session, July 
26-August 11, was held near Rome City, Indiana, 
with an attendance greater than at any previous. 
Assembly. 

The departments of instruction were the Is-. 
land Park Normal Union, in two classes, adult. 
and intermediate; C.L.S.C. Round Tables; 
daily lectures by a number of eminent educators; 
elocution, Delsarte, physical culture, cooking, 
painting and drawing, kindergarten, in two. 
classes, children’s and adult normal ; W.C. T. U. 
school of ethics ; music, sight reading, harmony 
and voice culture. 

Special provision was made for musical con- 
certs; about ten were given, proving a happy 
feature of the Assembly. They were largely at- 
tended. There was a full orchestra, besides two. 
cornet bands secured on three of the special 
days. The vocalists were Prof. J. J. Jelley, di- 
rector, Profs. Hershey and Maxwell, Prof. and 
Mrs. Vinton, Miss Maude Thorly, Miss A. C. 
Whitesell, the six Smith sisters, the Sylvan 
Lake Quartet and many other excellent singers. 
Among the many fine things was the oratorio of 
“The Creation.” 

The elocutionary entertainments were es- 
pecially good, the readers being Miss Annie 
A. Powell, Miss Marguerite Smith, Fred Em- 
merson Brooks, and Mrs. Ormsby. The plat- 
form speakers were: Col. G. W. Bain, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Mrs. 
Josephine Nichols, Dr. Andrew J. Fish, Bishop: 
Kephart, Dr. J. F. Berry, Dr. C. E. Morgan, Col.. 
J. H. Brigham, the Hon. Jasper H. Hughes, 
Prof. J. W. Zeller, Dr. I. R. Henderson, Prof. 
A. C. Pierson, the Rev. C. King, Gen. W. H. Gib- 
son, Gov. Ira J. Chase, the Hon. Claude Mat- 
thews, the Hon. Leroy Templeton, and the Hon. 
A. Worth. 

Recognition Day was the best attended of any 
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in the history of the Assembly. Eighteen grad- 
uated. There were the usual procession, flowers, 
music, and decorations, in charge of Dr. A. J. 
Fish. A lecture was given by the Hon. Jasper 
A. Hughes, on tne Columbian Exposition, after 
which the Recognition address was delivered by 
Dr. N. B. C. Love, who presented the diplomas, 
He in turn received a diploma at the hands of 
Assistant Superintendent L. J. Noftzger, who 
made appropriate remarks. The C. L. S.C. 
course is looking up at this tri-state Assembly. 

Devotional meetings each morning were sea- 
sons of spiritual refreshing. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, THe Lakeside 

OHIO. Encampment 
was characterized this year by the vigor and en- 
thusiasm which pervaded the atmosphere. The 
Assembly rejoiced in able management, with 
E. C. Griswold as president, and Dr. B. T. Vin- 
cent, superintendent of instruction, 

In the summer school, of which J. E. Stubbs 
was principal, art, music, and literature received 
special attention ; much interest was manifested 
in music, C. L. S. C., and normal work. 

The Royal Hand-Bell Ringers, the Robertson- 
Brooks entertainments, and the Ben-Hur tab- 
leaux appeared before this Assembly for the first 
time, and were well received. Among the plat- 
form speakers were Profs, J. R. Commons and 
J. B. DeMotte, D. B. Purinton, LL. D., Dr. F. 
W. Bristol, Dr. T. A. Reamy, Dr. J. F. Berry, 
Dr. R. H. Conwell, Dean Wright, Col. George 
W. Bain, Gen. W. H. Gibson, Jacob A. Riis, 
Esq., Prof. M. F. Warner. 

Extensive preparation was made for Recog- 
nition Day, and the services were beautiful, in 
spite of the rain, which necessitated their com- 
pletion in the auditorium. Here Mr. J. E. 
Stubbs gave an admirable address, and Dr. B. T. 
Vincent presented diplomas to the twenty 
graduates. 

The Assembly closed August 3d, with bright 
prospects for next year, a class of ’96 having 
been formed. 


LONG BEACH, THE sixth annual session 
CALIFORNIA. of the Southern California 
Assembly opened most auspiciously July 18, 
with the Rev. S. H. Weller as president, and 
the Rev. Charles Winbigler, superintendent of 
instruction. An incredible amount of pleasure 
and profit was crowded into the short space of 
ten days. Classes were formed in literature, 
elocution, history, music, and painting; special 
opportunity for the study of art was furnished 
under the able instruction of Miss Bixby ; also 
there was a good class for Bibie study and a 
normal Bible class. 

A historical tournament and a piano contest 
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claimed zestful attention ; and the lectures were 
well patronized, the speakers being Dr. S. H. 
Weller, the Rev. R. M. Webster, Mr. Healy, 
Prof. Crow. Music was good and abundant. 
Charles D. Kellogg, Miss Fox, and Miss Priest 
were among the musicians, 


MISSOURI, Under the management of 
WARRENSBURG, Pres. C. H. Dutcher, and 

MISSOURI, Superintendent Frank 
Lenig,the Missouri Chautauqua passed a most 
prosperous session. The departments of instruc- 
tion provided were normal union classes, phys- 
ical culture, kindergarten, the W. C. T. U. school 
of methods, and art, with all of which great satis- 
faction was expressed. 

The leading platform speakers were Mrs. M. 
McClellan Brown, Ph.D., Mrs. Louise T. Rounds, 
Mrs. Frank Beard, Prof. J. W. Ellis, C. W. 
Stevenson, Prof. J. W. Merrill, Prof. J. J. Camp- 
bell, Judge Charles G. Burton. Special features 
of entertainment were the readings and imper- 
sonations by Charles F. Underhill, the chalk 
talks by Mr. Frank Beard, and the singing of 
the ‘‘Ideal Entertainers, ’’ Lu B. Cake and Ella 
J. Meade. 

The speaker on Recognition Day was Pres. 
Eugene McQuillin. Twelve diplomas were con- 
ferred. A class of ’96 was formed, comprising 
several influential members. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, THE three days’ ses- 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ sion of the Mountain 
Grove Assembly at Berwick, though not so 
largely attended as formerly, was, in other re- 
spects, better than ever before. The prepara- 
tions were well calculated and the grounds 
beautifully decorated. The Bible normal union 
received much attention. 

Recognition Day was accorded the chief place 
on the session program. The Hon. T. S. Mur- 
ray discoursed on ‘‘The Heroism of St. Paul.’? 
The other services consisted of a grand march, 
passing the arches and golden gate, conferring 
of diplomas, concert readings, and songs, inter- 
spersed with solos and short addresses. 

Much credit was due to Mr. Myron I. Low, 
president of the Assembly. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, THE Chan- 

FRYEBURG, MAINE, tauqua As- 
sembly at Fryeburg, Maine, being far removed 
from large cities, in a region rather thinly set- 
tled, secures a large attendance by its method of 
attracting all classes by specializing on each 
day. 

In addition to the W. C. T. U., Y. M.C.A., 
Sunday school, Y. P. S. C. E., and college days, 
there were political, missionary, grange, and 
board of agriculture days. Best of all, per- 
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haps, there were two White Mountain days, 
when for less than half fare one might go tothe 
summit of Mt. Washington and return in the 
same day. ; 

The most noted of the speakers were Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore and Senator William P. 
Frye; all, however, commauded good audi- 
ences. 

The courses of instruction did thorough work. 
The Sunday-school, musical, and cooking de- 
partments were deservedly popular, and this 
year unusual prominence was given to physical 
culture. Besides the general class in gymnastics 
there was a normal class for ladies. Instruction 
in athletic sports was given and bathing proved 
an amusing recreation. 

One of the unique features of the Assembly 
is the Sunday night service on the river bank, 
just at sunset, when the time and surroundings 
are full of the spirit of worship. 

OCEAN CITY, THE two days’ session at 
NEW JERSEY. Ocean City was fraught 
with C.L. S.C. enthusiasm, Eleven persons 
were graduated, on which occasion Dr. D. W. 
Bartine, conductor of the Assembly, made the 
address, 

In addition to recitations, solos, and speeches 
there were a lecture by Miss Cecile Gohl and 
Chalk Talks by the Rev. C. B. Ogden. The 
session closed July 29 with a musical entertain- 
ment. 

OREGON, THE second annual 
GEARHART PARK, Summer Assembly met 

OREGON. at Gearhart Park Au- 
gust 1 with a very fair attendance. The spacious 
auditorium, which was built and presented to 
the circle by Mrs. Narcissa White Kinney, was 
tastefully decorated with ferns, flowers, and 
evergreens, and the grounds were in good shape. 
C. C. Stratton, D.D., was both president and 
superintendent of instruction. 

The departments of instruction comprised a 
children’s Chautauqua course of Bible study, 
physical culture, talks on chemistry, seaside 
studies, English literature, and a W.C. T. U. 
school of methods. 

The seaside talks on shells, fishes, and tides, 
and the concert deserve special mention. 

The platform was occupied by the Rev. 
Alfred Kummer, D.D., Mrs. Narcissa White 
Kinney, the Revs. Selah W. Brown, R. D. 
Grant, Arthur J. Brown, T. L. Cole, and T. E. 
Clapp. 

On Recognition morning the Rev. T. L. Cole 
lectured; the afternoon was devoted to the 
usual exercises, the Rev. Dr. Stratton giving 
the address. A class was organized for next 
year. 
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OCEAN PARK, Tue Eastern New England 

MAINE, Chautauqua Normal Union 
held its twelfth annual Assembly at Ocean Park, 
Old Orchard, Me., beginning July 19 and closing 
July 29. The Rev. E. W. Porter was superin- 
tendent of instruction. 

The attendance was large, and great interest 
was shown in the work. A Bible class, a chil- 
dren’s normal class, and a normal mission class 
were ably conducted. There is evidently a 
deepening interest in the normal union work 
among those who spend their vacations at 
Ocean Park, and it is expected that the classes 
will be larger than ever next year. Among the 
lecturers were the Revs. L. S. Bean, W. H. 
Fenn, W. H. G. Temple; Profs. Kingsbury, 
Batchelder, L. G. Jordan, A. W. Small; the Rev. 
C. A. Vincent, the Hon. J. R. Clarke, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Miss Cecile Gohl, Mrs. E. B. 
Cheney. 

The musical and art departments were under 
the direction of Prof. A. P. Briggs, a musician of 
great skill in conducting a chorus. The Or- 
pheus Male Quartet and the Ariel Ladies’ 
Quartet rendered efficient service. Miss Edith 
Bickford conducted classes in elocution and 
physical culture with marked success, and gave 
many enjoyable readings. 

Recognition Day was duly observed anda 
class of ten received diplomas. The Rev. Mr. 
Bean gavean able and eloquent address to the 
Society of the Hall in the Grove. The Recog- 
nition address was by Mr. John R. Clarke. 
From first to last the Assembly was a decided 
success, 

PIASA BLUFFS, Prasa BLuUFFs Assembly 

ILLINOIS, opened with an excellent 
program, July 21, lasting till August17, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Frank Lenig, 
Ph.D. 

Sunday-school normal and C. L,. S. C. work 
flourished ; the Round Table was highly inter- 
esting, and more Chautauquans attended the 
reunion than ever before. 

The audiences were addressed by Peter Von 
Finkelstein Mamreov, Wm. Jones, M.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Prof. Geo. B. Addicks, Miss Lily Runals, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Beard. 

The special days were missionary, W.C.T. U., 
young people’s, music, and Recognition Day, 
which was a grand success. There were {five 
graduated, the Rev. J. W. Locke, D.D., delivered 
the Recognition address, and the evening was 
given over to the banquet and Chautauqua 
ghosts. 

Thousands of persons were in attendance, a 
number of whom signed their names for next 
year’s class, 
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PUGET SOUND, THE eighth annual session 
WASHINGTON. of Puget Sound Assembly 
occurred July 20—August 8, with Anson P. Bur- 
well as president and John W. Fairbanks, super- 
intendent of instruction. 

Music, art, temperance, and Chautauqua 
studies were the order of the day. Sweet music 
was discoursed by Prof. Munsen’s concerts and 
the club of musicians from Walla Walla. The 
Round Tables conducted by Mrs. C. F. Fishback 
were intensely practical, and the Woman’s Club 
largely attended. There were six ‘‘red letter 
days,” the opening day, young people’s socie- 
ties, alumni, Recognition Day, G. A. R. day, 
and closing day. 

The audiences were addressed from the plat- 
form by A. C. Hirst, D.D., LL.D., the Revs. 
Thos, Filben, F. B. Cherington, D.D., Robert 
McIntyre, Geo. R. Wallace, Prof. John Ivey, 
the Hon. Chas, F, Fishback, Joseph Shippen, 
Esq., Col. J. W. Langley, Dr. Selah W. Brown, 
the Revs. John Reid, Jr.. M. L. Rugg, W. P. 
George, D.D., L. D. Goodwin, Ph.D., D. J. 
Pierce, D.D., Frank D. Nash, Esq., Melvin G. 
Winstack, Frank P. Lewis, Esq., Prof. Geo. R. 
Rain, and the Rev. Thomas Felbin, who also 
gave the Recognition address. 


SILVER LAKE, SILVER LAKE Assembly’s 

NEW YORK. _ sixth session passed pros- 
perously, July 19-August 18, with the Rev. H. 
C. Woods for president, and the Rev. Ward 
Platt, superintendent of instruction. Several 
new buildings were erected, among them Ep- 
worth Hall, the Children’s Temple, which was 
the gift of Mr. L.. H. Cobb, and a new W.C. T.U. 
building. 

The departments of instruction, too numerous 
to mention, were ably manned, much pains 
having been given to the Hebrew language. 
Special days were Independerce, G. A. R., 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Cc. L. S. C. commencement, pioneer picnic, 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Civic Society, 
W. C. T. U., and Epworth League. 

Some of the speakers were the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, the Rev. Charles 
F, Deems, D.D., Jahu De Witt Miller, Robarts 
Harper, General Gibson, E. W. Hatch, Prof. 
Charles J. Little, LL.D., Arthur Copeland, the 
Rev. T. F. Clark, G. W. Hubbard, M. D., D. W. 
Hooker, Dr. J. F. Berry, the Revs. Frank R. 
Russell, D.D., and W. B. Pickard, 

Miss Kate Kimball gave the Recognition Day 
address. The graduates were twelve in number, 
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and a goodly number of persons enrolled for ’96, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, THE Southern IIli- 

CHESTER,ILLINOIS. nois Chautauqua 
opened its second season very auspiciously, with 
double last year’s number of campers on the 
grounds, 

The three opening Sunday-school days were 
filled by Drs. Stone and Cobb, and by Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts in charge of the primary work. 
The corps of instructors were Prof. J. B. House, 
Prof. H. S. Jacoby, the Rev. J. K. Montgomery, 
Miss Anita Hendrie, Mrs, F. Merry, Miss Eliza- 
beth Holbrook, representing music, Sunday- 
school normal, C. L. S.C., memory training, 
physical culture, elocution, Shakespeare, with 
Prof. William McAdam, superintendent of de- 
partment of archzology of World’s Fair, in 
charge of the classes in geology and archeology. 

Among the many speakers were the Rev, 
Joseph Cook, Miss Mary Leitch, Hon. Roswold 
G. Horr, the Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, the 
Hon. Edwin E. Phelps, Prof. William McAdam, 
the Rev. Anna Shaw, and the Excelsior Orches- 
tra company, Hector Jubilees, and Prof. Strass- 
berger’s music school band concerts. 

Large committees waited upon Mrs. Clara 
Holbrook Smith, the superintendent, from four 
different cities of Southern Illinois, with induce- 
ments for the permanent location of the Assem- 
bly in their cities. Carbondale, Illinois, being 
a large railroad center, and a university point, 
was chosen as the place for permanent location 
of the Chautauqua. 

TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, Tue fifth annual 

TEXAS. session of the As- 
sembly at Georgetown, Texas, occurred July 6— 
July 23, with C. C. Armstrong installed as pres- 
ident, and W. W. Pinson as superintendent of 
instruction. 

Teachers’ normal, Sunday-school normal, and 
vocal music were at the front among the depart- 
ments of instruction ; daily Round Tables and 
other exercises indicated the degree of C.L.S.C. 
spirit. 

The platform talent was furnished by such 
men as the Hon. J. J. Ingalls, Bishop O. P. 
Fitzgerald, the Rev. Sam P. Jones, Prof. Charles 
Lane, Charles F, Underhill, the Hon. L. L. Liv- 
ingstone, Dr. J. B. Cottrell, Prof. C. E. Bolton, 
the Rev. H. M. Sydenstricker, and Judge J. A. 
Abney. Music was contributed by Signor Vi- 
tale and Con Boyle; there were also grand con- 
certs, choruses, and the Chautauqua quartet. 

Recognition Day was celebrated July 20 with 
Prof. Charles Lane as speaker. 














ONE OCTCBER DAY. 
In the autumn woods he strolled, 
Happy Tommy, four years old ; 
Heard his guardian sister calling, 
‘““Do not watch the brown nuts falling : 
Rather look upon the ground, 
Where the fallen ones are found.”’ 


Was she wiser than the boy, 

Who, with eyes ablaze with joy, 

Cried, ‘‘O sister, sister, see 

How God shakes the chestnut tree !’’ 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


AGAMEMNON'S INVENTION. 

AGAMEMNON was delayed in his choice of a 
profession by a desire he had to become a fa- 
Indeed, he had gone so far as 
It had been suggested 
by alate trouble withakey. He had studied 
the matter over a great deal. He looked it up 
in the encyclopedia, and had spent a day ortwo 
in the public library in reading about Chubb’s 
Lock and other patent locks. But his plan was 
It was this: that all keys should 
be made alike! He wondered it had not been 
thought of before. With Agamemnon’s plan, 
you need have but one key, that should fit 
everything. It should be a medium-sized key, 
not too large to carry. It ought to answer for a 
house door, but you might open a portmanteau 
with it. How much less danger there would be 
of losing one’s keys, if there were only one to 
lose ! 

Mrs. Peterkin thought it would be inconven- 
ient if their father were out and she wanted to 
open the jam-closet for the little boys. But 
Agamemnon explained that he did not mean 
there should be but one key in the family, or in 
a town ; you might have as many as you pleased, 
only they should be all alike. 

Mr. Peterkin studied all the papers and ad- 
vertisements to decide about the lawyer whom 
they should consult, and at last, one morning, 
they went into town to visit a patent agent. 

Elizabeth Eliza took the occasion to make a 
call upon the lady from Philadelphia, but she 
came back hurriedly to her mother. 

“T have had a delightful call,” she said ; ‘‘ but 
perhaps I was wrong. I could not help, in con- 


mous inventor. 
to make his invention. 


more simple. 


versation, speaking of Agamemnon’s proposed 
patent.’’ 
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‘*But where is the harm?’”’ asked Mrs, Peter- 
kin. 

Elizabeth Eliza then explained that the lady 
from Philadelphia had questioned the plan a 
little, when it was told her, and had suggested 
that “if everybody had the same key there 
would be no particular use in a lock.” 

“Did you explain to her,’’ said Mrs. Peter- 
kin, ‘‘that we were not all to have the same 
keys?” 

“TI couldn’t quite understand her,” said Eliz- 
abeth Eliza, ‘‘ but she seemed to think that bur- 
glars and other people might come in, if the 
keys were the same.” 

‘“‘Agamemnon would not sell his patent to 
burglars !’”? said Mrs, Peterkin, indignantly. 

“But about other people,’”’ said Elizabeth 
Eliza; “‘there is my upper drawer; the little 
boys might open it at Christmas-time,—and 
their presents in it!” 

“And I am not sure that I could trust 
Amanda,” said Mrs. Peterkin considering. 

Both she and Elizabeth Eliza felt that Mr. Pe- 
terkin ought to know what the lady from Phila- 
delphia had suggested. Elizabeth Eliza then 
proposed going into town; but it would take so 
long. Atelegram would be better, and she 
ventured to suggest using the telegraph alarm. 
For on moving into their house they had dis- 
covered that it was provided with all the modern 
improvements. This had been a disappointment 
to Mrs, Peterkin, for she was afraid of them, 
since their experience the last winter, when 
their water-pipes were frozen up. The house, it 
had proved, was well furnished with bathrooms, 
and “‘set-waters’? everywhere; water-pipes and 
gas-pipes ail over the house; and a hack tele- 
graph and fire alarm, with a little knob for 
each. Mrs. Peterkin was very anxious, She 
feared the little boys would be summoning 
somebody all the time, and it was decided to 
conceal from them the use of the knobs, and the 
card of directions at the side was destroyed. 
Agamemnon had made one of his first inven- 
tions to help this. He arranged a number of 
similar knobs to be put in rows in different 
parts of the house, to appear as if they were in- 
tended for ornament, and had added some tothe 
original knobs, 

Mrs. Peterkin felt more secure, and Aga- 
memnon thought of taking out a patent for this 
invention. It was, therefore, with some doubt 
that Elizabeth Eliza proposed sending a tele- 
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gram to her father. Mrs. Peterkin, however, 
was pleased with the idea. She herself would 
touch the knob, while Elizabeth Eliza should 
write the telegram. 

“T think it isthe fourth knob from the be- 
ginning,’ she said, looking at one of the rows 
of knobs. Elizabeth Eliza was sure of this. 
Agamemnon, she believed, had put three extra 
knobs at each end. 

“But which is the end, and which is the be- 
ginning ?—the top or the bottom?” Mrs, Peter- 
kin asked, hopelessly. 

Still, she bravely selected a’knob, and Eliza- 
beth Eliza hastened with her to look out for the 
messenger. ‘They seemed to have scarcely 
reached the window when a terrible noise was 
heard, and down the street the white horses of 
the fire brigade were seen rushing at a fatal 
speed ! 

**T have touched the fire-alarm,’”? Mrs. Peter- 
kin exclaimed. 

Both rushed to open the front door in agony. 
By this time the fire engines were approaching. 

“Do not be alarmed,”’ said the chief engineer ; 
“the furniture shall be carefully covered, and 
we will move all that is necessary.”’ 

Elizabeth Eliza strove to explain that she was 
only sending a telegram to her father who was 
in Boston. 

“‘Itis not important,” said the head engi- 
neer; ‘‘the fire will all be out before it could 
reach him.” And he ran up-stairs, for the en- 
gines were beginning to play upon the roof. 
Mrs. Peterkin rushed to the knobs again, hur- 
riedly. 

‘“‘Write a telegram to your father,” she said 
to Elizabeth Eliza, ‘‘to ‘come home directly.’ ”’ 

“That will take but three words,”’ said Eliza- 
beth Eliza, with presence of mind, ‘‘and we 
need ten.”’ 

‘“‘What has come now?” exclaimed Mrs. Pe- 
terkin, and they hurried again to the window, 
to see a rowof carriages coming down the street. 

“IT must have touched the carriage knob,” 
cried Mrs. Peterkin, ‘“‘and I pushed it half a 
dozen times, I felt so anxious !’’ 

Six hacks stood before the door at once. The 
village boys were assembling. Again Mrs. Pe- 
terkin rushed to the knobs, and a fearful sound 
arose. She had touched the burglar alarm! A 
wire attached to the knob moved a spring that 
could put in motion a number of watchman’s 
rattles, hidden under the eaves of the piazza. 
All these were now set agoing, and their terrible 
din réused the neighborhood. At this moment 
Elizabeth Eliza met the chief engineer. 

*‘You need not send for more help,”’ he said ; 
“‘we have all the engines in town here, and 
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have stirred up all the neighborhood ; there'sno 
use in springing any more alarms. I can’t find 
the fire yet, but we have water pouring all over 
the house.” 

Elizabeth Eliza waved her telegram in the air. 
‘We are only trying to send a telegram to my 
father and brother, who are in town.”’ 

“Tf it is necessary,’’ said the chief engineer, 
“you might send it down in oneof the car- 
riages. Isee a number standing before the 
door. We'd better begin to move the heavier 
furniture, and some of you women might fill the 
carriages with smaller things.” 

Mrs. Peterkin was ready to fall into hysterics. 
She controlled herself with a supreme power, 
and hastened totouch another knob. Elizabeth 
Eliza corrected her telegram, and deciding to 
take the advice of the chief engineer, went to 
the door to give her message to one of the hack- 
men, when she saw a telegraph-boy appear. 
Her mother had touched theright knob. It was 
the fourth from the beginning, but the begin- 
ning was at the other end! She went out to 
meet the boy, when she saw behind him her 
father and Agamemnon. Sheclutched her tele- 
gram and hurried toward them. Mr. Peterkin 
was bewildered. Was the house on fire? Ifso, 
where were the flames? He saw the row of 
carriages. Was there a funeral or a wedding? 

He seized the telegram that Elizabeth Eliza 
reached him, and read it aloud: ‘‘Come to us 
directly ; the house is Not on fire !”” 

The chief engineer was standing on thesteps. 
“The house zo¢ on fire!’? he exclaimed, 
‘‘ What are we all summoned for?” 

“It is a mistake,’ cried Elizabeth Eliza, 
wringing her hands. ‘We touched the wrong 
knob ; we wanted the telegraph boy !” 

“We touched all the wrong knobs,” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Peterkin, from the house. 

The chief engineer turned directly to give 
counter-directions, with a few exclamations of 
disgust, as the bells of distant fire-engines were 
heard approaching. The chief engineer grew 
more and more indignant, as he sent his men to 
order back the fire-engines from the neighboring 
towns. The collection of boys followed the pro- 
cession as it went away. The fire-brigade 
hastily removed covers from some of the furni- 
ture, restored the rest to their places, and took 
away their ladders. 

Elizabeth Eliza took an opportunity to ques- 
tion her father as to the success of their visit to 
town. 

‘We saw all the patent agents,” answered 
Mr. Peterkin, in a hollow whisper. ‘‘ Not one 
of them will touch the patent, or have anything 
to do with it.” 
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Elizabeth Eliza looked at Agamemnon as he 
walked silently into the house. She would not 
now speak to him of the patent; but she recalled 
some words when they were discussing the pat- 
ent, ‘that many an inventor had grown gray 
before his discovery was acknowledged by the 
public, Others might reap the harvest, but it 
came, perhaps, only when he was going to his 
grave.” —From Lucretia P. Hale's “ Peterkin 
Papers.” 


THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between : 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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GERMAN IDEAS ABOUT AMERICA. 

THE crude ideas respecting the United States 
entertained in Germany, even by persons other- 
wise intelligent, are very amusing. In the prin- 
cipal cities visited by Americans this peculiarity 
is perhaps not so striking, but throughout the 
more unenlightened parts of Germany the sim- 
plicity of the people on the subject of “‘ America” 
—as they call the United States—is quite sur- 
prising. 

I will not undertake to say, as some American 
correspondents of the Atlantic papers do in de- 
tailing their experiences in Europe, that Ameri- 
cans are supposed to be a race of Indians; but 
this much is true, that they are supposed to be 
a very uncivilized race of white men. Those 
who appear on this side of the water are gen- 
erally taken for English because they speak 
that language; and when it is discovered that 
they are Americans, it is always a matter of sur- 
prise that they are so docile, and many of them 
even partially civilized. The Germans prefer 
the Americans to the English. Their free and 
easy way—their prodigal disregard of money, 
their readiness to adopt the civilized habits of 
the country and make themselves at home 
wherever they go—pleases the Germans amaz- 
ingly. 

They are always disposed to be kind and 
sociable to Americans ; will take any amount of 
trouble to make them enjoy their visit, and 
evidently have some hope that, in course of time, 
those savage traits of character derived from 
long experience of savage life and want of cul- 
ture in civilized society will disappear, and the 
Americans become as polished a race as the 
Germans, 

They consider that the constant emigration 
from Germany to the United States has pro- 
duced a sensible difference in this respect with- 
in the past ten years ; and if it continues for ten 
more, there can be no doubt, in their opinion, 
almost every trace of barbarism will have disap- 
peared. By that time it is confidently expected, 
Sunday afternoon recreations will be introduced ; 
lager beer saloons wili become places of general 
resort; conductors of railroads, clerksin public 
office, and family servants will wear some honor- 
able badge of distinction; children will not be 
allowed to dress like butterflies, and women 
generally will understand their position and get 
out of the way when distinguished officers and 
civilians pass along the streets ; wives will show 
proper deference to their husbands, sit up for them 
of nights when they go to clubs, and not depend 
upon them as escorts to theaters and other pub- 
lic places; old ladies will wear silks, satins, 
flashy ribbons, and filigree, appropriate to their 
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advanced age, and young ladies will modestly 
content themselves with pudding-bowl hats and 
dingy colored dresses. 

Music, too, will be cultivated ; public gardens 
will be established, where one can pass a social 
evening of a Sunday, and respectable families 
drink their beer. Housekeepers will abolish 
carpets and scrub their floors once a day, instead 
of saving all their dirt to be breathed by them- 
selves and their visitors. 

When people talk to one another, they will use 
becoming signs and gestures, shrug their shoul- 
ders, and express themselves with some enthu- 
siasm by shouting out what they have to say, 
so that itcan be heard ata reasonable distance 
of half a mile. 

Instead of imposing the heavy labors of the 
field or public highway upon men, who have the 
right to choose their own occupation, these un- 
pleasant duties will be performed by able. 
bodied women, assisted by cows. 

These improvements in our customs will en- 
title us to rank with Germany in point of civili- 
zation, and it affords me great satisfaction to 
find that sanguine hopes are entertained of our 
capacity for refinement. Great allowance 
should be made for our uncouth manners and 
ignorance of the (polite usages of modern 
society. 

Living among negroes and Indians, constantly 
quarreling about elections, compelled to defend 
our individual rights with pistols and bowie 
knives, surrounded by deserts and mountains, 
almost out of the world, as it were, in a new but 
partially explored country, it is remarkable that 
we are even far enough advanced to publish 
newspapers, and there is much to commend in 
the rapidity of our progress, The perfect sim- 
plicity with which an intelligent German will 
give you his views on all these points is charming, 

In the course of his miscellaneous reading, 
he has caught at some truths, while a good 
many others have escaped him. But it is not so 
much his want of correct knowledge that is 
amusing, as the entire self-satisfaction with 
which he compares the civilization of Germany 
with the barbarism of America. It is quite use- 
less to undertake to change his views on these 
points. Politeness often induces him to agree 
with you that there is much to be said in our 
favor, but you can plainly see that he remains 
true to his early convictions, and doesn’t believe 
» 


And yetthere are no people who emigrate to 
the United States and become citizens, more 
ready to adapt themselves to the customs of the 
country. They retain their own prejudices a 
long time, it is true, and never quite get over 
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their love for the Faderland, but the facility with 
which they accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances is remarkable.-- From John Ross Brown's, 
“An American Family in Germany.” 


THE LOTUS-EATERS, 

Ar last the doom of Paris was accomplished, 
and Odysseus gathered his men together that 
they might goto their home in Ithaca. With 
shouts of joy they sat down to their long oars; 
and when they had rowed the ship out into the 
open sea, they spread the white sails to the 
breeze and watched the Ilian land fade in the far 
distance. For many aday they went toward 
the land of the setting sun until a mighty wind 
from the north drove them into a strange coun- 
try, where the trees bowed their heads in peace- 
ful slumber and the lagging waves sank lazily to 
sleep upon the shore. 

Then said the men of Odysseus, ‘‘ Would that 
our wives and children were here! Truly, 
Ithaca is but a rough and barren land, and a 
sore grief it is to leave this happy shore to go 
home and there find, it may be, that our chil- 
dren remember us no more.” 

Odysseus bade three of bis men go forth and 
ask the name of the land. So they walked 
slowly from the beach and wandered along the 
winding stream, till, deep down in a glen they 
saw men and fair maidens lying on the soft 
grass under the shadeof the palmtrees, Before 
them was spread a banquet of rich and rosy 
fruit, and some were eating and others lay 
asleep. 

Then the men of Odysseus drank of the dark 
wine and ate of the rosy fruit which the fair 
maidens held outtothem. ‘‘ Eat,’ they said, 
**O strangers, of the fruit which kills all pain; 
eat and forget your labors; for all who eat of it 
remember no more weary toil and strife and 
war.” 

On their ears fell the echo of dreamy music, 
and they said, “ Here let us sit and feast and 
dream forever.’’ 

A long time Odysseus waited on the seashore, 
and less and less he marveled that they came 
not back for he felt that over his heart the 
strange spell was falling. So he rose up as one 
who goes forth to battle and found the three men 
in the deepdell. Bidding the others bind them 
as they sat at the banquet, he hurried them back 
to the shore and made them drag the ship to the 
sea. 

“Hasten, friends,” he said, “from this land 
of dreams. Hither come the Lotus-Eaters, and 
their soft voices will beguile our hearts; they 
will tempt us to taste of their fruit, and then we 
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shall seek no more to go back again to the land 
of toiling men.” 

Then the dash of the waters broke the calm of 
the still air, and roused the waters from their 
slumbers as they toiled on their weary way ; but 
the faint and lulling music fell upon their ears, 
and they saw fair forms of maidens roaming 
listlessly along the shore. Still the drooping 
palm trees seemed to beckon them back to 
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slumber, as they bowed their heads over the 
flowers which slept in the shade about them. 
And a deeper peace rested upon the Lotus Land, 
as the veil of evening fell gently on the plain, 
and the dying sun kissed the far-off hills.— 
From Prof. James A. Harrison's “The Story 
of Greece.’’* 





*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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It would seem that hereafter 
there can be no light thrown 
upon the career, literary, re- 
ligious, and political, of Thomas Paine, but that 
has been gathered in the work* of Moncure D. 
Conway. Indefatigable and certainly trust- 
worthy have been the labors of this author to 
present a view of Paine which forces its truth- 
fulness upon a reader while changing every pre- 
conceived notion of the “‘filthy atheist,”? No 
stock or stone is left unturned to discover the 
real character of the man proven by liberal 
extracts from his own most serious writings to 
have been a patriot and a deist of the most 
earnest character. His painful career in three 
lands, identified with ideas far in advance of his 
time, is ascribed by the author to his unworld- 
liness, lack of the instinct of self-preservation, 
and his absorption in the advocacy of the high- 
est principles. The author’s own estimate, stated 
early in the work, whose two volumes confirm 
it, places him, ‘‘the first to advocate extension 
of freedom to the negro, the first to arraign 
monarchy and to point out the danger of its 
survival in the presidency, the first to advocate 
international arbitration, the first to expose the 
criminality of dueling, the first to suggest reform 
in marriage and divorce, the first to advocate 
national and international copyright, the first 
to demand justice for woman.” 

The biographer makes no attempt to conceal 
the faults of Paine. His lifetime poverty is 
ascribed to his lack of ability to manage per- 
sonal finances with prudence, even while dic- 
tating farsighted and wise policies for the new 
nation, many of whose enlightened provisions 
found first voice in his magazine. This lack of 
personal prudence is conjectured to have been 
the cause of his separation from his wife, a topic 
upon which the lips of both were forever sealed. 
The great value of the work is the reclaim- 


The Life of | 
Thomas Paine, 


—-- 


* The Life of Thomas Paine, by Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. Intwovols. New York : G. P. Putnam’sSons. $8.00. 





ing from undeserved odium a man of greatest 
honesty and unselfishness, whose unsavory 
name is the legacy of a puritanic age, which 
would have condemned, equally, many en- 
lightened religious thinkers of this day. Paine, 
as understood by the present biographer, would 
have been hailed with acclamation had he been 
born in this age. Cleanliness of habit, philan- 
thropy of heart, simplicity of life, and purity of 
purpose are shown to have actuated his conduct 
through a career of heart-breaking misery. If 
zeal in this defense be carried to the extreme of 
overdrawing Paine’s virtues, in this biography, 
the balance may be set against the long-standing 
debt of the ungrateful time in which Paine 
worked and suffered. 


The claim in Mr. Henry Hall’s 
so Life of Ethan Allen,* that he was 

the ‘“‘Robin Hood of Vermont,” 
is one for which allowances for difference in 
conditions surrounding the two Robin Hoods 
must bemade. Yet Ethan Allen, while not tor- 
menting invading Normans from impenetrable 
fastnesses of Sherwood forest, pillaging friars’ 
well-stocked retreats, or terrifying the wicked 
at large, earned a fairly similar distinction by 
his doughty martial deeds, daring everything, 
afraid of nothing. It is fortunate for his fame, 
considering the violent temper for which he was 
notorious among his contemporaries, and the 
estrangement between him and othtr compatri- 
ots, that posterity possesses the deathless memo- 
rial of him in his rejoinder, ‘‘ By the authority of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,”? made tothe English officer, asking under 
what authority he demanded the surrender of 
Ticonderoga. His life is interestingly told, a 
thrilling portion being his own narrative of ex- 
periences during his year and a half of impris- 








*Ethan Allen. By Henry Hall. New York: D. Ap 
pleton and Company. $1 00. 
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onment by the British. The account, not quite 
finished when the author died, has been com- 
pleted by his daughter. 

In a series of easy, informal essays, Dr. Reu- 
en Thomas makes his reader happily ac- 
quainted with eight leaders of thought* in the 
modern church. The style of the essays, being 
colloquial, adds a grace to the work, which oth- 
erwise might easily have become heavy, dealing 
with such characters as Jonathan Edwards, Wm. 
E. Channing, John H. Newman, Thomas Chal- 
mers, Frederick W. Robertson, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, Horace Bushnell, and Frederick D. 
Maurice. The widely differing characters of 
these men are treated equally appreciatively, 
the author’s thoughtful analysis of each one 
rendering the work instructive while unpreten- 
tious. 

A fresh edition of Iaurence Hutton’s “ Liter- 
ary Landmarks of London”} is published, to 
which have been added supplementary notes as 
an appendix, the sketches being carried up to 
the present day. The volume industriously fer- 
rets out the home and resorts of London’s end- 
less train of literary men. Sketches compiled 
with studies of personalities and out-of-the-way 
facts concerning London’s celebrities, comprise 
the volume, forming an excellent reference book 
in English literature. 

“To estimate Pitt as a statesman, to sum 
up his career, to strike his account with his- 
tory, one must take adequate means and 
scales.’’ This isa quotation from the volume on 
Pitt { which appears in the series, Twelve Eng- 
lish Statesmen, That the author has followed 
his own demands, a careful reading of the book 
proves. Pitt’s claims and merits for the high 
position he held are closely scrutinized, the influ- 
ence of his times and environments carefully 
considered, and the greatness and ability of the 
man are shown to have been through all the vi- 
cissitudes of his life more than equal to the re- 
quirements made upon him. 


In ‘‘Equatorial America,”|| Mr. 
M. M. Ballou again takes up the 
vocation of a traveling guide, with characteristic 
pointedness and clearness. Beginning with St. 
Thomas and the Barbadoes, he enters the tropics 
at Par4. Tropical forests, Brazilian cities, An- 


Travel. 


* Leaders of Thought inthe Modern Church, By Reuen 
Thomas. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

¢ Literary Landmarksof London. By Laurence Hutton. 
Revised and Enlarged. With Portraits. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $1.75. 

Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. 6octs. 

| Equatorial America. By Maturin M. Ballou. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$1.59. 
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dean heights, and solitary plains though familiar 
gain fresh interest from his terse description, 
With Yankee matter-of-fact way of looking at 
things, Mr. Ballou makes interesting observa- 
tions on the commercial growth of the tropical 
South. Railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
electric lights are doing their civilizing work. 
Corrupt ecclesiastical influences are gradually 
weakening. The natural resources of the coun- 
try are brightly treated of. A work from so ex- 
perienced a hand at description as Mr. Ballou 
can be taken as the truthful, unbiased report of 
a competent observer. 

**The Jew at Home,’’* a rather oddly named 
narrative, since it deals only with the Austro- 
Hungarian, Polish, and Russian Jews, presents 
that race type in a way tostay much of the sym- 
pathy that has of late been poured out upon the 
luckless Israelite. The strongest point in the in- 
dictment brought against the race is the state. 
ment that the Jew will not work with his hands, 
This characteristic, developing him as middle- 
man, commission man, and money lender, the 
author claims, lies at the bottom of the universal 
aversign felt toward himin Europe. The em- 
phasis placed upon his filthiness and lack of 
productive energy, might be also applied to his 
neighbors, few of whom when visited excite ad- 
miration for opposite qualities. While strongly 
drawn the work shows evidence of prejudice. 

Whoever aspires to the adventures of “A 
Tramp Across the Continent’’t would do well first 
to read those of Charles F. Lummis. What is 
the author’s ground for characterizing his tramp 
from Ohio to California as ‘“‘joy on legs”? is dif- 
ficult for a reader of his hardships and hair- 
breadth escapes to detect. If not between the 
devil and the deep sea at every step, rattlesnakes, 
centipedes, striped skunks, prickly pears, coy- 
otes, wildcats, and a dog companion finally go- 
ing mad, served the same purpose. The tramp, 
however, as described in the graphic, frequently 
thrilling style of the traveler, is such as any one 
would delight to take—on paper, between covers. 
Every step of the way is photographed. The 
book commends itself especially to the youth 
yearning for the unfettered luxury of ranch or 
frontier. 

Light of drawing and delicate of color are the 
charming sketches ‘In and Out of Three Nor- 
mandy Inns.”’{ Under the spell, apparently, of 





*The Jewat Home. By Joseph Pennell. With Illus- 
trations by the author. New York : D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

+A Tramp Acrossthe Continent. By Chas. F. Lummis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

tIn and Out of Three Normandy Inns. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd, Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. New York: 
Lovell, Coryell & Company. $2.00, 

















quaint times and curious scenes are daintily 
penciled the peaceful scenes characteristic of Nor- 
mandy, which always have allured the artist both 
of pen and brush, From descriptions of ancient 
town, cathedral, fishing folk, grand personages, 
and Normans of every ilk, the author turns to 
outline beauty of sky, coast, and water. Dainti- 
ness of touch anda minute observation in de- 
scribing a delightful bit of travel, make this 
work one of rare grace, 


Somewhat in line with the pur- 
pose of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
latest novel is that of Celia P. Woolley in 
“Roger Hunt.”* The subject character, whom 
the author regards as far from a hero, is an ad- 
vocate of the emancipated-love theory. Having 
married foolishly when very young, the down- 
fall of his wife through drunkenness affords him 
an excuse for suing for the love of a truly noble 
woman, who, persuaded by his lofty scorn of 
conventionality, and his claim of the divine 
right of love, flees with him. The subsequent 
life of the two is portrayed in a way to re- 
establish the claim of healthy conscience by our 
representative fiction writers,—a turn which the 
late flood of stories based on questionable rela- 
tions between men and women has made de- 
sirable. 

The publication ofso great a book as “Ramona,” 
based upon the wrongs of the Indians, would 
seem to preclude the handling of the story by 
any lesser author. The same theme however 
is treated and not poorly in “‘Onoqua.’’f Trials of 
Indian life, though not well annealed in this ro- 
mance, are sympathetically depicted, showing 
as much as anything else the small effect of the 
former powerful novel upon practical treatment 
of the dependent wards of the nation. The in- 
terest of the story is well maintained, though 
events are poorly woven together. 

The second novel of the series dealing with 
the period of voyage and discovery by J. R. 
Musick is entitled ‘‘ Estevan,’’{ one of the char- 
acters concerned in the first novel, ‘‘ Columbia,’’ 
of this series, The author relates with much 
historic accuracy and considerable dramatic 
power the knightly events of the Spanish ex- 
plorations beginning with the sailing of Ojeda 


Fiction. 


*Roger Hunt. A Novel, By Celia Parker Woolley. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$1.25. 

tOnoqua, By FrancesC. Sparhawk. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. so cts, 

TEstevan, A Story ofthe Spanish Conquests. By John 
R. Musick. Illustrated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 
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and Nicuesa and ending with the discovery of 
the Mississippi. These events are imprinted 
upon a fabric of romance, the love story relating 
to the daughter of Balboa and the son of the 
hero. A lively descriptive power sustained 
throughout the work easily brings the reader 
into an acquaintance with the misty events of 
our early history. 

Admirers of Jane Austen will be glad to ob- 

tain the beautiful new library edition of her 
novels, to be completed in eleven volumes. 
Those already out are her first novel, ‘‘Sense 
and Sensibility,” ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 
“Emma,” and ‘Mansfield Park.’”’* The 
characters in these interesting works are not 
particularly distinguished either for moral or 
intellectual qualities, but they are natural, and 
have all the charm with which only so close a 
student of nature as Miss Austen could invest 
them. 

“A Subtle Adversary’?{ deals with the 
question of strong drink, tracing its deadly 
course through the home, through poli- 
tics, and through society, and exposing wily 
subterfuges of bacchanal devotees. The author 
is one of the circuit judges of Illinois, and the 
tale, though conforming with the usual temper- 
ance story in its condiments of romance, reli- 
gion, and politics, is unusual in strength. 


“The Wide, Wide World,’’{ as a 
family classic, has proved such a 
success a new edition has been published, 
attractively dressed, well illustrated, and dura- 
ble. The healthy tone of this story teaching 
the beauty of affectionate service unconsciously 
emanating from a lively well-told tale, assures 
its good influence on young people while guilt- 
less of priggishness or overstaidness,——The 
story of ‘The Lance of Kanana”’|| is evidently 
written from close acquaintance with the Arabs 
and their quaint life. The tale, as related, was 
learned from the Arabs, who preserve the history 
of the Bedouin boy who saved Arabia from the 
hand of the Greek. A simple shepherd boy, 
scorned by his tribe for cowardice in refusing to 
bear a lance except for Allah or Arabia, the 


juvenile. 





*Sense and Sensibility. Prideand Prejudice. Emma. 
Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. Each in two volumes, 
$1.25 per vol. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

tA Subtle Adversary: A Tale of Callitso County. By 
Charles J. Scofield. Cincinnati,O.: The Standard Pub- 
lishing Co. 

tThe Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Illustrated, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1 00. 

j The Lance of Kanana, a Story of Arabia: By Abd el 
Ardavan. [Harry W. French.] Illustrated. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. $1.00. 
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hero undertakes to carry an important message 
across the desert to the caliph at Mecca, a 
journey of great peril. His equally brave re- 
turn, bearing instructions to the Arabian army, 
his self-sacrifice and nobility of character 
render the story an inspiring one to juvenile 
readers.—-A simple, pleasing tale of childish 
adventure and mishaps, suited for juvenile 
readers, is ‘‘The Little Bog-Trotters.””* The 
scene is laid in Ireland, the events, being suited 
to that locality, having a charm of novelty for 
young readers on this side the Atlantic. “Jack 


Tllus- 








* The Little Bog-Trotters, By Clara Mulholland. 
trated. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 6octs. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


HoME NEws.—August 1, President Harrison 
signs the act prohibiting all employees of the 
government from working over eight hours per 
day, extending the rule to all those working 
under government contracts. 

August 2, Opening Day for Chautauqua As- 
sembly.— Opening in Indianapolis of the 
twenty-second annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America. 

August 3. Andrew D. White accepts the post 
of minister to Russia. 





August 9. Knight Templar conclave in 
Denver. The building trades strikes of New 
York ended. 

August 10. The western iron scale of the 


Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee of the iron manufacturers and the Amal- 
gamated Association.—-A bid of $4,000,000 
received by the treasurer of the World’s Fair 
for the $2,500,000 in souvenir half dollars voted 
by Congress. 

August 12. Appeals for aid in the rescue 
work among young girls in India, made by the 
missionaries at Northfield, Mass. 

August 13. Riot at Tracy City, Tennessee ; 
the prison stockade burned by the free miners, 
and the prisoners removed.——Election of Jonas 
Wolfe, a full-blooded Indian, unable to speak a 
word of English, as governor of the Chickasaw 
nation. He is said to be opposed to any legis- 
lation tending to advance his nation. 

August 14. Switchmen in Buffalo strike for 
higher wages and a ten-hour day.——Opening 
in Rochester N. Y., of the American Associstion 
for the Advancement of Science. 

August 17. Commencement exercises of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle at 
Chautauqua. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NE WS FOR OCTOBER, 1892. 





Brereton,’’ * according to the story of his three 
months’ service, during the time of his father’s 
absence with the army, was a youth too exem- 
plary to be real. The manliness, self-reliance, 
and ability, however, developed by the extremity 
of a mother left without other resource, make 
a very readable story, if overwrought. ‘The 
ordeal of home life, remote from the battlefield 
and full of anxiety, are well described. In it 
all, Jack bears himself as a remarkable home 
guard. 


* Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. 
McIntosh Cox. Illustrated. Boston: 
pany. 


By Maria 
D. Lothrop Com- 


NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 1892. 


August I9. President Harrison issues a proc- 
lamation of retaliation against Canada, sus- 
pending free shipment through the St. Mary’s 
Falls canal. Grand Army Day at Chautauqua; 
address by ex-President Hayes, 

August 29. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes cele- 
brates his eighty-third birthday. 








FOREIGN NEws.—August 2. Celebration at 
Palos, Spain, of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the sailing of Columbus on his first voyage of 
discovery. 

August 4. Opening of the new British Par- 
liament ; Mr. Peel again speaker of the House, 
and John Morley chief secretary for Ireland. 

August 7. Insurrection in Bolivia and many 
prominent men exiled. 

August 12. Lord Salisbury presents the res- 
ignation of his ministry to the queen.— Serious 
trouble in the Congo Free State, the Arabs kill- 
ing several whites and destroying various stations, 

August 13. Emperor William withdraws all 
official support to the proposed Berlin exposition. 

August 15. The Dominion cabinet decides to 
terminate the canal toll system at the end ofthe 
season. 

August 17. First meeting of Mr. Gladstone’s 
new cabinet, 

August 18. Two severe earthquake shocks in 
Wales.——Death of the Duke of Manchester. 

August 22. International Peace Congress at 
Berne, Switzerland. 

August 23. Authorities at Hamburg admit 
the so-called cholerine to be true Asiatic cholera. 

August 24. Intense heat causes many deaths 
and great damage to crops throughout Europe. 

August 26. John Morley, from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, re-elected to the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 




















